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‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 


than just picking a number. 





Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. PSA) 

But there's something else that you should consider. We i 
call it “filter feedback” P . 
As you smoke, tar builds up on the Parliament 
ante | tert | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 

feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 


All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. ‘ 
More than just a low-tar number, Parliament. | 
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© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Kings: 10 mg:"tar;" 0.6 mg. nicotine— 
100's: 12 mg:'tar," 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Apr’77. | 
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Package, package, who's got the package’ 

The guy on the other end said you'd have it 
first thing in the morning. 

Right now, it’s the last thing in the afternoon. 

With Federal Express, you would have had 
the package on your desk by noon, absolutely, 
positively. 

Because we're the only people who will come 
to your office, pick up the package, fly it overnight 
in our own planes, and deliver it to you before 
noon the next day. 

You don’t have todo anything except pick up 
the phone and call our toll-free hot line: 
800-238-5355, or call our local office listed under 
Air Cargo in your Yellow Pages. 

It’s the simplest, most efficient, and most 
reliable system around because the package neve: 
leaves our hands. 

We pick up and deliver not only in big cities 
like New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, but also 


in smaller cities like Peoria, Macon, and Rochester, 


and over 10,000 other combinations too. 
And for all this, we charge less than vou'd 


,000 orders 
odown the 
use of a30 Ib. 





think. Our rates start at $12.50, door to door, 
overnight. 
So the next time you have a lot riding on a 
small package, tell them to send it Federal Express. 
And we'll save you a whole lot of grief. 


FEDERAL EXPRESS 


When it absolutely, positively 
has to be there overnight. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
AT THE HARRIS BANK. 





What counts is not the size of your bank, 
but the size of its service. 








As more U.S. corpora- 
tions tap the earnings poten- 
tial of international markets, 
dealings become more com- 
plex. And time becomes more 
important 

So, why waste precious 
time looking all over the 
world for a big bank that can 
give you the right kind of ser- 
vice? Your Harris Business 
Banker can get you the right 
kind of service all over the 
world 





He's your passport to 
a team of international bank- 
ing experts whose services 
fall into four key groups: inter- | 
national financing, foreign 
currency management, doc- 
umentary activities and trade 
development 

They operate out of offices 
in Chicago, New York, London, 
Singapore, Sao Paulo, Tokyo and 
Mexico City. Contact is maintained 
with a worldwide network of banks 
and investment houses that are 
prepared to respond fully to your 
international financial needs 

Harris international bank- 
ing officers travel throughout the 
world gathering firsthand infor- 
mation on economic and political 
conditions you need to know about 


% w= HARRIS 
BANK. 
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Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W Monroe St Chicago Iii GO6GO0 Member F D | ( 





when dealing abroad 

Its the kind of information 
that protects overseas investments 
from being at the mercy of exchange 
rules. fluctuating currency rates and 
the political stability of the countries 
that issue your investment cur- 
rencies 

Your Harris international 
bankers aren't just trade-oriented 
they're advice-oriented. They know 
the more insight you gain. the better 
your company is prepared to 


Feaeral Reserve System 


protect its foreign invest- 
ments and take advantage of 
trading opportunities 

Thats why Harris 
international bankers are big 
on service. They know the 
world is a big place. and their 
job is to help you make a place 
in the world 

But, before you can 
receive the recommenda- 
tions of experts about inter- 
national banking, you need 
the services of a banker 
whos an expert about your 
company 

You ll get this kind of 
service by contacting your 
Harris Business Banker. His 
job is to Know you, your com- 
pany and its financial needs 
4 as well as he knows our bank 
and its services 

You might think of him as 
the corporate banker who special- 
izes in your company. 

Your Harris Business 
Banker. If you come to think of him 
as one of yours, its because hes 
one of ours 





You should have a . 
Harris Business Banker. © 


YOUR PENSION FUND 
MAY BE RUN OUT OF HABIT 
INSTEAD OF FORESIGHT. 


Too many pension managers ha- 
bitually have banks handle their 
funds 

We at MONY think you should 
consider an additional resource 
Us. One of our group annuity con- 
tracts may be an ideal fixed- 
income funding vehicle for your 
pension plan 

Because, as well-managed as 
they are, most banks don't give 
you the high interest guarantees 
MONY can offer through its group 
annuity contracts. Because most 
are not staffed to invest in direct 
placement loans which normally 
command higher yields. MONY is 

We were a pioneer in high-yield 
direct placement loans. MONY 
was also among the first major life 
insurance companies to make 
substantial investments in such 
fields as energy resources, auto- 
mobile fleet management and 
leasing, as well as cable television 
systems 

Innovations like these have en- 


abled us to build up a list of over 
2,400 group pension clients. Last 
year alone, we placed $702 million 
in new investments. That's over $3 
million every working day 

In addition to high interest guar- 
antees, an insurance company 
like MONY, can offer guaranteed 
annuity rates for purchasing pen- 
sion benefits for employees 

And, our staff of experts can 
also give you a wide range of plan 
services — research, consultation 
on plan design, benefit payments, 
actuarial valuations, employee 
communications, assistance with 
required governmental forms 

Basically, we plan the program 
with you and then run it for you 
You set the rules. We carry them 
out 

One of the few things you have 
to do is call Peter Cross at (212) 
586-4000 for more information. Or 
just send in the coupon. The first 
step in setting new performance 
records is breaking old habits 
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pension or profit-sharing plans 





will gladly provide (1) financial Gata at 
MONY, including balance sheets and state 
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PERFORMANCE IS OUR GREATEST ASSET. MONY. 














9 far 
cheaper. 


Wherever in the world you 
do business a station-to-station call 
is the cheapest way to get there. 


Station-to-station | Person-to-person 


$12.00 








ee 7 $6, 75 
a 
Germany | ' 











| 
Japan |. | [ ; 
Australia $900 $42.00 


e @ 
ilippines 
— + —_ _ 
e oe 
United Kingdom) $540 $960 
Station rates are available to most countries of the Rates quoted are 3:minute daytime rates and do no! include tax 
world. And to some countries you can save even more when yOu Call 


Station-to-station on nights or Sunday. For instance, if you call the 

United Kingdom nights or Sunday, it’s only $4.05. Collect calls are usually 

accepted only at the person-to-person rate. Telephone Company credit 

cards are honored for calls from the U.S. to all countries Bell System 
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Why did 721 s 
so strong? It uss 
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teel cord come on 


This message 
fofe}aal=1- ma com 'co)bl 
from 5,000,000 


miles away. 









...and ask your dealer about 
the new Firestone 
Steel Belted Radial 721)" 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


o far Jimmy Carter has had little cause for complaint about 

press coverage. His fresh style, his often puzzling but en- 
gaging personality, his numerous initiatives—from energy to 
the Panama Canal treaty—have been massively and on the 
whole favorably reported. The first major negative story about 
the Carter Administration has been Bert Lance. At first, not 
only members of the White House but other Americans felt 
that the press might be too hard on the embattled director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. But by now, congres- 
sional and Government investigators, following the reporters, 
are demonstrating the seriousness of the case. TIME Press Writ- 
er Donald Morrison this week surveys how the Lance affair 
has been covered; he concludes that despite some missteps, 
press treatment was fair. 

As it happened, TIME did the first major reporting on the 
case in a story last May. Two months earlier, Washington Cor- 
respondent Philip Taubman had noted a pattern of inconsis- 
tencies in Lance’s financial situation as it had been revealed 
during his confirmation hearings. In reporting this week’s cov- 
er story, Taubman received cooperation from Government 
sources, the Comptroller’s office, the Senate Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee, the Justice Department and the FBI. 

Correspondent Rudolph Rauch III has spent long days talk- 
ing with Lance’s former associates in Atlanta. Says he: “There 
has been a gradual slide in the willingness of sources to talk on 
the record—or, in some cases, to talk at all.” 

The cover story was written by Senior Writer Ed Mag- 
nuson, with accompanying pieces by Associate Editors James 
Atwater and Frank Merrick. For Magnuson, who wrote much 
of our Watergate coverage, it was not a welcome task. “Any 





WALTER BENNETT 


Philip Taubman Johanna McGeary 


comparison between Bert Lance’s troubles and the enormity 
of Watergate is ridiculous,” he says. “But I'm getting a little 
tired of writing about guys in trouble.” 


Boston Reporter Johanna McGeary, who filed on the Amer- 
ica’s Cup races for our SPORT story written by Associate Editor 
Frederic Golden, had only one previous run-in with sailing. 
While in the Peace Corps in Panama, she sailed with San Blas 
Indians in a wooden dugout canoe equipped with a flour-sack 
sail. Arriving in Newport not knowing a boom from a bilge 
pump, she quickly picked up enough expertise to follow the final 
trials. Says McGeary: “I decided to pass up the chance to sail in 
the America’s Cup press regatta scheduled for the first lay day 
of the races. I still don’t know how to sail—except on paper.” 
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The Cover: Illustration by Sandy Huffaker. 
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Cover: Bert Lance goes 
before a Senate commit- 
tee this week to fight for 
his reputation; his job 
may be beyond saving 
For an analysis of this 
complex country boy and 
the political crisis he has 
brought to Jimmy Car- 
ter's White House, see 
The Nation 








J so it’s Mario v. Ed 








19 

The Nation: A Panama 
Canal treaty is signed 
and sealed under gala 
circumstances. But can it 
be delivered? » New 
York Democrats turn 
thumbs down on aging 
Abe and battling Bella, 


84 

Sport: So far this sum- 
mer, Terrible Ted Tur- 
ner has conquered sail- 
ing’s traditionalists, ele- 
gant old Newport and 
two 12-meter foes, Inde- 
pendence and Enterprise. 
Now he and his Coura- 
geous defend the Amer- 
ica’s Cup against chal- 
lenger Australia 























> Two cities have a hard 
time with hard cops. 















66 80 
The World: A brutal Economy & Business 
kidnaping continues a Just about everything A little guy wins the 
reign of terror in West goes wrong for steel great big Alaska gas 


Germany, and Bonn 
grimly debates how 


—and profits show it 
» Movie crews discover 


pipeline battle. » Utili- 
ties warn of a nationwide 


tough its countermea- the exotic Midwest dimout 

sures will have to get. 

> An interview: Tory 92 96 

Leader Margaret Television Art 

Thatcher speaks up The mixing of painful A dazzling show in 


fact and slick fiction on 
ABC’s Washington draws 
criticism from some 
Watergate participants. 


about Britain's woes, 

> Uganda's Idi Amin is 
the inspiration for a \it- 
erary subgenre 


Washington, “Matisse 
The Cut Outs,” displays 
@ master's touch in the 
world of paste-up. 
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Music 

Austin, Texas, has be- 
come hit city on the 
country rock beat—ex- 
cept for Luckenbach 


91 

Living 

Amateur drivers savor 
the gut-clutching fever 
of Grand Prix racing 
—in minicars on mini- 


Preaching behind the 
Iron Curtain for the first 
lime, Billy Graham 
charms Hungarians 


with his folksy zeal (pop. 17), of course. tracks 

100 109 3 Letters 
Essay Education 98 People 
Naturally, autumn A law requiring public 113 Medicine 
needs no introduction schools to teach handi- 117 The Press 
But it does deserve—and capped children, oftenin 118 Behavior 
now gets—some playful _ regular classes, causes 118 Milestones 


concern—and hope 


hymning and hawing 
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Fiberglas has helped lighten 
Indy racers by 8 precious pounds. How much fat 
would it trim from your product? 


he first cars to blast around Indy, 
in 1911, had bodies of steel. Later, 
racers lightened up with aluminum. 
In the 50's, Fiberglas* took over. 
It's stronger, pound for pound, than 
steel. Yet 15 percent lighter than 
aluminum. It’s also less expensive to 
sculpt into the exotic swoops and 
scoops of today’s 200-mph machines. 


*T.M. Reg. O.-C-F. for reinfor 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added to 
plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials “system” with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like truck front ends 
and jet aircraft interiors benefit from 
the same lightness that improved 
Indy racers. Other products like 
chemical storage tanks and power 


tool housings are better because 
they're stronger, more resistant to 
corrosion, more moldable, more 
durable, or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys- 
tem make your product better? We'll 
help you find out. Write: D.W. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 
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---Our innovative lending techniques enable industry to channel more funds into 
research and development—with breakthroughs that mean more jobs and better 
ways to do business around the world. Consider the source. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
The financial source.Worldwide. 











‘At Heinz U.S.A., 
we increased J 
order entry 
productivity 

by 75% and saved 
$200,000 with 
distributed 
processing.” 





Heinz U.S.A. President Richard B. Patt: 


In other 


“The IBM 3790 distributed processing 
system has enabled us to integrate our 
operations throughout the country,” says 
Richard B. Patton, president of Heinz 
U.S.A., a division of the H.J. Heinz 
Company.The system links eight customer 
service centers and five factories with an 
IBM System/370 Model 125 at the food 
processor's Pittsburgh headquarters. 

“While we wanted to retain centralized 
management of data processing, we were 
aware of a growing need for more comput- 
ing capability in the field,” says Mr. Patton. 
“By giving our production and distribution 
locations control over order entry and ship- 
ments, we achieved immediate gains in 
operating efficiency of $200,000. 

“Among other things, this made it 
possible for local customer service person- 
nel to determine the exact status of any 
order, through any of 37 IBM 3277 visual 
display terminals. Response to the cus- 
tomer is immediate, while duplication of 
work has been eliminated.” 

In a distributed processing system 
using the 3790, the workload is shared 
between the central computer and smaller 
units, called controllers, which act as small 
processors. Each controller serves a 
cluster of terminals at operating depart- 
ments or remote locations. 


Unified procedures nationwide 


At Heinz U.S.A., standardization of 
procedures throughout the division is a 


major contribution of the 3790 distributed 
processing system. 

When an order 
is entered at a ter- 
minal, the operator 
follows step-by-step 
routines displayed 
on the screen, elim- 
inating any need for 
written instruc- 
tions. Since all pro- 
cedures originate at the central computer, 
they are uniform for all locations, facilitat- 
ing swift data transmission. 


AVERAGE DAILY ORDERS 
ENTERED PER EMPLOYEE 


After distributed processing 





Improved customer service 


And because the system provides users 
with automatic accuracy checks, errors 
are virtually eliminated when data is 
entered.“The greatest benefit to Heinz of 
distributed processing is improved 
customer service,” says Mr. Patton. “More- 
over, we're communicating better with 
each other. We've become more of a team 
than ever before.” 

Distributed processing systems are 
one of a number of ways IBM extends the 
power of the computer to people who need 
it. For more information, call your IBM 
Data Processing Division representative. 
Or write for “Distributed Processing: The 
Business Benefits” to IBM Corporation, 
Dept. 83F-O, 1133 
Westchester Avenue, IBM. 
White Plains, N.Y. 10604. Data Processing Division 


words, results, 














THE PEOPLE WE DON’T INSURE 
MAKE SAFECO A BETTER DEAL 
FOR THOSE WE DO INSURE. 





SAFECO insurance isn't right for And you'll find our policies are com- 
every business. And not every busi- _petitively priced, yet they offer the 
ness is right for us. broadest cover- 

However, if you an \ age in the busi- 
have a business ness. And we're 
with less than 100 just as fast to act 
employees, you're on a claim—usu- 
in luck. Because ally within eight 
our commercial hours—as we are 
policies are tailored togive you a quote. 
for mid-size busi- And here’s 
nesses. something else 

And, quite frank- Ou Can count on. 
ly, we avoid high nderwriting con- 
lability and high sistency. 
fire risks. Because So if your busi- 
we think a respon- ness meets our 
sible person in Se- standards, you 
attle should not can count ona 
have to pay for the long and lasting 
carelessness of a relationship. 
messy auto parts Just see an in- 
dealer in Topeka. This means all the | dependent SAFECO agent listed in 
people we insure get better cover- _ the Yellow Pages. Because, when 
age for less money. Dollar for dollar. | you come down to it, it's the agent's 

Any way you look at business to know your 
it, that means much bet- business. And our busi- 
ter value—the name of So SAFECO itcessio give you a better 
the game at SAFECO. Home Ofice--Seate, Weetngion deal on insurance. 





a8 
H.R. “High Risk" Murphy, auto parts expert and good ol’ boy. 
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The Underclass 


To the Editors: 

We are in your debt for making vis- 
ible and understandable the plight of 
America’s underclass [Aug. 29]. 

Time and again when jobs that meant 
real paychecks have only been hinted at, 
thousands have turned out early at the op- 
portunity. Many useful things need to be 
done to make our lives more civilized. 
Public service jobs—or the Government 
as the employer of last resort—are good 
for people who hold those jobs, and for 
the rest who are working. 

Franklin Wallick 
United Auto Workers Washington Report 
Washington, D.C. 


I am sick and tired of hearing about 
the underclass. What about those of us 





who spend thousands of dollars and many 
years to better ourselves through educa- 


derclass and start helping the educated; 

maybe then more jobs will open up for the 

poor. After all, where does the future of 

our country lie, with the educated, or with 
the poor, or with the poor educated? 

Jill Konwinski 

Sterling Heights, Mich. 


You make it sound (or look) as if ev- 
eryone who is on welfare and jobless is 
black or Puerto Rican. A lot of them are 
white too 

Laura Pruett 
Springfield, Mo. 


Albirtha Young complains, “It’s no 
easy job just sitting here from one year to 
the next doing nothing.” She is tending 
eleven children. That’s doing nothing? 

Caren Dewar 
Minneapolis 


In your discussion of remedies for the 
awful problems of “The American Un- 
derclass” you seem to have left out the 
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| tion only to find there are no jobs for our | 
skills? Let’s stop concentrating on the un- | 











Vivitar L 
& Flash Rebates 


Now's your chance to get a terrific deal on America’s most popular 
portable electronic flash units and best selling lenses. See your 
Vivitar dealer, and make your best deal. Then get extra savings by 
sending the necessary proof of purchase materials* to us 
We'll send you the rebate shown below. 


Famous Vivitar Series I*Lenses 





28mm f1.9 Rebate $15. 
90mm f2.5 macro Rebate $20. 
35-85mm f2.8 close focusing lens Rebate $30. 
Vivitar Fixed Mount Lenses 
28mm f2.5 Rebate $15. 
55mm f2.8 macro Rebate $20. 
90mm f2.8 macro Rebate $20. 
The new 135mm f2.8 close focusing telephoto Rebate $20. 
35-105mm f3.5 zoom lens Rebate $25. 
75-205mm f3.8 zoom lens Rebate $25. 
Vivitar Portable Electronic Flash 
283 Auto-Thyristor Rebate $5. 
273 Auto Thyristor Rebate $4. 
253 Automatic (Not available in Canada) Rebate $2. 
252 Automatic Rebate $2. 
200 Automatic Rebate $1. 


REBATE OFFER EXPIRES MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 26, 1977. 
See your participating Vivitar dealer in the U.S. or Canada for details and materials: 





Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90406. In Canada: Vivitar Canada Ltd./Ltee 


Vivitar 


On purchases in Canada, rebates will be made in Canadian dollars. On purchases made 
in any of the 50 states rebates will be in U.S. dollars. Offer invalid where taxed or prohibited by law. 
“Sales receipt, owner information card and completed rebate application form Viviter 1977 
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rew up in America’s 
home towns...and we 
haven't forgotten them. 


We were born out of need 
?— Someone had to pick up the mail 
from the home towns in the rugged hill 
country of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Pleasant towns. Houses with front 
* porches and back yards. And people who 
smiled easily and meant it when they said, 
“Pleased to meet you.” People who were delighted 
to have the service of an airline. Pa ar 
As we were growing up, 
we extended our wings into 
the Mid Atlantic States and 
north to New England. We 


h 
a 
served the green and golden \ ® y 
grass roots cities of America, ~~ > & 


the warm-hearted, hard- r - y 
working people whose ‘ 
needs took them fre- 1) 


quently to the big cities 


RQ aLLeGHeny. 










Baltimore. Washington. Chicago. New York. 
Boston. Philadelphia. Cincinnati. St. Louis. That 
was the nature of our airline. To serve as a link 
between big cities, and those not so big 


A unique character. And among airlines, we 
carved a unique character for accommodating 
people who live in cities where good air service 
would not otherwise be available. We recognize 
their need for air service and we continue to serve 
many of them in a variety of ways. With frequent 
service. And with innovation. We've innovated 
with promotional fares which make air travel more 
feasible for people in cities of all sizes. We've inno 
vated with a system of commuter lines which link 
smaller cities with larger cities 


The hometown touch. Now, we fly 11 mil- 
lion people a year to eighty cities (and if you add 
our commuter lines the totals would be even 
higher). We fly as far west as 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. || @ 
As far south as Memphis. p te 
Yet even as we grow, 2 ‘ > 
we never forget ~At =e 
where our roots are. 
Among the hometown 
people—whether their hometown is Evansville 
or New York City. We never overlook the little 
touches that make the most sophisticated travelers 
as well as the first-time flier feel at home in the sky 
We're Allegheny Airlines, the big airline with 
the hometown touch. 
Experience the hometown touch for yourself. 
See your travel agent or call Allegheny today. 





The big airline with the hometown touch. 





The Minolta Electrographic 201 
is available at these Dealers: 


COLORADO Muskeaor 
Denver 

Oak Park 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO AREA 








Elk Grove Village 





ILLINOIS ( nt) 


Elgir 
rr MONTANA 
Sidney 
T Hit 
Lombard ! 
NEBRASKA 
Lincolr 
Rockford . 
10 
Omaha 
Hi 
South Chicago Heights : 
t t JO + i OHIO 
Cincinnat 
OWA 
Des Moines 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton 
10U ity dy ‘ 
Mad 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
WELCOR, Ih 
3931 Varsity Driv 
9 ( 
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Don’t pay more...or settle for less... 
until you’ve seen the 


The Minolta 
Electrographic 201. 


Of all its surprising features, 
the most surprising is its 
affordability. 


The Minolta Electrographic* 201 
performs like an expensive, full 
featured copier 

But that’s where the similarity 
-lalel-Wam=i-let-01-1- Me alo Mel ial-la@melelel (=i 
oii} ae elt mm talt-Metelulelial-tilela me) | 
quality and features at anywhere 
near the price 

The Electrographic uses a 
Wlalle ltl e]gelet-s-1-B (ol elcelyie(-Mete)s)(-1-1 
that are dry, extremely sharp 
glare free, easy to write on and 
alte lammerelalig-t-) anv 71 time (-1-]oMm-to) [Te| 
blacks 

PVAlem-10) ol-lgeRere]s)meltrli Nm -welal\ 
the beginning. At the push of a 
button, the Electrographic 201 
will reduce an oversized original 
\o-Melelal-ial (ls) @ill-or-1p4: ole) 0) amelie) 
computer print-outs, ledger 
sheets and other business forms 
become much more manageable 

Push other buttons on the 201's 


olelahige) Me)-lal-im-lalem el) mer-lame(-1 m0] 6) 
to 99 copies automatically. If you 
interrupt the cycle for a single 
copy, the 201 remembers the cor- 
rect count and returns to it auto- 
matically 

The Electrographic will deliver 
vi omm (ommiel0|0i-b7e am Bim elels mere) e)(-1-) 
from a single drop-in roll. A ran- 
dom cutting feature lets you save 
paper by trimming copies to the 
exact size needed. And reduced 
copies are Cut automatically in 
felgeyelelatrelemcomisl-melale liar 

To really appreciate all the 
WV [Tate) it Mm ad (-lentgelele-|o)al(oml0h Mi er-1 a) 
folomm (ol mm cole @meliilel-beer-lale Mi ale) a- | ms 
fordably—you should see your 
dealer for a demonstration. If 
WrolUKo MIL <-Muslele-Mlal(oldul-lilelamen ial ts 
WM iTalelht-M @lelaelele-tilels Mm =10T-Tiat-t-1 
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Most mowers 
cant cut it 


with leaves. 


Bolens Mulching 
Mower can. 


It mows, then mulches a dry leaf cover 
into tiny nutrient-rich Particles. Then 
feeds them down into your kawn, giving 

it an important late season feeding. 

Naturally. 

Saves you all the work of raking, 
bagging and hauling. Saves again on 
the cost of leaf bags and commercial 
fertilizer. And it'll save work and time 
each Spring, too. 

The one and only Bolens Mulch- 
ing Mower. Available only at your 
Bolens dealer. For his name, 

check the Yellow Pages or call 

toll-free anytime (800) 447-4700 

[in Illinois (800) 322-4400). 

FMC Corporation, Port Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin 53074, 


MC 
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Bolens Mulching Mower is a 
Trademark of FMC Corporation 
©1977 by FMC Corporation 
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Letters 


MOSt necessary first step, perhaps the most 
important answer of all: birth control. 

Katherine Newman 

Cedarburg, Wis 





As a young black growing up in the 
“Bottom” in Knoxville, Tenn., I never 
knew how deprived I was to have to sleep 
in the same room with my two brothers, 
mother and grandmother until sociolo- 
gists and urbanologists informed me later 
I didn’t realize it was primitive to have 
to heat water on a coal stove for my Sat- 
urday night bath and to have to use the 
back-porch toilet until I was grown. Yet 
I feel lucky when I see many of today’s 


| youngsters leave their modern. publicly 


| has such confidence in him. Anybody who 
| can juggle his 
| Mr. Lance has had to do obviously was 








| some, painfully individual, hard-driving, 


| never again. It doesn’t matter that I saw 


| my youth that I can never lose 


financed housing projects not realizing 

what respect, love, compassion or soap 
and water are all about 

Robert J. Booker 

Detroit 


Ethics and Morality 
Jimmy is proud of Bert [Aug. 29], and 
I am disappointed in Jimmy. I believed 
he meant all that stuff about ethics and 
morality. Perhaps the rest of the country 
needs to be educated in the Georgia va- 

riety of those virtues 

William W. Weaver 
Haddonfield, N.J 


Now we know why President Carter 
chose Bert Lance as budget director and 


personal finances the way 


ready for bigger things. The guy is a ma- 
gician—just the quality we need to bal- | 
ance the federal budget. 
Albert Clark 
Groveland, Calif, 


Attacks by the press against Bert 
Lance weaken America by disheartening | 
other good men from accepting the chal- 
lenge when called to public service. 

William H. Wilkerson 
Atlanta 





King of Rock 'n’ Roll 

I am 34 years old, and was one of the 
Screaming teen-agers who rode that "50s 
train with Elvis [Aug. 29]. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that I have every Presley record re- 
leased from November 1955 through June 
1959 and none thereafter. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that I saw Elvis in person in 1957 but 


only the first four of his 33 movies and 
only the TV shows that he appeared on 
in the ‘50s. The bond that was established 
between Elvis and me so many years ago 
has never been broken. He is a part of 


I feel truly sorry for what life seems 
to have done to Elvis the man. But in re- 
ality, nothing can tarnish the memories I 
cherish of that young, sensuously hand- 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL ANTHEM: 
10,000 PEOPLE WORKING FOR YOU. 


You'll find us at over 2,400 locations in 58 countries around the world. (We're 
right in the terminal at over 300 airports in the U.S. 


alone. ) 
We have the world’s largest rental fleet of current model GM cars. 
To reserve one, call us 


toll-free (800) 328-4567 In Minnesota and Canada, 
Call (612) 830-2345 collect 








©1977, National Car Rental System, Inc. in Canada its Tilden Rent-a-car, In Europe. A 


frica and the Migole East it’s E uropcar 





We'll take good care of you 
even when youre not in. 


Never fear. When you fly British Airways, our World- 
Wide Business Centres in London, Paris, Zurich, Milan 
and Glasgow will keep track of you. We'll handle messages 
and forward your mail free. And for a mere pittance, we'll 
even provide you with office space. conference rooms and 

the like. When you fly with us. your 
business is never up in the air. 






SAVE MONEY 
SPRAY YOUR OWN ROOF 





Save the exorbitant cost of outside contrac - 
tors. The Randustrial® Do-It-Yourself Roof 
Spray Process lets your men do the work 
using our equipment and proven procedures, 
Don’t lose valued employees by laying them 
off if things are slow. Let them spray your 
roof and save. Free 64 page 1977 Roofing and 
Maintenance Catalog gives the details. 
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COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE, ZIP 
TEL. NO. 

















(area code) (number) 


PRandustrial , 


| 
Sales Offices ir 
13311-B Union Ave./Cleveland, Ohio 44120 





Phone: (216) 283-0300 
KS 


Just call your Travel Agent. 


Transportation Department or 
British Airways, and we'll get down 
to your business immediately. 


British 
airways 


We'll take good care of you 
to Britain. Europe. The World. 





The tote is big, roomy and smart. 
Perfect for Stashing all your miscel- 
lany when you shop, travel, picnic 
or go to the beach. Durable rein- 
forced beige canvas. Adjustable red 


strap for shoulder or hand Carry. 
14¥2” x 11%” x 5”. TIME logo in 
red and black appears on extra side 
pocket — handy for your favorite 
magazine or newspaper. Only $12.95 
plus $1.00 for Postage and handling. 
And for those rainy days, be color 
coordinated and carry the matching 
TIME umbrella. Ideal size for men 
and women. $12.95 plus $1.00 for 
Postage and handling. 

TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 








soft-speaking rocker who changed my 
world and influenced my life so many 
years ago when he was there, and I was 
there, and the time was right for Amer- 
ica’s youth to stand up and scream “This 
is mine!” 

No—not the last stop on the “Mys- 
tery Train.” I, for one, will ride it the rest 
of my life. 

Sharon Jankovich 
Des Plaines, Ill 


I can’t believe it! Instead of giving us 
a cover story about Elvis Presley, a man 
who made the American dream a real- 
ity, you gave us an eight-page spread 
about an American nightmare. 


Rebecca Everly | 


Livermore, Ky. 





The King of Comedy 


Three and one-half pages on Elvis and 


one paragraph on Groucho [Aug. 29]? 
Shame on you. 
Dennis Staples 
Fremont, Ohio 


Groucho was the divine king of com- 
edy, and his passing is disheartening to 
his fans. Your article was far too short to 
encompass his accomplishments or even 
to describe the joy he brought to millions 
His impact will never be forgotten. 

Steven Casper 
Baltimore 


I can only assume that the Groucho 
Marx I knew is not the same one whose 
passing was noted briefly in your Mile- 
stones column. 

I hope the excuse is not that he chose 
to die on a weekend. I doubt that TIME 
would want to suggest that, of all people, 
Groucho’s timing was off. 

Dick Cavett 
New York City 


Is it my imagination, or were you guys 

a little skimpy with the Groucho Marx 
obituary? 

Woody Allen 

New York City 





“Dignity” and “Justice” 

Upon his return from Cuba, Senator 
Church [Aug. 22] stated that his host Fidel 
Castro was a man of “dignity” with “a 
great sense of justice.” I would like to ask 
the Senator how he defines dignity and 
justice in the case of a man who keeps 
his people under constant surveillance, 
has thousands of political prisoners tor- 
tured, and sentences countless others to 
be shot by firing squads merely because 
they dare to disagree with his policies. 

Raul Alfonso 
Miami 


I was five years old when my parents 
and I left Cuba in 1962, but the Struggle 
and suffering my family, friends and fel- 
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One of Soviet Georgia’s senior citizens thought 
Dannon was an excellent yogurt. She ought to know. 
She’s been eating yogurt for 137 years. 
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Kelly Girl is continuing the largest recruiting campaign in its history, 
We're recruiting through national magazines such es Glamour, 
Cosmopolitan, Redbook, Ladies Home Journal and Good Housekeeping 
This means more skilled hands for us and the best in Kelly Girl® 
temporary office help for you 

And we're so sure of our service, we quarantee it. If you're not 
satisfied, you don't pay. 

Next time you need good, dependable, temporery office help 
call us. Remember. we're recruiting more to bring you the best 


Kelly Girl 


VISION OF KELLY 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 


RECRUITING MORE TO BRING YOU THE BEST 
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low countrymen have experienced as a re- 
| sult of the Castro takeover has been very 
real to me since then 

| Has Senator Church forgotten the 

young men who escaped from Cuba on 

the wheels of an airplane headed for 

Spain? Has he forgotten the many peo- 

ple who have escaped on rafts and small 
boats to live in freedom? 

Alina S. Palacios 

Auburn, Ala 


Children of God 
My brother joined the Children of 
God [Aug. 22] over five years ago, is hap- 
| py and has to my knowledge never shared 
his wife with anyone 
The Children of God open their cof- 
fee houses, as well as their hearts and 
homes, to everyone. They have sat up all 
night with junkies and prayed for them 
They share what little they have with the 
poor. I guess this is why the other coun- 
tries, SO poor in money and rich in love, 
welcome them 
Gail Sparks 
Centerville, Ohio 


As a former member of the Children 
of God for two years, I can personally tes- 
tify to the nearly incredible evils perpe- 
trated by the group and its “prophet,” 
David Berg 

It will never cease to puzzle me how 
so many people can be so deceived for so 
long in spite of all evidence against their 
delusion. Even some parents of cult mem- 
bers will defend to the death the mad- 
men who enslave their children’s minds 
Fortunately for me, God has special prov- 
idence for fools and idiots, and some of 
us escape. I was one of the few lucky ones 
to escape with my life and sanity still 
intact 





Stephen Thomson 
Chicago 


| Normalized Relations 
If China wants normal! diplomatic re- 
lations as much as or more than we do, it 
seems unfair that the U.S. be required to 
make all the sacrifices by breaking re- 
lations with Taiwan [Aug. 29]. It seems 
reasonable to assume that China could 
| make its sacrifice by promising not to take 

over Taiwan by force 

Leonard Schoppa 
Vernon, Texas 





We people in Taiwan are confident 
that we will outlive the menace of tyr- 
anny. We will carry on for years, alone if 
necessary! 

I'll be proud of having been a real Chi- 
nese struggling in my own land 

Chao Tsung-hsu 
Hsin-tsun, Taiwan 
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JUTT We Waste watcners 
and see how much more 
your paper dollars can buy. 


More for your money. 

Fort Howard has more ways for you 
to get more for your money. Like our 
new 700-foot roll towel. You get 
more hand-dries and less chance 

of run-out. 

Or our 1800-sheet ro}! of Billow 
tissue. Because it's longer than the 
Standard 1000-sheet roll, it doesn’t 
have to be changed as often, so your 
maintenance man makes fewer trips. 

Either way, your maintenance 
dollars buy more Productivity. 


Fort Howard Paper 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 54305 








More paper, too. 

Your maintenance man may be 
throwing away up to 25% of your 
Paper dollars in stub roll leftovers 
when he refills the cabinet. Now 

the Commander !® cabinet lets you 
load a new roll towel that won't start 
feeding until the old roll runs out. 


Be a waste watcher. 
Call your Fort Howard distributor 


and become a waste watche 
Before another dollar lan 
slips away. WD 


The Waste Watchers. 








How a Key Agent of The Home 4 
made a fast inventory check that led | 
to a fast settlement check. 


Burglary at the Bi-Rite warehouse in Man- your Home Key Agent is the man to see 
chester, New Hampshire! A silent alarm was when it comes to insurance. He gives you 
triggered, and the police rushed to the s¢ ene _ that “Something Extra” 


to discover that arson had been committed For the Key Agent nearest you, look in 
as well. the Yellow Pages. 


The fire department responded fast —and 


so did Home Key Agent Frank O'Gara, of The The Home 
slawsby Agency, Nashua, N.H. Frank assessed 

the damage, helped secure the warehouse, Insurance 
ind within twelve hours completed an inven- Company 


ory that expedited the claim settlement. ACity Investing Company 
On-the-spot service Another reason why 
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lome Key Agents give you that “Some thing Extra’ 
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Porsche thinks handling is the 
ultimate test of a sportscar. The 
nearly perfect balance of the 
Porsche 924's Slalom inelstoh dic . 
system gives.it'a cornering abil- 

ity that will leave you breathless. 


C n sTald]o “ce 
‘ beneath its wraparc 
Porsche decided a sports- 


glass hatchback. The Porsche 


924 is everything youve & 
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car should offer the ease 
(o) MolamelUlielenlelilemirelaice ANT Soy 

ts elem ielalice Mi aMeltetete oe 
mission. The Porsche 924 Sa NS RS Au LER A 
car and the best thing is it's 
under $10,000’ 
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is the first Porsche avail- 
able with fully automatic 
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Dear Tristaca, 

I was so pleased to get your 
letter. That's quite an honor 
to be first in your class. I'm very 
proud of you. I'm still teaching, 
but the only classes I'm taking 
now are ballet. Did you get 
all the postcards I sent? It was 
a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now —hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter. 
Take care now and write soon 


Debbera 


PS. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special 
love. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. Her mother has tried to support her 
family herself, but she can only get menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money gives Tristaca food and clothing and a chance to go to school. 
It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money 
now — you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. 
You'll receive the child's photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or money order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list right now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 
Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Pe eee 
Dr. Verent J. Mills i NTIM93 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy DO girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 

Please send my information package today. 

OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If 1 accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

O I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
OI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $_———_____ 


Dear Debbera, 

I want to tell you about my study. At the 
end of last year I was announced as best student 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a 
present from school. How about you, Debbera? 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you 
all my love. From your sponsored child, 


Tristaca 


Name 


Address. 











City a 

Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible. 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request. 


' Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 
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Lance: Going, Going... 





Bert's fate seems sealed, 


Lance affair last week spun out 

of anyone’s control. Instead of 
winding down, investigations were being 
stepped up into the capriciously loose 
banking habits of Bert Lance, the ami- 
able Georgian who directs the Office of 
Management and Budget. Each day 


brought torrents of new allegations, ru- 
mors of wrongdoing, hints of still more 
probes. Inevitably, reports surfaced that 
Jimmy Carter has reluctantly concluded 
that Lance must resign. Before long, per- 
haps before this week is out, one of the 





fter four months of bit-by-bit expo- | 
Ax: and mounting pressure, the 








but how badly has his boss been hurt? 


President's first major appointees is like- | 
ly to become the Carter Administration’s | 
first major casualty 

Carter insists that Lance be permitted 
to exit in his own way. The President’s 
embattled friend has demanded a chance 
to defend himself fully against charges of 
misusing his top positions at two Georgia 
banks to enhance his free-spending life- 
style and embark on a political career. 
Lance should get that opportunity this 
week in a session with the Senate’s Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee, which ap- 
proved his elevation to OMB director last 
January, ringingly re-endorsed him only 


RODDEYE Mims 











The Budget Director during July appearance before Senate Governmental Affairs Committee 








After months of mounting pressure, a long weekend of climactic events. 


seven weeks ago and now seems to feel it 
was misled. But no matter how forcefully 


| and shrewdly Lance defends his banking | 


past, his usefulness as Carter’s penny- | 
pinching Budget Director and as a bridge 
to the nation’s wary business community 
seems to have ended. 

Only a few weeks ago Carter was vig- 
orously defending Lance (“Bert, I’m 
proud of you”). But the Budget Director's 
position deteriorated rapidly just before, 
during and immediately after the long La- 
bor Day weekend. A trio of Senators 
played key roles: Majority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd of West Virginia; Connecticut 
Democrat Abraham Ribicoff, chairman 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee: 
and Charles Percy of Illinois, the com- 
mittee’s top Republican. They argued that 
prolonging Lance’s travail not only would 
be futile, but could seriously impair the 
President's ability to promote such Ad- 
ministration priorities as the Panama 
Canal treaty and the energy program. Be- 
fore the week was out, all three had called 
for Lance’s resignation. The climactic 
events unfolded this way 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, three of the Rib- | 
icoff committee’s staff men flew to At- 
lanta. They had been dispatched to in- 
terview former Lance associates and 
examine bank records, since the commit- 
tee in the past had been embarrassed by 
its lack of independent knowledge. Only | 
a month earlier the committee had given 
Lance what one member termed “our 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval.” 
The investigators found what they con- 
sidered evidence of potentially criminal 
behavior by Lance as a banker. By mid- 
week they notified Ribicoff and Percy 
O Washington. He was briefed by 

the investigators on Saturday 
morning, then phoned Percy in Illinois. 
After hearing the new evidence, Percy 
agreed with Ribicoff: the President should 
be told. They sent a letter by messenger 
to Camp David, Md., requesting a meet- 
ing. It was set for Monday, Labor Day. 

On the same Friday that Ribicoff hur- | 
ried back to the capital, Byrd phoned and 
asked to see Carter. That was most unusu- 
al. Byrd is determined to be the Senate’s 
man, not the President’s, and once vowed 
that he would offer Carter advice only if 
asked to. In fact, he had never phoned the | 
President before. 





n Friday, Sept. 2, Ribicoff ended 
a California vacation and flew to 
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Comptroller Heimann at last week's Senate hearings; Senators Ribicoff and Percy conducting probe; Senate Majority Leader Byrd 








After a torrent of allegations and persuasive entreaties by three Senators, a painful decision for the President. 


The two met that afternoon. Byrd told 
the President that the Lance case would 
not simply fade away, that the OMB di- 
rector’s effectiveness was being “seriously 
eroded,” and that Carter's own reputation 
and effectiveness were in serious jeopar- 
dy. The implication of Byrd’s message was 
that if the President was still loath to fire 
Lance, he should at least distance him- 
self from his wounded friend. 

Also on that eventful Friday, Trea- 
sury Secretary Michael Blumenthal called 
at the White House with more bad news: 
the outlines of a new report by Comp- 
troller of the Currency John Heimann. 
In his earlier report, Heimann criticized 
Lance’s banking practices but found that 
they did not warrant prosecution. 


n his new report, Heimann found that | 


on numerous occasions Lance may 
have used an airplane owned by the 

National Bank of Georgia for both per- 
sonal and political purposes from 1975 to 
1977. The comptroller considered this 
matter serious enough to refer to the Jus- 
tice Department for possible prosecution. 
Political use of the plane could be viewed 
as a corporate campaign donation and 
thus a violation of federal election laws. 
Personal use of the plane, if written off as 
a business expense and deducted from in- 
come taxes, could be a tax crime. 

The plane issue might seem minor 
The line between using a plane legitimate- 
ly to build good will for a corporation and 
using it illegally seems fuzzy. Even so, a 
criminal investigation of Lance was just 
one new problem too many for him. 

Heimann had also found a new, clear- 
cut instance of Lance’s highly dubious 
practice of drawing large personal loans 
from banks with which his own bank had 
established correspondent relationships. 
The comptroller’s report showed that 
Lance and his wife LaBelle got nearly 20 
loans totaling close to $4 million from 
Georgia’s Fulton National Bank between 
1963 and 1975—much of the time when 
Lance headed the Calhoun First Nation- 





al Bank. In numerous documents related 
to these loans, the Fulton bank noted that 
“satisfactory balances are maintained by 
Calhoun National Bank,” implying a di- 
rect connection between the loans and the 
interest-free deposits that Lance’s bank 
had placed with the Fulton bank to es- 
tablish a correspondent relationship. 

“There is some evidence,” Heimann’s 
report concluded, “tending to support the 
view that, but for the correspondent ac- 
counts, the loans would not have been 
made.” Heimann noted, however, that 
such a quid pro quo is not of itself illegal. 
It must also be shown that the Fulton 
bank received benefits from Calhoun’s in- 
terest-free deposit. In this case, Heimann 
found that Fulton’s services to Lance’s 
bank actually cost more than the reve- 
nues from the Calhoun money. 

The comptroller seemed even more 
concerned about a similar pattern of per- 
sonal loans that Lance had established 
through correspondent relationships with 
two smaller Georgia banks, in Ringgold 
and Cohutta, in which he had an inter- 
est. Since the two are state banks and do 
not come under Heimann’s jurisdiction, 
he referred the cases to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. If the FDIC 
found that Lance’s loans violated its reg- 
ulations, it could refer them to the Jus- 
tice Department for possible prosecution. 

No formal charge of illegality was be- 
ing leveled at Lance in these new cases. 
But the day after Blumenthal finished his 
Friday outlining, Carter's top deputy, 
Hamilton Jordan, flew down to Lance’s 
vacation house in Sea Island, Ga. One re- 
sult of his visit was that Lance hired that 
durable Democratic troubleshooter, Law- 
yer Clark Clifford, 70, to help prepare his 
defense before the Ribicoff committee. 
Cutting short his holiday, Lance flew back 
to Washington on Monday. 

Labor Day was all hard work for Car- 
ter too. Back from Camp David, he first 
met with Lance and his wife at the White 
House. Then came Ribicoff and Percy 
with their urgent plea that Lance resign 





or at least take a leave until his troubles 





could be cleared up. Carter ruled out ei- | 


ther action, contending that Lance should 
be allowed to defend himself. When the 


two Senators left the White House, they | 


told reporters that new evidence had sur- 
faced involving “allegations of illegality” 
and demanded Lance’s resignation. 
Briefed by Ribicoff over the week- 
end, Byrd made a second personal ap- 
peal to the President, dialing Carter at 
10:30 on Tuesday night. Byrd pressed his 
contention that business leaders, who 
once found Lance an effective liaison man 
for Carter, had now been soured by Bert’s 
freewheeling practices. Byrd also argued 
that the Lance affair was beginning to 
hurt Carter on the Hill—that his legis- 
lative program, already hard pressed, was 
being needlessly threatened. He pointed 


| Out that even next year’s congressional 


elections could be affected. 


These appeals and the new evidence | 


against Lance clearly troubled the Pres- 
ident. By Tuesday a few men aware of 
Carter’s feelings were convinced that he 
had made up his mind. He did not want 
to push Lance publicly, thus undercutting 
his subordinate’s defense. Yet his warm 
endorsements of Lance abruptly stopped 
Asked by reporters on Tuesday whether 
Lance would quit, Carter replied: “We'll 
talk about that later.” Press Secretary 
Jody Powell, notably subdued, said he 
would no longer try to respond to alle- 
gations against Lance; the director, said 
Powell, would soon do that himself. 


gun and the outcome seemed certain, 

the question remained: Precisely what 

had moved Ribicoff and Percy to push 
so firmly for an end to the affair? Nei- 
ther would explain publicly. But a num- 
ber of possible answers emerged as the 
Ribicoff committee hearings resumed last 
week. Republican Percy charged that 
Lance may have backdated three checks 
totaling $196,000 early this year for the 


fe: presidential distancing had be- 
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ton. Percy noted that although the three 
checks were dated Dec. 31, 1976, Lance 
had only $27,732 in his various bank ac- 
counts at that time. But he received a $3.4 
million loan from the National Bank of 
Chicago on Jan. 6, 1977, and, Percy sug- 
gested, probably wrote the checks then, 
since they were not cleared until mid-Jan- 
uary. The checks were used to repay loans 
and interest, and by backdating them, 
Lance could have claimed a larger inter- 
est deduction on his 1976 tax return. 
Committee investigators also discov- 
ered that Lance may have profited hand- 
somely from a series of unethical sales of 
a Beechcraft airplane. The Calhoun bank 
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| vertible, 
| wrongdoing by Lance. With one possible 
| €xception, what the committee investiga- 





Lancelot Co., wholly owned by Bert and 
LaBelle Lance. When Lance became 
president of the National Bank of Geor- 
gia, that bank then purchased the plane 
from Lancelot. The various sales prices 
were not revealed. 


It was not clear, however, whether | 


these new allegations were what had per- 


suaded Ribicoff and Percy to call for | 


Lance’s resignation. In fact, there may 
well be no “smoking gun”—no incontro- 
black-and-white evidence of 


tors seem to have unearthed is additional 
damaging information about Lance’s 


| extensively than had been revealed in 





waging his unsuccessful campaign for 
Governor of Georgia in 1974. It was ear- 
lier reported that his campaign accounts 
at the bank, which he then headed, were | 
overdrawn by as much as $99,529 at a 
time. The new allegations are that the 
bank may have paid for entertainment 
that Lance offered during his campaign, 
supplied computers for sending out cam- 
paign literature, and diverted employees’ 
time to helping Lance run. The bank also 
paid many of his campaign bills and list- 
ed them as business expenses. Lance ap- 
parently reimbursed the bank later. 

2) Justice Department officials in 





The Country Slicker 


He had all the success he craved—for a while 


H: was eating a lunch of his wife’s renowned chile con 
carne. While he finished his meal, she proudly showed 
TIME Correspondent Philip Taubman around the elegant, 
three-story house in fashionable Georgetown. She had made 
the draperies herself. Later that January day, the newcom- 
ers to Washington talked about how their lives had been 
magically transformed. They made no effort to conceal their 
excitement. “I can tell already,” said LaBelle Lance, “we're 
going to like Washington.” Bert Lance was quick to agree: 
“This is the biggest thrill of my life.” 

More thrills were to follow. Lance swiftly established 
himself as one of the most important figures in the Carter Ad- 
ministration, his powers extending far beyond his job as Di- 
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. iP. wien 
The Lances arriving at a Carter Inaugural party 
Now the thrill has become an ordeal. 


rector of the Office of Management and Budget. He was 
one of the President’s top economic advisers, his affable 
and reassuring ambassador to the business community and 
his most effective emissary to Capitol Hill. A great, sham- 
bling, unassuming bear of a man (6 ft. 4 in., 235 Ibs.), Lance 
loved to swap jokes, slap backs and artfully cajole the pow- 
erbrokers to go along with Jimmy. More important, Lance 
was Carter’s confidant. He was there to puff around the ten- 
nis court when the President summoned, or simply to sit 
down, kick off his shoes and talk on and on in his rumbling, 
resonant voice about whatever was on the President’s mind. 

At first they seemed to be an odd pair—the introspec- 
tive President, a cold-minded engineer with a passion to get 
every detail right, and the Bunyanesque extravert (the front 
license plate of his limousine on Inauguration Day pro- 
claimed BERT; the rear one, LANCE), who cheerfully man- 
gled facts in his haste to paint the big picture. But there 
were deep bonds between the two Opposites. At 46, Lance 
was closer in age to the President, who is 52, than most of 
the young Georgians who made up the White House’s in- 
ner circle. Like the Baptist President, Lance—a Methodist 
—took his religion seriously. Both were workaholics who 
thought nothing of being at their desks at 6:30 a.m.—and at 
6:30 p.m. as well. And both knew what it was like to fight 
their way from small-town Georgia to fame and power. 

Like Carter, Lance came from a modest but not penu- 
rious background. He spent his early years in the small 
north Georgia town of Young Harris (pop. 310), where his fa- 
ther was president of a tiny Methodist college. Lance went 
to school in a four-room building. “Everybody liked him, 
even though his father was the president of the college,” re- 
calls Georgia's Lieut. Governor Zell Miller, who shared a 
double desk with Lance and has remained a good friend 
ever since. “It’s really something to be that popular when 
the rest of the children in the class come to school in their 
one pair of overalls and only pair of brogan shoes.” 


To Lance family later moved to Calhoun, Ga. (pop. 
5,000), 65 miles to the southwest, where one of his sixth- 
grade classmates was LaBelle David, granddaughter of the 
president of the Calhoun First National Bank. LaBelle and 
Bert were married when they were both 19. In 1951, just be- 
fore graduation, Bert had to drop out of the University of 
Georgia to find a job. The first of his four sons was on his way. 
Lance never did get a degree; he never needed one. 
Grandfather David gave Lance a $90-a-week job asa 
teller in the bank, and he helped make ends meet by ref- 
ereeing high school football games. In 1963 Lance and a 
group of friends bought control of the bank and he became 
its president. At the age of 32 he was finally off and run- 





| bought it while Lance was the firm’s pres- banking practices. Among these findings: | Washington have claimed that they 
| ident. The bank then sold the plane to 1) Lance used the Calhoun bank more dropped a probe into this political use of 
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the Calhoun bank because no laws had 
been violated. But two assistant U.S. At- 
torneys in Atlanta insist, in affidavits to 
the Ribicoff committee, that there were 
violations and that they had recommend- 
ed Lance be indicted. The case was de- 
clared closed by John Stokes, then the 
U.S. Attorney in Atlanta, the day before 
Lance’s appointment as OMB director be- 
came known. Stokes said no basis for pros- 
ecution had been found. 

Potentially far more damaging to 
Lance, however, is an accusation brought 
against him by Bill Campbell, a former 
vice president of the Calhoun bank who 
pleaded guilty last year to having embez- 
zled nearly $1 million from the bank. Now 
serving an eight-year prison sentence, 
Campbell has told investigators that “he 
[Lance] was part of it,” meaning the em- 












bezzlement. Just how seriously the Sen- 
ators take Campbell's charge is unclear. 
Campbell has refused to supply an affi- 
davit, but has asked to appear before the 
committee. He has also promised to sup- 
ply documentation of his charges—but by 
week’s end had not done so 


he shy, easygoing Campbell 
worked as a lineman for Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. and a tractor 
dealer, then joined the Calhoun 
bank in 1968. He rose to vice president 
in three years. But Campbell apparently 
found his $18,000 salary inadequate. Be- 
ginning in 1971, he began diverting bank 
funds to his own use, pumping the mon- 
ey mainly into a 460-acre Angus cattle 
ranch he bought near Calhoun. His main 
technique, curiously risky in such a small 











town, was to take out loans in the names 
of other people and even a local church. 
He filed all the proper papers, then pock- 
eted the proceeds. Even while embezzling, 
Campbell ran up overdrafts as high as 
$197,058 in his personal account at the 
bank. Lance has conceded that he became 
aware of Campbell’s “cash flow” prob- 
lems in 1974. On Feb. 18, 1975, he nev- 
ertheless authorized the Atlanta bank, of 
which he was then president, to give 
Campbell a $100,000 unsecured loan at 
the prime interest rate. On July 14, 1975, 
Lance authorized a $250,000 loan to 
Campbell—a move later criticized by fed- 
eral bank examiners. 

Campbell's embezzlement was discov- 
ered in a predictable way. After Lance left 
the Calhoun bank, the new president, At- 
kins Henderson, routinely called a local 








ning. As one longtime Calhoun resident puts it, “He was 
the best damn energizer of people ever to shake your hand.” 
To bolster the local economy, Lance gave high-risk loans to 
people willing to start small businesses making tufted car- 
pets. Today the carpet factories are the area's leading em- 
ployers. To upgrade the local cattle, Lance had his bank 
buy purebred bulls, then leased them to farmers. His jaunty 
claim: “We have the only full-service, bull-service bank in 
the country.” As later became all too clear, Lance also re- 
garded Calhoun National as the family cookie jar—a con- 
venient source for no-interest loans. 


j n 1966 a state senator named Jimmy Carter asked Lance 
to help out in his long-shot campaign to win the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Governor, The two men got along 
from the start. Lance rallied some businessmen to Carter's 
losing cause and helped out even more in 1970, when the au- 
daciously ambitious man from Plains did reach the state- 
house. Carter first made Lance head of the inefficient, pa- 
tronage-ridden state highway department, which the banker 
cleaned up and streamlined. Then Carter put Lance in 
charge of his successful struggle to wheedle a stubborn leg- 
islature into passing his governmental reforms. 

In 1974 Lance plunged into politics, starting at the top. 
With Carter barred by law from succeeding himself, Lance 
ran for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination, using the 
financial razzle-dazzle that later was to become such a lia- 
bility. His campaign committees obtained $228,000 in loans 
from his bank in the form of overdrafts. In all, Lance spent 
more than $1 million. He campaigned furiously, but his be- 
guiling pose as an aw-shucks country boy backfired when op- 
ponents forced him to disclose that his net worth then was 
$3.1 million. Although he was Carter’s choice, he finished 
third. 

In 1975 Lance and two associates raised $7.4 million to 
buy a controlling interest in the National Bank of Georgia 
(Lance’s share: 21%). As president, Lance kept a Bible on 
his desk and put his office right on the main floor, where peo- 
ple could easily get at him. He adopted a risky, go-go strat- 
egy financing agribusiness operations. One of Lance’s safest 
deals: lending a total of $4.7 million to the Carter family’s 
thriving peanut firm. Says King Cleveland, former chair- 
man of NBG: “He got more new projects going in 24 months 
than we'd had in the previous 24 years.” 

Lance was fond of saying, “Folks are serious about three 
things. Their religion. Their family. And, most of all, their 
money.” Quite a few trusted him to handle their money. 
The NBG’s assets doubled to $400 million, making the bank 
Georgia’s fifth largest. 

Away from the office, Lance was at last leading the spec- 
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tacularly good life he had wanted so badly for so long. The 
sleepy-eyed banker collected houses and property as though 
he were playing Monopoly: a 50-room Atlanta mansion. 
complete with tennis courts, swimming pool and a sauna, 
now up for sale at $2 million; a $100,000 hideaway on Sea Is- 
land; and a $150,000 estate and 400 acres of farmland in Cal- 
houn. Bert and LaBelle entertained lavishly; at one party, 
the guests had to come in shifts, since his dining room in At- 
lanta held only 50 people. 

Then came 1976. It turned out that Lance had bet on the 
right man, and by January 1977 he was settling into Wash- 
ington. He relished it all—for a while. But by last week, there 
were no casual callers or formal parties at the house in 
Georgetown. The press waited on the sidewalk to ask ques- 
tions as Lance hurried in and out, his frame sagging and the 
circles under his eyes growing deeper and darker. Bert 
Lance’s Washington adventure had been transformed from 
the biggest thrill into the greatest ordeal of his life. ® 


CALHOUN Times 





With family, Lance starts 1974 gubernatorial campaign 
A Bible on his desk and cookies in the jar. 
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customer and asked about a loan the man 
had just made. “What loan?” the Startled 
customer inquired. He had not asked for a 
loan, despite the Papers on Henderson’s 
desk. On July 31, 1975, Henderson, Lance 
and Calhoun Bank Attorney J. Beverly 
Langford braced Campbell at his farm 
home; he readily admitted his thefts. 
Lance immediately notified the FBI. 

A different example of the personal 
trouble—and indeed tragedy—that may 
be related to the Calhoun bank’s liberal 
lending policies was the apparent suicide 
of LaBelle Lance’s brother, Beverly Banks 
David, a Jefferson City, Mo., school of- 
ficial. He was found dead on Nov. 24, 
1974, in his car; he had started the en- 
gine while the garage doors were closed, 
When his Missouri estate was probated, 
his solely held assets were valued at 
$4,177. His wife was astounded to find, 
however, that the Calhoun National Bank 
claimed he owed it $254,222. Northwest 
Georgia Bank in Ringgold lodged claims 
for $30,000. It turned out that David had 
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borrowed $165,328 from the Calhoun 
bank between 1968 and 1972. He had also 
overdrawn two checking accounts there 
by a total of $73,401. David’s wife said 
she had no idea where all that money had 
gone. But David did have other assets 
—stocks and other securities worth an un- 
disclosed amount—that were being held 
at the Calhoun bank. Before his death, 
David told friends that these assets, as 
well as assets of other family members, 
were handled by Bert Lance himself. 


ertainly, Lance must be given ev- 
ery chance to knock down all 
charges that are being made. The 
man’s ordeal has been severe. But 
for the nation, the overriding issue is not 
Lance’s difficulties or his fitness for office 
but just what the affair has revealed about 
Jimmy Carter. Although the situations 
are worlds apart in both kind and im- 
portance, that familiar Nixonian question 
is at least remotely relevant: What did he 
know and when did he know it? Indeed, 
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“while this Administration fiddles?” 













AS sists 200, Washington passed through one of 
those implausible hours that are both its curse and its 
exhilaration. In the White House the leaders of Latin 
America and the U.S. dined on lobster and roast veal and 
hoisted scores of glasses of Blanc de Blancs champagne in 
warm tribute to the spirit of the new Panama Canal trea- 
ty signed earlier. 

Outside, as these melodic strains —— the cool eve- 
ning, there was the jarring counterpoint o: a growing polit- 
ical crisis. From Capitol Hill to Foggy Bottom, Congress- 
men, bureaucrats, journalists and their groupies hovered in 
offices near phones for new fragments from the Bert Lance 


Just about then a fictional replay of the Nixon tragedy 
— Washington: Behind Closed Doors—was holding 50 mil- 
lion Americans in front of their TV screens. The best line 
of the day came out of this electronic novel. Andy Griffith, 
playing a retiring President patterned on Lyndon Johnson, 
cast a wise eye on Jason Robards, the fictional Nixon, and 
advised, “It’s plenty hard to lose the affection and trust of 
those people. But let me tell you something, lose it once, by 
God you never get it back!” 

That does not seem to be a very difficult truth to per- 
ceive. And if it has penetrated to the Hollywood script- 
writers, then it would not seem illogical to assume that the 
fellow in the Oval Office should have some understanding 
of that basic rule of leadership. Yet it was this very disaster 
with which Jimmy Carter flirted last week. 

The Bert Lance problem was at first nothing more than 
a minor personal crisis for Lance. A jovial, energetic friend 
of the President’s was suddenly found to be something less 
than the financial wi and fixture of probity that ev- 
eryone had been led to believe he was, 

In almost every difficulty that comes this close to the 
Chief Executive, there is a moment when the problem can 
be solved with minor discomfort for the presidency and the 
people. But also at that critical juncture there is the danger 
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Jimmy Behind Closed Doors 


that the President, by design or from carelessness, will trans- 
form the issue into a presidential test. That is a deep and dan- 
gerous morass. Carter put one foot in that morass on the 
afternoon of Aug. 18 when he choppered down from Camp 
David to give Lance his “Bert, I’m proud of you” vote of con- 
fidence. In those few seconds what Bert Lance had done or 
not done became of secondary importance. Jimmy Carter, 
followed by the supportive chorus of his naive aides, tried 
to tell the American people that what Bert Lance had done 
as a banker was quite normal and that Bert represented the 
Administration’s highest code of conduct. 

That is an insult to almost everyone’s intelligence. 
Whether Lance’s actions are illegal is not the critical ques- 
tion. Common sense tells most of the nation that Lance’s ac- 
tions are so far from the norm as to be bizarre. Thus as 
Carter and his people have argued Lance’s case, they have 
painted themselves to be either slightly dishonest or grossly 
uncomprehending. In either environment trust wilts. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the old memories of 
Johnson and Nixon surfaced. Carter’s troubles 
were only a tiny fraction of those of the other two Pres- 
idents, the pattern of response was distressingly familiar. 
L.B.J. thought it would ease his burden a bit to deceive 
the people slightly about Viet Nam. The people, as they 
almost always do in this age, found out, and their fury 
against these distortions was as great as against the war. 
Nixon’s belief that somehow the public would not know 
he was covering up about Watergate was the greatest mis- 
calculation in his sordid ledger. 

And, sure enough, even as Carter was contemplating 
new findings about Lance, Pollster Lou Harris arrived in 
town with a new poll showing Carter down seven points 
in his standing in the nation. And that poll was taken be- 
fore the last few days that went so badly for Bert Lance. 
Harris predicted that the people would continue to lose 
faith in Carter as long as he stubbornly refused to be can- 
did with them. 











as various investigations continued last 
week, some officials who had been in- 
volved in checking Lance’s record prior 
to his confirmation as OMB chief defen- 
sively raised charges of a cover-up by 
members of the Carter transition team 


Still defending his decision not to 
press prosecution of Lance for bank over- 
drafts to finance his campaign, former 
US. Attorney Stokes called a press con- 
ference to complain that he had given the 
FBI a full report. The report, he said, 
should have been forwarded by Carter’s 
transition team to the Ribicoff committee. 
“Some members of the Carter Adminis- 
tration withheld this information,” said 
Stokes. Stung by accusations that he had 
prematurely closed the case, Stokes was 
clearly eager to shift the blame. “Why 
should I burn,” he asked rhetorically, 


A parallel claim was made by Rob- 
ert Bloom, now Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency and a career bureaucrat who 
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Oil from Alaska’s North Slope 










































That’s good energy | 
news for America and | 
good news for our | 
economy too. 
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engineering challenge years that j 
have culminated in one of the world’s 
nents i 
t rans-Alaska Pipeline. Once the 
go-ahead for construction was given 
the work was completed on time in 
a little over three years 
Now, the oil found back in 1968 
Ss Towing from Prudhoe Bay 800 mile 
south to the port of Valdez. Here 
tankers load up and carry the oil 
to the lower 48 states 
By next year, the pipeline 
expected to be delivering some 1.2 
million barrels of oil a day. That's equa 
to roughly 15 percent of the oil our 
country now has to import. It's enough 
to reduce payments to foreign 
countries by almost $6 billion a year 
for years to come j 
oomeday, other projects may 
contribute as much. But we have to 
Say “someday” because developing 
new supplies of energy takes time 
whether it's finding new sources of 
- 


gas and oll, opening new coal mine: 
building power plants, or ins 
solar energy systems 

Time—one thing alc Ng with energy 
olf that we can't afford 
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Have you ever seen a grown man cry? 








was acting comptroller when Lance's 
nomination was approved by the Senate. 
Appearing before a House banking sub- 
committee, Bloom fielded a barrage of 
questions about why he had not alerted 
Congress to Lance’s banking practices. 

Bloom’s lame defense: he had as- 
sumed that whatever he knew about 
Lance’s banking background was also 
known to Carter staffers who were han- 
dling Lance’s nomination and supposed 
they had passed such information to the 
Ribicoff committee. Yet Bloom had, in 
fact, warmly endorsed Lance in a letter 
to that committee and in the classified 
FBI report. He noted only briefly that the 
comptroller’s office had found some prob- 
lems at the Calhoun bank—a reference 
Bloom claimed should have been taken 
as a “red flag.” He certainly did; he kept 
documents related to those problems 
locked in a safe in his bathroom, of all 
places, to prevent them from being leaked. 

Bloom also said that at Lance’s re- 
quest, he had not even told the FBI that 
the comptroller had worked out a cease- 
and-desist agreement with the Calhoun 
bank in December 1975. Lance had told 
him this might needlessly hurt the bank’s 
business. Bloom’s action was not without 
basis, since the comptroller’s office can- 
not legally reveal the existence of such en- 
forcement agreements without approval 
of the affected bank. The agreement re- 
quired the end of all overdrafts to Lance 
and his family, ordered the bank to up- 
grade its loose lending practices, even 
questioned Lance’s bank salary (his pay 
has not been revealed). More generally, 
Bloom told the committee he had not been 
more critical of Lance because “no one 
likes to be a skunk at a garden party.” 

The next witness before the House 
committee made no claim of a cover-up 
but nevertheless fanned such suspicions. 
Donald Tarleton, regional director of the 
comptroller’s Atlanta office, had lifted the 
Calhoun agreement just before Lance was 
nominated to OMB. Tarleton testified that 
| Lance had visited him the day he ended 
the sanctions (Nov. 22, 1976), but insist- 
ed Lance had made no request that he 
do so. The visit, Tarleton said, “served as 
a reminder” that he had intended to end 
the agreement. Yet six days earlier, Tarle- 
ton had written an internal memo about 
the Calhoun bank in which he failed to 
mention any such intention. 


s the heat drifted toward the White 
Av officials there sharply de- 


nied any attempt to conceal in- 

formation about Lance from 
Congress. TIME has learned that the FBI 
report on Lance mentioned many of the 
most important allegations since raised 
—the overdrafts, the political aid from 
the Calhoun bank, the large personal 
loans. But the criticism was muted by 
high praise in the report from key Jus- 
tice Department and comptroller officials 
who had been investigating Lance. They 
assured the FBI men that his banking rec- 
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ord did not make him unfit to run OMB. | point Lance was the wellspring. Every- 


But why did the White House fail to 
send the FBI report to the Ribicoff com- 
mittee? Because, said White House Coun- 
sel Robert Lipshutz, it was, on the whole, 
favorable. Moreover, raw FBI reports have 
not normally been a part of nomination 
hearings unless a Senate committee asks 
to see them. Ribicoff's had not. Protested 
Lipshutz: “Should Jimmy Carter person- 
ally audit the business affairs for the last 
two or three years of everyone he wants 
to appoint?” 

That is not quite the right question. 
It is whether Carter, knowing what he 
did about Lance, should have been so ea- 
ger to appoint him to high office. Clearly, 
Carter knew before nominating Lance 


JEROME MCCLENDON—ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
" At me | 





Campbell during 1976 embezzlement trial 
“What loan?” asked the startled customer. 


that he and his family had seriously over- 
drawn their accounts at the Calhoun 
bank, that the comptroller had ordered 
such overdrafts stopped, that possible po- 
litical campaign irregularities had been 
referred to the Justice Department. He 
also knew that the Calhoun agreement 
had been lifted and the Justice case closed. 
Although he was aware that Lance had 
often borrowed money, he apparently did 
not know that the loans were so large and 
involved correspondent relationships. 

Whether or not specific evidence 
emerges of a White House cover-up of 
Lance’s background, there is little doubt 
of where the responsibility lies for an ap- 
pointment gone wrong. It is with the Pres- 
ident. Reports TIME White House Cor- 
respondent Stanley Cloud: ; 

“Jimmy Carter's determination to ap- 





thing else flowed from that: the unseem- | 
ly eagerness with which the comptroller 
and the Justice Department moved to 
erase the black marks on Lance's record; 
the FBI's ‘yes but’ report, which laid out 
adverse facts and also included wide- 
spread praise of Lance; the failure of key 
Carter staffers to see the political dan- 
gers in the appointment; the failure of the 
Senate committee to investigate more 
thoroughly.” The affair illustrates a dis- 
quieting fact about Carter: when he likes 
and instinctively trusts someone, he read- 
ily overlooks his weaknesses. 


hether Carter's tolerance stems 
from an unhealthy cronyism or 
a sympathetic willingness to for- 


give faults is not clear. But it does 
not reflect favorably on his sense of po- 
litical reality. Although Carter has made 
some excellent Cabinet appointments, his 
choice of Lance and his concentration of 
Georgians on the White House staff do 
not square with his frequent assertions 
that he has sought the best possible per- 
son for each key job. 

Certainly, Carter has been hurt by the 
Lance affair. His reputation as the cham- 
pion of ethical purity has been perma- 
nently tarnished—a point that Delaware's 
Republican Senator William Roth ham- 
mered home with devastating effective- 
ness last week merely by citing two Carter 
comments before the Ribicoff committee: 
“Just staying within the law will never 
be enough for a Carter campaign or a Car- 
ter Administration.” And: “The Water- 
gate tragedy showed that concealment of 
a mistake or impropriety can be more se- 
rious in some instances than the impro- 
priety itself.” Just how seriously Carter's 
effectiveness has been damaged is less 
clear. A Harris survey released last week 
showed Carter’s public approval rating 
had fallen from 59% in July to 52% in 
late August (at the same period in their 
presidencies, Gerald Ford had an approv- 
al rating of only 39%, and Richard Nixon 
65%). Only a third of those questioned ap- 
proved his handling of the Lance problem. 

His rating could fall even further 
Only a few weeks ago, Congressmen vis- 
iting their districts were hearing almost 
nothing about Lance from constituents. 
Now some of them are hearing almost 
nothing else. Reports from TIME’s US. 
bureaus confirm this concern. Atlanta Bu- 
reau Chief Rudolph Rauch noted that 
Carter’s support of Lance—“Bert, I'm 
proud of you”—is proving costly: “With 
that declaration Carter managed to oblit- 
erate the one element that made him dif- 
ferent—the innocence of the outsider, the 
incorruptibility of the unentrenched. That 
difference was his major hold on the 
American people.” Other bureaus saw 
that hold slipping as well. From Chica- 
go, Midwest Bureau Chief Benjamin Cate 
reported that Carter had lost credibility 
because of his “mulish support of Lance 
in the face of the overwhelming evidence 
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that his Budget Director was, at the very 
least, a wheeler-dealer. Had Carter cut 
his losses early on by easing Lance out, 
he would have gotten himself off the 
hook.” From Boston, Senior Correspon- 
dent James Bell noted: “A wide variety 
of politicians, businessmen and academi- 
cians only want to know when Lance is 
going and why he hasn't gone already, 
You can almost hear Carter's support 
dripping away like a faucet in the night.” 
Can Carter repair the leaks? That 
could depend on how swiftly, and skill- 
fully, he moves to cut his losses. At week’s 
end Senate Majority Leader Byrd reiter- 
ated the advice that he had offered the 
President on Tuesday. Lance “should 
have his say before the committee and 
then resign,” said Byrd. He added: “It is 
inevitable that he will resign.” Carter’s 
reply, delivered while campaigning in 
New Jersey for Governor Brendan Byrne, 
was ambiguous. “I respect the opinion of 
people like Senator Byrd,” said the Pres- 
ident, “but I agree with him that Bert 
| ought to have a chance to explain.” 
For Jimmy Carter, the affair may be 
a domestic Bay of Pigs, on a far less se- 
rious level. John Kennedy shouldered the 
blame for that disaster and emerged from 
it scarred but, in a sense, enlarged. How 
Carter now concludes the Lance affair 
may well determine not only how bad his 
scars will be but also how capable he is 
of growing in the presidency. Blaming 
others for having failed to detect Lance’s 
flaws, or denying that the appointment 
| was a mistake, would do him no good and 
could damage him further. But if Carter 
were to assume full responsibility, and if 
he were to admit that his “Bert, I’m proud 
of you” statement was a blunder, he could 
| conceivably salvage something from the 
affair after all a 
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Carter and Lance during last month's “Bert, I'm proud of you” news conference 








How Bankers 
View Bert 


Most condemn him, but they 
fear reform more 





FF weeks the American Bankers As- 
sociation in Washington has been 
swamped with irate letters and phone 
calls from members. Their gripe: Bert 
Lance’s flamboyant ways have given the 
business a black eye, and could subject it 
to far more intense Government scrutiny 
than now exists. Said ABA Spokesman Ed- 
ward Smith: “The practices Lance is sup- 
posed to have followed cannot be con- 


aren't tolerated in most banks.” 

Nonetheless, when officials at one of 
New York City’s biggest banks tried to 
write an internal memo explaining to 
their employees exactly what Lance had 
done and why it was wrong, they finally 
gave up. Reason: they could not decide, 
on the basis of the facts available, wheth- 
er many of Lance's freewheeling practices 
should be regarded as illegal, unethical, 
stupid—or none of these. 

This murky area of what is proper and 
improper is at the heart of the banking in- 
dustry’s worries about the Lance affair. As 
Comptroller of the Currency John Hei- 
mann declared in his report last month, 
the OMB director’s finances raised “unre- 
solved questions as to what constitutes ac- 
ceptable banking practice.” Bankers fear 
that congressional reformers will seize on 
the nationwide hue and cry over Lance to 
resolve those questions by further tighten- 
ing of federal banking laws 

Last week Democratic Representa- 
tive Fernand St Germain, chairman of a 
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sidered normal or widespread. They just | 








House banking subcommittee, sounded 
a battle cry for the reformers as he opened 
hearings on bank law enforcement, in- 
cluding the Lance case. St Germain called 
for “a serious and vigorous effort to im- 
prove the nation’s banking codes,” par- 
ticularly in such back-scratching areas 
as “insider lending, tie-ins among bank- 
ing institutions and the ease with which 
changes in bank control are financed.” | 
Said he: “The evidence I have seen to 
date leads me to believe that Bert Lance, 
his family and friends regarded the Cal- 
houn First National Bank as their play- 
pen—to be used as they pleased.” An- 
other hearing on bank regulation starts 
this week before the Senate Banking 
Committee, chaired by Wisconsin Dem- 
ocrat William Proxmire. 

Bankers are worried that the hearings 
will lead to more red tape in a business 
that they feel already has too much of it. 
The nation’s nearly 14,700 commercial 
banks and their 250,000 employees are 
overseen by state or federal agencies—the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation—which over the 
years have issued hundreds of regulations. 
Complained an official of the Federal Re- 
serve: “We've got so many goddam rules 
now, there aren’t enough hours in the day 
to keep them alphabetized, much less 
working.” The regulations tightly limit 
the way in which banks can do business 
—for instance, by setting a 5% ceiling on 
the savings-account interest that they can 
pay and prohibiting them from refusing 
loans because of a prospective borrower's 
race, color or sex. Other provisions govern 
bankers’ personal business affairs. An ex- 
ample: they must share details of large 
debts with their banks’ directors. 

Still, most of what constitutes good 
banking practice has been left to the 
bankers’ own judgment. Two of their pri- 
vate groups—the ABA and the Bank Ad- 
ministration Institute—have written de- 
tailed codes of conduct for bankers, but 
neither has been accepted throughout the 
industry. Standards vary from region to 
region and from city to small town. 


everal big-city bankers maintained 

that Lance’s go-getting ways would 
have got him into immediate trouble al- 
most everywhere except in those parts of 
the South and the Midwest where branch 
banks are severely limited or prohibited 
altogether. In such areas, sniffed a Los 
Angeles banker, “you have a lot of family- 
run banks, entrepreneurial thinking and 
sometimes disdain for the rules of the 
game.” Not so, insisted a major share- 
holder of a small Florida bank: “The 
country banks—those with less than $50 
million in deposits—are tougher than the 
big banks.” Still, cookie-jar shenanigans 
are more likely to happen at small banks, 
which are less conspicuous on the finan- 
cial scene than big urban institutions, 

Actually, most banks—large or small, 
rural or urban—have strict safeguards 
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that about 93% of the bankers replying 
routinely offered personal loans to cor- 
responding banking partners like Lance. 
But some bankers criticized Lance for so 
obviously shifting his bank’s correspon- 
dent business along with his personal 
loans. Lance has denied that he made the 
switches in order to get loans for himself. 
which would be illegal. Still, said a Los 
Angeles bank officer, “no serious banker 
could look at the pattern of his bank’s 
opening up correspondent accounts and 
Lance's getting personal loans and believe 
the sequence was coincidental.” Added a 
New York banker: “The use of compen- 
sating balances to buy favors for yourself 
is a rotten practice but very common” 
—and one that is frequently employed by 
businessmen as well as bankers. In a typ- 
ical case, a New York bank lent $125,000 
to a company’s treasurer, accepting stock 
worth almost $70 a share as collateral. 
The stock’s price later dropped to below 
$10 a share, but the bank did not demand 
more collateral or repayment of the loan 
because the borrower kept a lot of his 
firm’s money on deposit at the bank. 


Collateral Bankers are undisturbed that 
banks granted Lance loans for little or 
no collateral. Said a banker in Atlanta: 
“Bert was known and highly regarded. 
Collateral is important, but reputation 
and character are just as important.” Yet 
some bankers noted that Lance’s lenders 
were concerned that his collateral—most- 
ly shares in Atlanta’s National Bank of 
Georgia—was insufficient. Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co., for example, which 
loaned Lance $2.6 million in 1975, sent 
him eight letters seeking verification of 
the collateral and once demanded that he 
increase it. Bankers were aghast that on 
one occasion Lance used the same col- 
lateral for two different loans. Said a Cal- 
ifornia banker: “That is definitely against 
the rules.” 

To end such abuses, Congressman St 
Germain would make it illegal for a bank- 
er to borrow from a correspondent bank 
under any circumstances. Bankers dis- 
agree vehemently on this point. Com- 
plained the ABA’s Smith: “That may look 
good on the page of an economics text- 
book. But it would be disastrous for good, 
competitive banking. After all, bankers 
need full and speedy access to credit too.” 

Instead of new laws, the bankers nat- 
urally call for better enforcement of ex- 
isting ones. They support Proxmire’s bill 
to give federal bank examiners the au- 
thority to fine or force the firing of way- 
ward bankers. At present, the examiners 
must choose between issuing wrist-slap- 
ping reports or shutting down the errant 
banks completely. But the bankers Oppose 
another Proxmire bill that would consol- 
idate bank regulation in a single federal 
agency. In a seeming contradiction, the 
bankers argue that overlap and compe- 
tition among agencies can make for bet- 
ter supervision—even though this has not 
been the case in the past. . 
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of course. Small customers who write 
checks without enough funds to cover 
them usually have their checks bounced 
and are hit with small fines by their banks. 
Large customers, like corporations whose 
accounts are so active that overdrafts may 
often be made unintentionally, work out 
agreements with their banks to treat the 
overdrafts as interest-bearing loans.* 
Some bankers suggest that Lance’s 
overdrafts violated the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation O, which limits bor- 
rowing by officers from their own banks 
to maximums of $30,000 for a home mort- 
gage, $10,000 for educational expenses 
and $5,000 for other purposes. Even if le- 
gal, declared a Wall Street banker, the 
overdrafts were “a misuse of a portion of 
corporate assets because they were divert- 


against abuses by officers and employees. 
A case in point is the huge United Cal- 
ifornia Bank in Los Angeles, which makes 
no loans to senior officers. An employee 
who overdraws his checking account 
more than once may face dismissal. The 
First City Bank of Gainesville, Fla., even 
requires employees to do their banking 
elsewhere. Yet a well-known banker in a 
large metropolitan area is not likely to en- 
counter trouble in getting a personal loan. 

Bankers interviewed by TIME corre- 
spondents generally agreed with a New 
Yorker that if the allegations are true, 
Lance had violated banking ethics “by a 
long shot.” Their assessments: 


Overdrafts The bankers all condemned 
the overdrafts that Lance and his family 































































































































IT'S A TERRIBLE THING BERT 
LANCE HAS DONE 10 BANKING! 


























































ran up at the Calhoun bank while he was 
a top official there. Last week Comptroller 
Heimann reported that Lance’s account 
was overdrawn by about $50,000 more 
than two dozen times between 1972 and 
1975. The comptroller said he considered 
the overdrafts to be “quite serious, ter- 
ribly serious.” As Previously disclosed, 
Lance’s wife LaBelle overdrew her ac. 
count by up to $110,000 in late 1974, Be- 
tween September 1974 and April 1975, 
nine Lance relatives were responsible for 
up to $450,000 in overdrafts. “That was 
the crudest of violations,” said Clarence 
Barksdale, chairman of the First Nation- 
al Bank in St. Louis. “It amounted to an 
interest-free loan.” 

Overdrafts are a common occurrence, 


ed to a purpose that serves the personal in- 
terests of an officer of the bank, rather 
than the depositors and stockholders.” 


Loans Few bankers thought Lance was 
wrong to seek personal loans from cor- 
respondent banks, which provided ser- 
vices for the banks he ran in exchange 
for interest-free accounts. Said one Flor- 
ida banker: “He’s going to go to a bank 
where he does business. It’s as simple as 
that.” In fact, an ABA 1976 survey found 
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“Al @ press conference last month, President Car- 
= rather Sypticaly admitted that he and his wife 
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Flanking OAS's Alejandro Orfila, Carter and Torrijos sign canal treaty (rear left: Negotiators Linowitz and Bunker) 
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Now for the Hard Part 


Signing the Panama Canal pact was easy; selling 


N° since John Kennedy’s funeral in 
1963 had so many heads of state de- 
scended on Washington at once. Nineteen 
national leaders, along with top Officials of 
eight other Western Hemisphere nations 

from Canada’s Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau to Argentina’s President Jorge 
Rafael Videla—were in town with full. 
glittering retinues. The occasion: the sign- 
ing ofa Panama Canal treaty that was ini- 
tialed last month after 13 years of on-and- 
off efforts through the Administrations of 
four U.S. Presidents 


Carter and Torrijos embracing after signing (left); treaty opponents carrying placards on steps of U.S. Capitol 
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it won t be 


The event was surrounded by all the 
relish and trimmings that Jimmy Carter 
could concoct. In the pillared, chande- 
liered, flag-draped Hall of the Americas 
in the Pan American Union building 
Carter and Panamanian Strongman Gen- 
eral Omar Torrijos Herrera signed two 
treaties (TIME cover, Aug. 22). The first 
gradually cedes control of the canal to 
Panama by the year 2000 The second 
guarantees permanent U.S. protection of 
the canal. “This opens a new chapter in 
our relations with all the nations of this 
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hemisphere,” Carter told an audience of 
1,500. He made a point of adding that if 
a new, sea-level canal is built, it will be 
done in Panama with the cooperation of 
the US. Said Torrijos “Being strong car- 
ries with it the commitment to be fair 
and you have turned imperial force into 
moral force.” With that, he grasped Car- 
ter’s hand and enfolded him in a hearty 
Latin American embrace 

The abrazo, of course, does not clinch 
the treaty, which faces a months-long 
scrap in the U.S. Senate and a plebiscite 
in Panama as well. But as last week’s 
events sharply dramatized, Carter is go- 
ing to use all his presidential resources to 
win approval of the treaty. He needs it to 
vindicate his foreign policy, which has run 


















into snags in the Middle East, in the Far 
East and in the SALT talks. He also wants 
to emphasize that he is not solely pre- 
occupied with East-West problems, but 
gives considerable weight to the crucial 
relationship between the developed North 
and the underdeveloped southern portion 
of the globe. The Panama Canal treaty 
he feels, is the key to establishing better 
relations with the South. As Costa Rican 
President Daniel Oduber told TIME Cor- 
respondent Jerry Hannifin, “Carter has 
raised much hope. He has rediscovered 
what has been there all along: we like 
you norteamericanos. He is giving us a 
chance to prove that 

All week long, Carter tried to prove 
that the feeling was mutual. At receptions 
and state dinners, Scotch and champagne 
flowed freely, and there were enough pe- 
tit fours and napoleons to pave the Inter- 
American Highway. Hamilton Jordan, 
the Carter troubleshooter charged with 





Helga Orfila, wife of OAS leader, and Rosalynn Carter at signing 





gelling the treaty through the Senate, tes- 
ufied to the importance of the occasion 
by showing up in a jacket and tie at a re- 
ception following the treaty signing. U.S 
Protocol Chief Evan Dobelle, who had to 
arrange more than a score of identical red- 
carpet receptions, was described by one 
sympathetic observer as “busier than a 
centipede on a treadmill 


T° guard the Latin American leaders, 
most of them military strongmen 
thousands of security agents and local po- 
lice were mobilized. Helicopters and 
sharpshooters positioned on rooftops kept 
constant watch. There were raucous right- 
wing demonstrations against the trealy 
and lefl-wing protests against the Latin 
American leaders, but they were kept un- 
der control. Bomb threats emptied the 
Washington Monument and _ several 
downtown buildings, however, and two 
bombs went off, one at the Soviet Aero- 


Chilean President Augusto Pinochet at his embassy in Washington 


Fidel did not rate an invitation, but some who did stayed home an yway because there were so many “gorillas” in town 


flot offices and another 100 yds. from 
the White House. Anti-Castro Cubans 
claimed responsibility, though Fidel was 
not in town (Cuba was excluded from the 
Organization of American States in 1962 
and he was not invited). No one was hurt 
in the explosions 

Carter met individually with each 
head of state to talk over hemisphere mat- 
ters: borders, armaments, trade. fishing 
disputes, balance of payments and human 
rights. By lavishing attention on leaders 
who are not all noted for their devotion 
to individual liberties, Carter stirred com- 
plaints that he was sacrificing his human 
rights campaign to get the treaty accept- 
ed. Mexican President José L6pez Por- 
tillo refused to attend the ceremonies, in 
fact, at least partly because he objected 
to being seen with some of the Latino “go- 
rillas” who were on hand. But Carter, if 


smiling, dealt quite sternly with some of 
the autocratic leaders whom he flatly ac- 


At ceremonies, from left, Vice President Walter Mondale and Wife Joan, Gerald Ford, Lady Bird Johnson and Nelson Rockefeller 
If Hamilton Jordan put on a coat and tie, the event had to be something special 
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cused of violating human rights. “Magn- 
ifico hombre, de veras,” murmured Chil- 
ean President Augusto Pinochet as he 
emerged from his presidential lecture, 
even though Carter had urged him to 
speed up trials and release more prisoners. 

Privately, some Latin Americans 
have expressed uneasiness that Panama 
will be gaining control of the canal; much 
of their trade depends on the waterway, 
which they do not want to see shut down 
because of political instability or misman- 
agement. Despite the Latin leaders’ pub- 
lic messages of unwavering, unambiguous 
support of the canal pacts, one visiting for- 
eign minister fretted: “I hope that Jeemy 
Carter has not gotten himself too far out 
on a limb on our behalf.” 


Ce is indeed out on a limb. “The 
fact is the canal has a constituency 
and the treaty has no constituency,” says 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, who 
along with Sol Linowitz negotiated the ac- 
cord. By one nose count, only 35 Sena- 
tors now favor the treaty, 22 are opposed 
and 43 are undecided—far short of the 
two-thirds vote needed for approval. But 
the undecided count may be deceptive. A 
vote on the treaty is not likely to occur 
until early next year and, as one Repub- 
lican Senator asks, “Why should I make 
my position known now? I'd just be sub- 
jecting myself to six months of hate mail.” 

A Gallup poll released last week in- 
dicates that 46% of Americans disapprove 
of the treaty, while 39% favor it, and 15% 
are undecided. Not many of those polled 
may be familiar with the treaty provisions. 
Even so, the figures represent an increase 
in support over earlier surveys. 

Fanning the opposition, Richard Vi- 
guerie, a direct-mail expert for conserva- 
tive causes, is sending out millions of let- 
ters condemning the new pact. Repub- 
lican Senator Strom Thurmond issued a 
familiar, oversimplified blast at the “give- 
away.” Said he: “We paid for it, we built 
it, and it’s ours.” Mississippi Democrat 
John Stennis announced his opposition to 
the treaty, and, in a severe blow to the Ad- 
ministration, Barry Goldwater said he 
would not be supporting the pact after 
all. Now that he has read the text of the 
agreements, said Goldwater, “I would 
have to oppose [their] passage.” 

The most effective opponent of all, 
Ronald Reagan, went to Washington to 
denounce the accord. “We should be gen- 
erous with the nations of the world,” he 
said, “but not obsequious. What, pray tell, 
will be gained by giving one of the world’s 
greatest waterways to a dictator who 
seized power at the point of a gun and 
who obviously finds himself much more 
at home with totalitarians of the left? Is 
there any reason to believe that the canal 
is safer from terrorists when the canal is 
protected by the Panamanian National 
Guard than by American Marines? In- 
deed, what guarantee do we have that 
Panama will even honor that treaty?” 

The best guarantee, treaty proponents 
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might reply, is the treaty itself. It pro- 
vides that if the canal is threatened in 
any way, the US. can intervene militar- 
ily. The White House was lining up an im- 
pressive roster of supporters. At the state 
dinner for the visiting dignitaries, Carter 
pointed out former President Gerald Ford 
(“one of the best friends I have”) and Lady 
Bird Johnson. Said General George S. 
Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: “As soon as Americans understand 
the treaty details, they will know why we 
are able to support it in the Pentagon. 
We would not support these treaties if they 
weren't in the national interest. And they 
are in the national interest.” Warned 
Henry Kissinger: “If [the treaties] are not 
approved, it will be a disaster for us all.” 
Torrijos, with his control over Pan- 
ama’s press and military, was less con- 
cerned over getting the pacts approved. 
But, as he noted during the signing cer- 
emony, the treaty “places us under the 
Pentagon's defense umbrella”—and that 
put him on the spot with Panama’s rad- 
ical groups. In Panama City, some 700 
students protested the treaty in front of 








the Foreign Ministry. Most Panamanians, 
however, seemed to support their gener- 
al, who had thoughtfully airlifted televi- 
sion sets to remote villages so that the 
people could watch live coverage of the 
ceremony. “This has been a long quest 
for equality,” said Torrijos. “There was 
no Panamanian consulted or on hand to 


sign the first treaty 74 years ago. Tonight | 


a Panamanian is signing for Panama.” 
Far more than the canal is at stake 
in the treaty. The future relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and South America may 
hang in the balance. To Latin Americans, 
cession of the waterway means the remov- 
al of a colonial stigma, and may herald a 
more balanced partnership with the co- 
lossus to the north. Ruefully, they say 
about U.S. policy: “Hay mucha miisica, 
pero poca dpera”’ (A lot of music, but pre- 
cious little opera—meaning action). Now 
they feel that they may get some action 
from Jimmy Carter. “The U.S. has been 
blind to changing Latin American goals,” 
Says OAS Secretary-General Alejandro 
Orfila, “but what President Carter is do- 
ing could launch a whole new era.” * 


Still Waiting for “Harvest Time” 





A Korean indicted, but no trials in sight 


TT long, plodding investigation of Ko- 
rean lobbying in the U.S. stepped up 
a notch last week. With much fanfare, 
the Justice Department released a pre- 
viously sealed indictment charging Tong- 
sun Park, the onetime Washington rice- 
and-influence broker, with 36 violations 
of federal statutes, including conspiracy 
to bribe Congressmen, mail fraud, illegal 
campaign gifts, and failure to register as 
an agent of the South Korean govern- 
ment. Hinting that more indictments 
might be coming, Attorney General Grif- 
fin Bell suggested coyly, “We'll have to 
see what the harvest will bring.” 
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facing reporters in Seoul last week after U.S. indictment 
Breaking new ground in human rights: freedom to stay away. 


Just whom Bell had in mind was not 


altogether certain. Former California | 


Representative Richard Hanna was not 
only named as a co-conspirator in the 
Park indictment, but he was also de- 
scribed as having acted as an agent for 
South Korea while in Congress and hav- 
ing received over $100,000 for his services. 
Yet Justice officials were not sure they 
had enough evidence to indict Hanna. 
One immediate effect of the Park indict- 
ment was clear, however: the chances that 
the Korean would show up in Washing- 
ton again were slimmer than ever. 

To be sure, after Park’s indictment 
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was unsealed, the White House revealed 
that President Carter had already asked 
South Korea’s President Park Chung Hee 
to deliver the elusive wheeler-dealer to the 
US. for questioning before the House Eth- 
ics Committee by Special Counsel Leon 
Jaworski. But the Korean leader has 
turned aside repeated inquiries by U‘S. 
diplomats about Park, often citing an un- 
willingness to abridge his “human rights,” 
Rejecting the latest entreaties from Wash- 
ington, Seoul’s Foreign Minister Park 
Tong Jin observed curtly that “as a fully 
sovereign and law-governed nation, Ko- 
rea finds no reason to turn over one of its 
nationals merely because he is suspected 
of having violated foreign law.” Tongsun 
Park, who left London for Korea in Au- 
gust just as the Ethics Committee was be- 
ginning its hearings, made a similar ar- 
gument. After a 34-hr. conference with 
Park regime officials, he told reporters he 
would not return to the U.S. Said he: “I 
am a free citizen in a free country where 
human rights should be respected.” 

The US. has no extradition treaty 
with South Korea. But Tongsun Park was 
clearly operating at least part time on be- 
half of the Korean CIA before he fled 
Washington last fall to avoid questioning, 
and Seoul surely could serve him up if it 
seemed necessary to appease American 
critics, Seeking to show that that kind of 
appeasement might be necessary, a fresh- 
man New York Congressman, Bruce F. 
Caputo, urged the House to lop off $110 
million earmarked for South Korea in a 
foreign aid appropriations bill. Caputo’s 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 205 
to 181 


Cr insisted that the unexpectedly 
close vote “definitely was a signal” 
to Seoul to cooperate in the influence- 
peddling investigation. But there was no 
sign that the Koreans would read it that 
way—or should. The White House does 
not want to threaten to reduce or elimi- 
nate aid. The decision to start pulling out 
part of America’s 33,000 ground troops 
from South Korea by next year has both- 
ered the U.S.’s other Asian allies, notably 
Japan. Also, the Koreans still have plenty 
of friends in Congress. In another move 
last week, the House decided by a 268-to- 
120 vote to kill a proposal to cut all funds 
for Korea. During the debate, Speaker Tip 
O'Neill got into an angry exchange with 
Caputo, whom he lectured sternly: “Ko- 
rea has always been an ally of America.” 

Of course, it was O’Neill who, only 
last July, had talked Jaworski into taking 
charge of the Ethics Committee investiga- 
tion. Jaworski may still believe, as his dep- 
uty Peter White insisted last week, that 
there will be “tremendous resentment” 
among Americans if Seoul does not coop- 
erate. Yet many Congressmen wondered, 
with reason, if their constituents really 
care that much; and there was no doubt 
that some of the lawmakers were just as 
happy that Tongsun Park in all probabil- 
ity would never come back to talk. . 














Raucous Round 1 in New York 


Saying phooey on the polls, the voters turn to Sresh faces 


ge ven in good times, New York City’s 
mayoralty is described as the second 
toughest job in the country, a killer of po- 
litical dreams that sentences its alumni 
to the dark corner of public indifference. 
Though the city has just begun to recu- 
perate from the worst of times, more 
Democrats than ever sought their party's 
nomination this year. Voters last week 
confounded conventional wisdom and the 
pollsters by turning out in record num- 
bers, rejecting both Incumbent Mayor 
Abe Beame and his ostensibly strongest 
challenger, Bella Abzug. In the process, 
the Democrats plucked from a cast of sev- 
en hopefuls two fresh faces: Congressman 
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litical survival were dashed last month 
when the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission published a staff report damning 
his performance as deceptive and inept. 
Abzug, who had been the front run- 
ner in the polls for nine months, was the 
most passionate and liberal of the can- 
didates. She backed up her promise to 
fight the city’s economic shrinkage with 
detailed proposals, campaigning with her 
usual brio in every neighborhood. In a 
more conventional race, she would prob- 
ably have finished at or close to the top. 
But instead of the predicted one-third 
turnout, a record 48% of the city’s 1.9 mil- 


! lion eligible Democratic voters went to 


FRANCOIS BOTA -GAMMA/ LIAISON 


Runoft-bound Democrats Mario Cuomo and Edward Koch at victory celebrations 





After years of charisma and the clubhouse. time Sor competence. 


Edward Koch and New York Secretary 
of State Mario Cuomo. They must still 
battle through a runoff next week for the 
nomination, but it is virtually certain that 
one of them will emerge from Novem- 
ber’s general election as New York’s 
105th mayor. 

Last winter Koch’s own surveys 
showed that only 7% of the public had a 
firm idea of who he was. Cuomo’s “hard 
recognition factor” was a bare 2%. Both 
overcame obscurity through heavy spend- 
ing on TV; Cuomo invested $600,000 on 
commercials, while Koch laid out $500,- 
000—far more than their adversaries, 

Abzug and Beame had led all the 
opinion polls from Christmas right up 
through late August. But Beame’s fatal 
burden was his poor record as a fiscal 
manager; although he claimed he had 
“made the tough decisions” that saved the 
city from bankruptcy, his chances for po- 





the polls, and in the process made a hash 
of the pre-election surveys. Both Con- 
gressman Herman Badillo, who was born 
in Puerto Rico, and Manhattan Borough 
President Percy Sutton, a black, ran bet- 
ter than expected, carrying districts that 
would otherwise have been Abzug’s. 

At the end of the long election night, 
only three percentage points separated the 
top four candidates: Koch, 20%; Cuomo, 
19%; Beame, 18%; Abzug, 17%. For 
Koch, 52, and Cuomo, 45, the first-round 
results meant a tough play-off for their 
party’s nomination. The two come from 
similar backgrounds, agree on more sub- 
Stantive questions than not, and contrast 
mostly in their personalities and styles. 

Both are the sons of immigrants 
Koch’s parents were Polish Jews who 
worked in garment-center sweatshops as 
youngsters. Cuomo’s parents, illiterate in 
their own language, ran a grocery after 
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Catch Sears 
50%-Off Sale on7x35 


Wide Angle Binoculars 
and see what you've 
been missing. 


wide ANG, c 
WIDE ANGLE GIVES YOU _<<sA824e5> 
MORE TO LOOK AT. (/ : 
500-ft. field of vision at 1000 yards 
compared to only 348 feet with 
standard binocular: 
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We build them better. room and trunk space than most other cars 
Take safety. Underneath the hood you'll _in their class. 
find a safety feature you wouldn't dream of Rabbits are so roomy they're being used 
finding in most cars: 
Holes. 


They're specially designed using a 
computer, so the front end will help 
absorb energy in the event of a 
collision. 

We also developed such things as 
an "independent stabilizer rear axle, 
which increases the stability of the car 
on rough roads. 

And for our deluxe Rabbit, we devel- 
oped special seat belts that actually 
put themselves on when you close 
the door. 

Hardly a detail escaped our atten- 
tion. Even the ignition key is padded 
for safety. 

What about room? It's probably not the —_as taxicabs in Lexington, Kentucky. 
first thing you think about when you say In fact, Rabbits have more interior room 
"VW." than 25 other cars you could buy 

» And more trunk space than 
» Sl Xi 2 Cadillac Seville. 
| They're also surpris 
ingly quick, with acceler 
ation from 0 to 50 mph 
faster than a Triumph 
Spitfire. 

Which brings us to 
another subject: per 
formance. 

Our Scirocco can take 
you from 0 to 50 in an 
amazing 7.5 seconds. And last 
year it was the Trans Am Cham- 
pion in the under-2-liter class. 

What's more, our newest Volkswagens 
are among the few cars in the world that 





Yet today, Volks- TAXI | 
wagens actually 4 i. — 
have more com- } 
bined interior 












build Volkswagens — 


combine front-wheel drive (for improved 


tracking), fuel injection (for bill acceler- 
ation), an overhead cam engine (for sportier 


performance), front disc brakes (for con- 
trolled stopping), and rack-and- 
pinion steering (for incredible 
response). 

Do we still sound like 
the VW you remember? 

Well then, take a 
look at our station 
wagon. 

We never made 
anything like our 
Dasher wagon before. 
With more cargo room 
than any other wagon in 
its class. With a plush interior and carpeting 
all around. 

And in our beautifully appointed 2-door 
or 4-door sedans, Dasher has more room 
than most American cars in its class. 


Yet, with all the changes we've made, 


some things always remain the same. 


We still employ 13,500 inspectors to in- 


sure the quality of every car we make. 

And much of our work is still done by 
hand. 

Like the paint. It's hand sprayed, over 
and over. It's hand sanded and hand 


cleaned. It's even checked ey people w wear- 


ing special mit- 
tens. And be- 
fore it's 








finished it's put through 29 individual 
steps of preparation. 
There's also that familiar ‘‘jingle"’ you 


cause all three Volkswagens get 24 MPG in 
the city. Rabbit and Scirocco get 37 MPG on 
the highway, Dasher gets 36.(EPA estimates 
with standard transmission. Actual mileage 


depends on how and where you drive, op- 


tional equipment and the car's condition.) 
Volkswagens aren't sounding like 
Volkswagens of the past. 
They're sounding more like cars of the 
future 


get putting money 
SS. in the bank. Be- 
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emigrating from Italy. Both young men 
became lawyers before entering politics. 

Koch is the more experienced cam- 
paigner by far. He fought successful bat- 
Ules with Tammany Hall in the days when 
Tammany was still a force, won a Spot 
on the city council and then took five con- 
| secutive congressional elections in a pre- 
viously Republican district. In Congress 
he lives up to his liberal label on nearly 
all issues and still claims the title, al- 
though he hardly campaigned as a lib- 
eral. Candidates Koch and Cuomo shared 
the middle ground on crucial fiscal issues. 
But Koch, with his crisp delivery and the 
guidance of his media consultant, David 
| Garth, has managed to come across as 
the tougher and more explicit. 

G arth, who has handled many success- 

ful campaigns, including those of 
Hugh Carey, John Lindsay and Thomas 
Bradley, urged Cuomo to run early. When 
Cuomo delayed, Garth signed on with 
Koch and decided that a blunt approach 
would be the key. Hence Koch’s barbed 
slogan attacking both John Lindsay and 
Abe Beame: “After eight years of cha- 
risma and four years of the clubhouse, why 
not try competence.” With the city shak- 
en by the Son of Sam murders, Koch was 
the first to call for restoration of capital 
punishment—while granting that the 
death penalty is a state rather than a city 
issue. When looters ran amok during the 
blackout, Koch said the National Guard 
should have been called in. While all can- 
didates agreed that the city needed more 
federal and state aid, Koch insisted that 
the city must earn such assistance with 
even sterner management reforms. 

A lifelong bachelor, Koch lives pol- 
itics and thrives on sidewalk campaign- 
ing. His “Hi, I'm Ed Koch and I’m run- 
ning for routine, backed by an 
avuncular smile, is potent. He has the abil- 
ity to sound hard without sounding harsh: 
“The big difference between Cuomo and 
me is that he is the great compromiser, 
the great conciliator. That's not what peo- 
ple want. There has got to be a mayor 
who can make tough decisions and not 
simply cut the baby in two.” 

It is a neat role reversal. Koch, the 
limousine liberal from Manhattan who in- 
vites criticism by defending gay rights, 
managed to position himself to the right 








neighborhoods, who still has the build of 
the outfielder once signed by the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (an injury ended his farm- 
team career) 

Cuomo insists that Koch’s 
ness” is a fagade created by Garth. He 
considers capital punishment immoral 
and use of it as an issue a “debasement” 
of the campaign. He too favors Stringent 
management reforms and has drawn the 
wrath of civil service unions by promis- 
ing tough bargaining over new contracts, 

Yet Cuomo makes himself vulnerable 
to Koch's attack by often acting the de- 
| liberative law professor he once was. He 





of Cuomo, the champion of blue-collar | 


“tough- | 








wavered before yielding to Governor 
Hugh Carey’s pleading that he enter the 
race; he agreed only after reconciling his 
wife and five children to the decision. 
Carey had to play an active part in 
Cuomo’s fund drive, which ultimately col- 
lected $1.3 million, nearly twice Koch’s 
haul. Though he understands the need for 
TV and street campaigning, Cuomo dis- 
likes both. Trying to discuss the budget 
in 40 seconds on the tube offends his sense 
of propriety. “I can’t watch it,” he says of 
one of his commercials. “I leave the room 
when it comes on. It’s such hyperbole.” 
When greeting voters, he would rath- 


er spend ten minutes talking to one cit- | 


izen seriously than one minute shaking 
ten hands. He complains about missing 
meals. On election morning, he said: “] 
feel tired, exhausted, terrible.” He spent 


the day at home, while Koch headed 


ue 


There Goes the Judge 








Out in his campaign van one more time. 

If he loses the Democratic runoff, 
Koch is out of the race. Cuomo could lose 
the primary but would still remain in the 
general election as the Liberal Party can- 


| didate. In a city where registered Demo- 


Crats outnumber Republicans 4 to 1, ei- 
ther Koch or Cuomo should have little 
trouble beating State Senator Roy Good- 
man, who won the G.O.P. nomination. 
Goodman's slim chances are further 
weakened by the fact that Barry Farber, a 
former radio talk-show host whom he beat 
in the Republican primary, will stay in the 
battle as the Conservative Party nominee. 

Preparing for the runoff. political 
buffs could savor one particularly choice 
irony. Both Koch and Cuomo had hoped 
to oppose Beame or Abzug in Round 2 
Each of the finalists knew that the other 
would be his toughest adversary. co 












Women rout a rape-condoning Wisconsin Jurist 


FP cemistive age or not, it is unwise to 
be too understanding of rapists even 
in a relatively liberal university town like 
Madison, Wis. Judge Archie Simonson 
learned that lesson last week while hand- 
ily losing his $36,000-a-year seat on the 
Dane County (Madison) bench in the first 
judicial-recall election held in the US. in 
three decades. 

Simonson, $2, a plain-spoken jurist 
with some mod ideas in other areas of law, 
became the feminist equivalent of Anita 
Bryant last May. That was when he an- 
nounced that “whether women like it or 
not, they are sex objects” as he set free on 
a probated sentence a 15-year-old youth 


who had raped a 16-year-old coed in a | 


high school stairwell. Simonson explained 
the soft sentence as a message to women 
to “stop teasing.” It was time, he 
added, for “a restoration of modesty in 
dress and elimination from the communi- 





ty of sexual-gratification businesses.” 
Outraged Madison women decided to 
eliminate Simonson instead. They pick- | 
eted his courthouse and collected more 
than 35,000 signatures demanding his re- 
call. When voting day came last week, 
Moria Krueger, 33, a local feminist at- 
torney, easily swept past four male chal- 
lengers and soundly trounced Incumbent 
Simonson by a vote Of 27,244 to 18,435. Si- 
monson helped Krueger's cause by cam- 
paigning listlessly while keeping up his 
running feud with feminism. Among oth- 
er things, he claimed that the 58,000- 
member National Organization for 
Women was merely a group of souls who 
“travel from community to community, | 
from state to state even, to help each oth- 
er out.” As for his views on rape, Simon- 
Son Saw no reason to recant. Said he: “I | 
might have said them a little differently. 
But the context would be the same.” # 
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The Trail Driver's Shirt irom Marlboro. 


Before cowboys wore it moving caltle on the great trails, the horse soldiers 
wore. it opening up the West, 


The trail driver's shirt kept the weather off'a man who often spent 


weeks in the saddle, 
And it butioneduip tight when the snow blew so hard and he 


avy 
he couldn't seethe trail he was ridin’, Designed in the heritage 
—_ of the Old West, the Marlboro Trail Driver's Shirt is made of 
, 100% wool and Is as rugged as a cowboy’s job. 
$ 
i Just*2 9% 


plus two end labels from any pack or box of Marlboro. 
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Here's a drilling rig 
that could help keep 
your family warmer 


Armco made it! 


Many people know Armco onl y as a major 
steel company. But did you know that 
Armco is also the leading designer and 
builder of big rigs for oil and gas drilling? 
In fact we make more drilling equipment 
than anyone in the world. The rig in the 
photo was built by Armco’s National Supply 
Company. It’s being used by a drilling 
contractor in Louisiana—seeking natural 
gas that many Americans depend on to warm 
their homes. 

Recently, Armco expanded to make 
more drilling rigs like this one. But Armco 
makes even larger units—giant equipment 
that finds petroleum offshore. Equipment 
that operates where the nation’s greatest 
potential reserves of oil and gas lie beneath 
the waves. 

Products for petroleum exploration 
and production—tools Armco builds for 
oilmen to help them make America less 
foreign oil and gas dependent. 





Let’s keep U.S. rigs drilling! 
In 1973, before the oil em- 
bargo, the U.S. imported 
32% of its oil. By the end of 
1977, it is estimated the U.S. 
will be importing 46%. How 
can our nation turn the corner 
and head toward energy 
independence? Oilmen say 
one answer is to deregulate 
the pricing of oil and new gas 
because reasonable prices 
are needed to pay for the 
costly job of finding new U.S. 
reserves (expense doubled in 
3 years). Intensified develop- 
ment of known reserves of 
oil and gas and increased 
efforts to find new reserves 
are the first steps in a realistic 
energy program. Let’s keep 
more U.S. rigs drilling! 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
General Offices, Dept. 107, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043. 
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Finding 3 billion tons of coal 
may sound like a lot. But 
we've just scratched the surface. 





The earth holds energy we've just begun to find 

In the past three years, the people of 
Phillips Petroleum discovered over three 
billion tons of lignite 
coal. Enough to 
provide electricity to ™ 
a city of two million )” 
people for more than = * 
one hundred years. 

Sut coal alone, TEATRO 
even in such quan- deposits are buried bencatl 
tities, won't meet all our energy needs for 
the future. That’s why at Phillips Petroleum 
we’re looking for a lot more than coal. 









New uranium ore discovery. 

In New Mexico, 
Phillips recently 
discovered major 
new deposits of 
uranium ore 
buried thousands 
of feet beneath 





the desert floor. Once it is mined and pro- 
cessed, this uranium ore can be used as fuel to 
generate electricity. 

In a pilot plant in Pennsylvania, we're work- 
ing with the Federal Energy Research and 
Development Administration to develop the 
technology for converting coal into synthetic 
natural gas. This new coal gasification process 
could help to supplement our dwindling sup- 
plies of domestic natural gas. 

Heat from the earth. 

In Utah and Nevada we've drilled deep be- 
neath the earth’s crust to harness the potential 
of nature’s own heat called geothermal ener- 
gy. Once this heat is converted into steam, it 
could possibly power turbines to provide 
electricity for our western states. 

Of course, we're 
pleased that our 
initial exploration 
efforts have re- 
sulted in significant 
new additions to 
America’s known 
energy reserves. 
But more work still 
needs to be done. 
So at Phillips, 
we're going to do 
alot more than just ™ Pra Sa ST NAN 
scratch the surface. steam that could power electric plants 

Developing new energy resources for the 
future. That’s performance. From 
Phillips Petroleum. 





wer electric plant 
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The Performance Company 








YOUR PERSONAL 
INVITATION 
TO TRAVEL ADVENTURE! 
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& ARGOSY 
TRAVEL TRAILER 


PREVIEW 1978 


SEPTEMBER 16 AND 17 


You are cordially invited to attend the 


\ 





premiere showing in your area of the 
new Airstream and Argosy travel 
trailers for 1978. The Airstream con- 
cept of integrating lightness and 
strength with aerodynamics has never 
changed. The principle was sound 


orty-five years ago, and it's even 


omy has become a major factor. The 
all-new Airstream for 1978 is now 
ighter and stronger and easier to 
tow than ever before! It can go any- 
where your Car can go and provide 
all the comforts you have at home 
And everything works whether you're 
hooked up or not. The all-new Argosy 
for 1978 also conforms to the famous 
Airstream concept. The Argosy offers 
you the Airstream pedigree at a 
medium price. Airstream and Argosy 

lighter in 1978 for today's lighter 
cars. See the entire Airstream/Argosy 
fleet for 1978 during the special pre 
miere at your dealer September 16 
and 17. See your Yellow Pages for the 
Airstream/Argosy dealer nearest you 
Write for free literature. 


AIRSTREAM/ARGOSY TRAVEL TRAILERS Dept. 41, North Dixie Highway, Sidney, Ohio 45365 
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Return of 
The EE 304s 


Second chance at West Point 


T= are lowly sergeants, the bottom 
rank for most seniors at the U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point. Yet they 
seemed delighted to be wearing their dull 
gold sergeants’ chevrons on their gray 
dress uniforms, and to be lining up on 
the plain overlooking the Hudson River 
with the rest of the 4,479-member corps 
of cadets as classes resumed last week. 
They are 98 cadets who were expelled 
from the Point a year ago in the biggest 
cheating scandal in its 175-year history. 

Originally scheduled to graduate last 
June, the 98 make up 10% of the class of 
1978. But in many ways they may always 
be in a class by themselves. They have 
been nicknamed the EE 304 cadets after 
the electrical-engineering course whose 
take-home examination was the focus of 
most of the charges. If the academy had 
followed tradition, none of the expelled 
cadets could have returned, for they had 
violated the rigid honor code: “A cadet 
will not lie, cheat or steal or tolerate those 
who do.” It was only after an agonizing in- 
quiry into the moral fabric of the acade- 
my that the Army ruled that any of the 
152 cadets who had been kicked out in the 
scandal could apply for readmission. The 
98 who returned included five expelled in 
other cheating incidents. 

Like many of his EE 304 colleagues, 
reported TIME’s Barbara Dolan, Cadet 
Kenneth Curley saw his re-entry as both 
a new beginning and an end to humili- 
ation. Curley, 22, was ranked seventh in 
leadership in his old class. He observes 
sardonically that he “would have been a 
real big shot” at the academy had he not 
become involved in the scandal, During 
his year in purgatory, spent back home 
in West Islip, N.Y., working as a kitchen 
helper and steeplejack, his parents got 
calls from anonymous taunters who would 
jeer, “I hear your son’s a cheat.” After all 
that, the Point seems like paradise. “I re- 
quested to go to my old company,” he 
Says, “and they've been great to me.” 


Oo ther EE 304 cadets seem warier about 
their return. One student said grim- 
ly: “There are only 273, no 272 days to 
graduation. We can make it.” Added an- 
other: “It took guts to come back, but it 
took just as much guts not to return.” 

One cadet who might have been ex- 
pected to show more resentment than 
most is Timothy Ringgold, 24, expelled 
not for cheating but for saying that he 
knew of cases of unreported cribbing. Re- 
calls Ringgold: “When I left, I threw away 
all my uniforms. I was sick of the acad- 
emy.” After he lost a federal court suit 
charging that the honor code was uncon- 
stitutional, he “floundered a lot” until he 
entered Arizona State University last 


















Emblem from ring for class of 1978 


spring. Then Eastern Air Lines Chairman 
Frank Borman, the former astronaut and 


old West Pointer ('50) who headed the 
commission that probed the scandal, 


wrote encouraging him to go back. “I 


knew I wouldn't be at peace with myself 


until I finished,” says Ringgold. 
Not all West Pointers have welcomed 


the EE 304 cadets. Their return, Cadet 
Mark Wroth complained in a letter 
last June to the campus paper, “is a blot 
on the academy, regardless of our per- 
sonal opinions.” Some faculty members 


agree. The former West Point comman- 


dant of cadets, Brigadier General Wal- 
ter F. Ulmer Jr., was reassigned last year 
when he opposed any leniency. Says one 


major: “We've 
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credibility with 





No more “goats.” 













cadets and we've lowered our standards.” 

The academy has changed since the 
scandal. That summer, it enrolled its first 
women plebes—and now has 177 female 
cadets. The academy has done away with 
the system by which cadets rate each oth- 
er on leadership. It has also abandoned 
the general order of merit, which pre- 
scribed the ranking of each cadet by ac- 
ademic grades as well. Thus the class of 
"78 will be the first to have no “goat”—the 
cadet who got his diploma last because 
he had the lowest overall standing. 

The honor code has survived un- 
scathed, but dismissal for code violations 
is no longer mandatory; the academy su- 
perintendent may now keep a student in 
cases where dismissal seems too draco- 
nian. The EE 304 cadets thus return to 
the Point to find some major reforms that 
they themselves unwittingly set off " 


Police Story: 
Two Hard Towns 


Lawless cops? 








oO” is old and gradually shrinking in 
population. The other is relatively 
young and still growing. Yet Philadelphia 
(pop. 1,788,000) and Houston (pop. 1,442,- 
000), the nation’s fourth and fifth largest 
cities, share a common problem. Their po- 
lice forces have earned evidently deserved 
reputations for brutality, especially 
among minority citizens: 


Philadelphia: Tough-Guy Style A federal 
grand jury last week indicted three Phil- 
adelphia policemen for violating the civil 
rights of Machinist Edgardo Ortiz, 26. | 
One night last June, according to eye- 
witnesses, the cops rapped on Ortiz’s glass 
front door and demanded to question him | 
about a report of a family disturbance 
When Ortiz angrily protested, they 
smashed through the glass and pummeled 
him with fists and clubs in the presence 
of his wife and three-year-old daughter. 
Next, neighbors reported, the cops tossed | 
Ortiz through a window, handcuffed him | 
and threw him into a police van. They 
kept on beating him, said Ortiz, as they 
drove off to headquarters. He was booked 
for assaulting the police—and indeed is | 
to be tried on that charge in Philadel- 
phia’s common pleas court this week. 

The Ortiz case seems to be all too typ- 
ical in Philadelphia. Police have also been 
accused of severely beating a black gas- 
station owner, a white college student and 
a British musician. In July, a cop with a 
previous record of assault shot and killed | 
José Reyes, 28, a former mental patient, 
in the doorway of his home. The police 
say he was threatening the cop, but a wit- 
ness told TIME Correspondent James 
Willwerth that Reyes had stumbled and 
“was goin’ in the house on all fours” when 

the policeman, standing over him, fired 
| twice. The episode inflamed Reyes’ Puer- 
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to Rican neighborhood—and 
demonstrations outside city hall. 
Justice Department Officials rate the 
city’s police force “the most brutal in the 
nation.” A local watchdog organization 
called the Public Interest Law Center of 
Philadelphia (PILCOP), set up two years 
ago with federal money, has logged more 
than 400 complaints about brutality so far 
this year. Reviewing 432 claims over a 
one-year period, PILCOP found that 54% 
involved blacks, although they account for 
just 35% of the city’s population. From 
1970 through 1974, another PILCoP study 
revealed, cops shot 236 people, killing 81 
of them; half of those were unarmed. In re- 
searching a series of articles on the police 
that was published last spring, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer first discovered a perva- 
sive pattern of beatings and torture by ho- 
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Jose Reyes (left) and demonstrators protes 


provoked | wil 
while I'm mayor.” Visiting Rome last 





ting his killing by a Philadelphia policeman in July 


in judgment. Nobody will get to them 


June in the midst of student riots, Rizzo 
invited Italian officials to send some of 
their police to Philadelphia for training 
in handling demonstrations: “We'll show 
them how to eat those guys up.” 

U.S. Attorney David W. Marston, 35, 


| @ Republican appointed by the Ford 


White House, convened the grand jury 
that delivered last week’s indictments and 
aims to secure still more, for corruption 
as well as brutality. “The most shocking 
thing,” Marston believes, “is that the po- 
litical leadership hasn't stood up and said, 
‘If this has happened, it’s wrong.’ ” Rizzo 
has lobbied to get President Carter to re- 
place Marston with a malleable Demo- 
Crat, but so far has got nowhere. Carter 
owes Rizzo few favors. The city’s blacks, 





| 

| the suit alleges that a vice-squad officer 
went to the home of one of the men. pulled 
| OUl a switchblade knife, held it against 
the man’s chin and said, “Do you know 
two Mexican boys hung and got gutted 
like hogs? You're the next son of a bitch 
who's going to hang out there.” 


Jj mice, so many cases of brutality in 
Houston involve Mexicans that famed 
Lawyer Percy Foreman declares: “If six 
Mexicans beat up a policeman, it’s mur- 
der, but if six policemen beat up a drunk 
Mexican and throw him into the river, 
it’s a misdemeanor,” Foreman is repre- 
senting the family of Joe Campos Torres, 
23, whom police picked up in a barroom 





the Buffalo Bayou. Police Chief B.G. 
(“Pappy”) Bond arrested one of the of- 
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micide detectives—and then found that 
Cops were equally tough. The Jnquirer de- 
cided to investigate Police lawlessness 
after one egregious case—that of Robert 
(“Reds”) Wilkinson, a mildly retarded 
auto mechanic who was beaten into con- 
fessing the fire-bomb murder in 1975 ofa 
woman and her four children. Wilkinson 
was freed after a federal investigation in 
which witnesses said they had been intim- 
idated and brutalized. The Inquirer has 
been front-paging such exposés ever since. 


ye problem, confined largely to black 
wards until two or three years ago, 
now extends to mixed, middle-class dis- 
tricts. Community leaders trace the re- 
sponsibility straight to the top. “Talking 
to police captains was no good,” says Rob- 
ert Johnson, president of a local branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P. “We simply got laughed 
at.” One big reason: the tone of tough- 
guy intolerance set by Mayor Frank La- 
zatro Rizzo, a former police commission- 
er. “When it comes to the police 
department,” Rizzo has said, “I'll be there 
to defend them even if they make errors 








“The mentality is we are the cops and the law and whatever we do is Justified.” 


hostile toward the mayor, voted over- 
whelmingly for Carter in November. 


Houston: Frontier “Justice” If there is 
One major difference between Houston’s 
and Philadelphia’s outlooks on police bru- 
tality, it lies in the attitudes of the may- 
ors. Elected four years ago on a wave of 
protest against abuses by cops, Houston’s 
Mayor Fred Hofheinz says bluntly: “This 
is still a frontier city with a lot of law-and- 
order mentality. Many people support the 
police no matter what.” 

Houston’s police reflect their city’s ra- 
cial makeup even less than the Philadel- 
phia force, whose 8,184 members are 82% 
white. Houston has nearly 450,000 black 
and Hispanic residents, but its 2,886 cops 
include only 152 blacks and 156 Mexi- 
can Americans. Lately the freewheeling 
behavior of the Houston force has been 
spotlighted by a series of scandals. Five 
employees and patrons of a homosexual 
bar are suing eleven cops and the city for 
$3.5 million in damages stemming from 
an incident in which they say they were 
harassed and beaten. Among other things, 


| ficers in the Torres murder but stoutly de- 
nies wrongdoing by his men in numerous 
other killings. Insists Dick DeGuerin, 
president of the local criminal-lawyers’ 
association: “The mentality in this force 
is that we are the cops and the law and 
whatever we do is justified.” 

Nonetheless, Mayor Hofheinz stren- 
uously opposes forming a civilian board 
to review complaints. Local attitudes, he 
believes, are such that the board would 
be little more than “a rubber stamp for 
the department.” Says he: “I know how 
this city works.” 

So does local District Attorney Carol 
Vance. Twenty-four times in the past four 
years, he has developed cases involving 
murder or attempted murder by police- 
men on duty, but the county grand jury 
has returned only one indictment— 
against an off-duty cop who shot a mo- 
torist after an accident. Says Vance: “Cit- 
izens here are generally behind the po- 
lice.” He believes “the feds” might 
eventually have to take on the task of 
prosecuting lawless Houston cops—just as 
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“Eagle on the 17th, 
birdie on the 18th, 
and a $50,000 purse in the bag. 
What more could you ask for?” ““Old Grand-Dad.” 











i Old Grand-Dad. 
4] When you ask 


A/S a lot more from life. , 


Head 
of the 
Bourbon 
Family. 










Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort, Ky 40601 











Taming the 
Combat Zone 

Boston is the home of not 
only the bean and the cod but 
also the aptly named Combat 
Zone. The city set aside this 
seedy downtown area three 
years ago for X-rated movies, 
porn shops and other facets of 
the skin trade—in hopes of be- 
ing able to contain them. But 
over the past year, violence has 
followed the vice: a Harvard 
football player was fatally 
stabbed, an exotic dancer was 
strangled, and a brisk trade in 
guns sprang up. Looking for 
ways to curb the rough stuff 
without closing the zone down, 
the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority (BRA) has devised a 
Strategy based on a reversal of 


Many perfectly legitimate 
problems have delayed con- 
struction of the mighty Dickey- 
Lincoln dam, a $690.3 million 
hydroelectric project on the St. 
John River in northern Maine. 
Among them: lack of money, 











Was it sculpture or a gigan- 
tic joke—Pet Rocks on a he- 
roic scale? Folks in Hartford, 
Conn., have been debating that 
since just before Labor Day, 
when several trucks and a large 
crane deposited 36 boulders, 
some weighing 19,000 Ibs., in 
a rough triangular pattern 
around a downtown park. The 
arrangement is the creation of 
Minimalist Sculptor Carl An- 
dre, who was commissioned at 
a cost of $87,000 by a local 
foundation and the National 
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Gresham's law: a theory that 
good will drive out bad. The 
planners have announced a 
ten-year building program de- 
signed to ring the zone with re- 
spectability. Just west of it will 
rise a $300 million park plaza 
with shops, hotels and apart- 
ments. On the south will be an 
expansion of the Tufts Univer- 
sity Dental School. Holding 


In Search of the Elusive Lousewort 


environmental protests that it 
would flood a wilderness area 
and doubts about the benefit it 
would bring. But one threat to 
the project was a problem that 
seemed downright silly: the 
discovery of a few clumps of a 
greenish-yellow wild flower 
called the Furbish lousewort 
growing near the dam site. Be- 
cause the plant, named for Bot- 
anist Kate Furbish, was 

not known to exist any- 
: where else, the 


Endowment for the Arts. But 
Hartford citizens could not be 
more angry if they had paid for 
it themselves. Snapped Mayor 
George Athanson: “You call 
that a sculpture? I could have 
done that.” Residents con- 
demned the boulders as “a 
public nuisance”; businessmen 
protested that they could be- 
come hiding places for mug- 
gers and targets for graffiti ad- 
dicts. One citizen suggested the 
city return the rocks and con- 
sider his $99.95 offer for the 
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down the north side: an $80 
million to $100 million federal 
courthouse. 

If the new construction 
fails to tame the zone, there 
will be at least one consolation: 


once the magnificent new 
courthouse is built, the zone’s 
denizens will be condemned to 
plying their trades literally in 
the shadow of justice. 


dam location could conceiv- 
ably have been ruled out under 
the 1973 Endangered Species 
Act. 

The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers thought that was enough 
of a possibility to invest $17,- 
000 and two summers scouting 
a 300-mile stretch of the St. 
John River to see if the fear- 
some Furbish could be found 
elsewhere. Now the engineers 
have proudly announced the 
discovery of no fewer than five 
clumps of louseworts safely be- 
yond the proposed dam site. 
What is more, they claim, the 
exotic flower can be cultivated 
elsewhere, Although the Dick- 
ey-Lincoln project, first autho- 
rized by Congress in 1965, still 
has other hurdles to clear be- 
fore construction begins, the 
lousewort no longer appears to 


S be an obstacle in its path. 


Throwing Rocks Around in Hartford 


junk in his basement, including 
“one used potty-chair, a tricy- 
cle with no handle bars, one 
broken ski, an old doorknob 
and six bags of leaves.” 

Andre insists that he has 
transformed the park from “a 
latrine for dogs” into a place of 
beauty. As for cost, pound for 
pound his new work was a 
steal. The last time Andre 
Stirred such a ruckus was last 
year, when London’s Tate Gal- 
lery admitted it had paid $12,- 
000 for one of his creations: 120 
bricks, stacked in a rectangle. 


















Ripping Off Elvis 
While Elvis Presley lived, 
there was not a single store 
hawking Presleyana in Mem- 
phis. But since his death last 
month, the reclusive rock pi- 
oneer has been merchandised 
in a manner that would arouse 
the envy of the smoothest 
huckster. Outside his Grace- 
land mansion, peddlers vend 
memorabilia, including dollar 
bills with Presley's portrait in 
place of George Washington's 
(price: $8). A package of 19 
original Presley records is be- 
ing offered for $9,500. A Co- 
lumbus, Ga., used-car dealer is 
restoring the singer’s first Cad- 


illac to take on a national tour. 
A Delaware outfit called Fac- 
tors Etc., which has obtained 
exclusive merchandising rights 
from Presley's estate, plans to 
market posters, LOVE ME TEN- 
DER T shirts, jewelry, statu- 
ettes and Christmas-tree orna- 
ments celebrating Elvis’ life. 

Rather than subside, adu- 
lation of Elvis seems to mount. 
Caroline Kennedy, writing as 
a freelance reporter for Rolling 
Stone about the scene at Grace- 
land before the funeral, de- 
scribed a conversation with 
Charlie Hodge, Presley’s gui- 
tarist; he tearfully told how he 
had “been with Elvis all day. 
Just this afternoon I shaved his 
sideburns. It was the least I 
could do.” Even today, souve- 
nir hunters pull blades of grass 
from the lawn around the mau- 
soleum housing the coffins of 
Elvis and his mother, who died 
in 1958. One night police ar- 
rested three men for trespass- 
ing on cemetery grounds, 
Alarmed, Presley’s lawyers 
and his father Vernon are seek- 
ing city permission to move the 
remains of Elvis and his moth- 
er for reburial behind the se- 
cure walls of the mansion in 
which Presley secluded himself 
—and finally died alone. 
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One of the few gifts 
designed to last a lifetime. 


New York Life’s Special-occasion Policy. —toshare the proceeds in a way that assures 


Clothes wear out. Appliances break. But you will receive at least the premiums you 
life insurance, as a gift for a young family, can have paid. They will receive the balance. 
provide financial security as long as they live. The young family is protected. Yet, they 
Among the New York Life plans that make retain their independence and pride. And you 
ideal gifts for a son or daughter and their may be freed of a potential financial burden. 
families is one called Split-Dollar Our special-occasion policy. A good 
You, the parent, pay the premiums. idea to talk over with your New York Life 
But, if the young breadwinner dies, the Agent soon. 
plan calls for you and the family 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


nsurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New Y: rk. New York 10010. Life Group and Health Insurance Annuities, Pension Plans 
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WEST GERMANY 


Ambush in a “Civil War” 





Streets last week was bringing 
well-known Industrialist Hanns- 
Martin Schleyer, 62, home from his down- 
town office. Suddenly the blue Mercedes 
carrying Schleyer screeched to a halt in 
order to avoid crashing into a yellow se- 
dan that was blocking half the street and 
a baby carriage that had rolled across the 
other half. Sensing danger, the driver of 
the convoy’s second car pulled up behind 
Schleyer’s auto. As three of the body- 
guards jumped out, they and Schleyer's 
chauffeur were mowed down by at least 
300 machine-gun bullets, fired by about 
half a dozen terrorists. His ambushed 
guards sprawled dead in pools of blood, 
Schleyer was dragged into a white Volks- 
wagen Kombi bus and whisked away 
The abduction sent waves of anger 
and fear rippling through West Germany 
The brutal incident was the latest round 
in what many West Germans have be- 
gun calling a civil war between their gov- 
ernment and a small army of nihilistic 
urban terrorists bent on disrupting pub- 
lic order. Since April, Chief Federal Pros- 
ecutor Siegfried Buback has been gunned 
down on the streets of Karlsruhe and 
Banker Jirgen Ponto slain inside his es- 
tate near Frankfurt (TIME, Aug. 15). A re- 
port by the Bundeskriminalamt ( Federal 
Criminal Office) estimates that some 
1,200 persons in West Germany could 
“become active and dangerous at any 


he two-car armed convoy that 
wound its way through Cologne's 








time,” and an additional 6,000 might give 


the terrorists “more than verbal support.” 
No wonder that traditionally law-abiding 
West Germans are clamoring loudly for 
Bonn to take swift and decisive action 
against what appears to be a terrorist 
epidemic 

The daring, meticulously executed 
kidnaping was a humiliating shock to au- 
thorities. Less than two weeks before it 
happened, police had warned Schleyer 
that he might be in danger and urged him 
to travel with bodyguards, as an increas- 
ing number of German businessmen have 
been doing. Not only had police found 
the initials H.M. (possibly standing for 
Schleyer’s first names) on papers in the 
Possession of terrorists, but the industri- 
alist was also a natural target. A director 
of Daimler-Benz, Schleyer also heads both 
the Federation of German Industries and 
the Confederation of German Employers 
—the country’s two most powerful busi- 
ness associations. He has often appeared 
on television as a spokesman for Big Busi- 


| ness on Policy issues and labor disputes 


After receiving word of the abduction, 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt dropped all 
other work to take personal command of 
a special “crisis staff’ composed of high 
Officials, security police and crime experts. 


A nationwide alert was ordered, and | 


Schmidt made a televised appeal for all 
Germans to cooperate in the search 

The day after the abduction, the kid- 
napers made six demands in a letter that 
was anonymously left at a police station 
It was signed Kommando Siegfried Haus- 


After a brutal kidnaping Bonn plans to get tough on terrorists 





ner, R.A.F.—referring to a terrorist who 
died after a 1975 attack on the West Ger- 
man embassy in Stockholm. The initials 
Stand for the now familiar Red Army Fac- 
tion, which had killed both Buback and 
Ponto. The kidnapers’ message warned 
that Schleyer would be killed unless elev- 
€n terrorists were released from German 
prisons, each given 100,000 deutsche 
marks (about $43,000), and flown out of 
the country Among the eleven: Andreas 
Baader, Jan-Carl Raspe and Gudrun 
Ensslin, the top members of the notori- 
ous Baader-Meinhof gang, who are serv- 
ing life sentences for the 1972 bombing 
murders of four U.S. servicemen and 34 
attempted killings 


O guarantee the safety of the freed 
terrorists, the kidnapers demand- 
ed that they be accompanied on 
their flight out of Germany by 
Swiss Human Rights Activist Denis Pay- 
ot and by Protestant Theologian Martin 
Niemiller, 85, famed for his Opposition to 
Hitler. (Niemdller said he was willing to 
go.) As proof that Schleyer was still alive, 
the terrorists sent federal officials a video 
tape of the industrialist in captivity 
The government replied to the kid- 
napers’ demands with a series of cryptic 
messages that sporadically interrupted 
radio and TV programs, In one announce- 
ment, for example, it was Stated that 
the Federal Criminal Office agreed to 
“No. 5.” After the government released 
the kidnapers’ letter. puzzled West Ger- 
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Siegfried Haag Jan-Carl Raspe 
Educated products of middle-class homes. 


mans learned that the number referred 
to a specific demand of the terrorists. Item 
No. 5 was that the government publish 
the letter, which concluded with a cool in- 
sult: “We are assuming that Schmidt will 
make every effort to clarify his relation- 
ship with this fat magnate of the cream 
of national industry.” 

At week’s end federal authorities had 
not yet identified the kidnapers by name. 
But as admitted members of the Red 
Army Faction, they presumably conform 
to a generic profile of the contemporary 
terrorists put together by the computers of 
the Federal Criminal Office. Almost all 
the known disciples of Andreas Baader 
are well-educated products of respectable 
—sometimes prominent—middle- and 














Masters of Disruption 





The World 





upper-middle-class homes. Unlike the 
student radicals of the late 60s who lashed 
out against “capitalist exploitation,” im- 
perialism and the US. involvement in 
Viet Nam, today’s German terrorists 
seem strikingly apolitical. In the coffee- 
houses of university towns, they are called 
Spontis—for spontaneous radicals who do 
not bother with ideology but simply want 
to destroy the present system, regardless 
of the consequences. “It’s a bit fright- 
ening,” observes a security officer from 
a Western country who serves as a li- 
aison in Bonn. “When we kick down 
doors looking for these people at home, 
we find almost always tons of literature 
—wall-to-wall Marx and Marcuse. But 
here, they find nothing—no literature, 
just weapons.” 

The nihilism of the terrorists wor- 
ries West Germans; so does the inability 
—so far—of the government to subdue 
them. In what Chancellery Spokesman 
Dr. Armin Grinewald called a “tragic 
coincidence,” the Cabinet last week 
adopted measures to strengthen Bonn’s 
hand against the terrorists. The Cabinet 
action had no direct connection with the 
Schleyer kidnaping, since it had been 
prompted by measures tabled five months 
ago by the Christian Democratic oppo- 
sition. The two sets of proposals, which 
the Bundestag will consider this month, 
agreed on a number of key points: 1) 
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Andreas Baader Gudrun Ensslin 
Behind the doors, only weapons. 


the trial of terrorists would be speeded 
and prison terms toughened; 2) radical 
attorneys would be curbed from abusing 
the privileges of the lawyer-client rela- 
tionship (see box); 3) coordination of fed- 
eral, state and local police should be 
improved to track down the terrorists 
more effectively. 

Such measures would bolster Bonn’s 
police powers—a development that also 
worries many Germans in view of their 
country’s Nazi past. But if the mood of 
the country in the wake of the Schleyer 
kidnaping is any guide, most Germans to- 
day feel that the dangers of increased ter- 
rorism are far greater than the risk of 
democratically elected governments in 

Bonn misusing increased powers. s 
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try’s legal system. The laws of the Federal Republic, 
many enacted when Hitler was a fresh memory, strongly 
guarantee the right of political dissent and put heavy re- 
straints on the investigative and prosecutory powers of the 
state. A cadre of 70 or so clever young radical lawyers (out of 
31,000 practicing attorneys in West Germany) have pushed 
the system to its libertarian limits. They are not only the ter- 
rorists’ best friends, but also the worst enemies of the courts. 

Most of these radical attorneys attended law school in 
the late ’60s and were deeply influenced by the radical stu- 
dent movement of the time. In their forensic strategies, they 
have clearly taken cues from the U.S.’s William Kunstler 
and other defense counsel who gained prominence during 
the widely publicized trials of American radicals like the 
Chicago Seven. The German lawyers have mastered the art 
of disrupting cases with obfuscating rhetoric, demands for 
evidence that is impossible to secure, requests for delays. 
Lacking any provision for contempt of court, German judg- 
es have generally been powerless to control these lawyers; 
disbarment is a seldom used procedure. 

Using the privileged status of the attorney-client rela- 
tionship as a cloak, about a dozen of these lawyers have 
served—illegally—as liaison between imprisoned terrorists 
and their colleagues still at large. In the past two years, for 
example, there were 12,664 visits to twelve imprisoned ter- 
rorists by attorneys who brought about 60,000 pieces of mail. 
Lawyer Armin Newerla made some 600 visits to his ter- 
rorist client during the period—yet made only four court- 
room appearances. Authorities are convinced that on such 
“consultative visits” the lawyers carry messages from one ter- 





eleven abruptly ceased hunger strikes four days before the in- 
dustrialist’s abduction—apparently to regain strength for the 
release they expected in exchange for Schleyer’s freedom. 

Some attorneys have become active participants in ter- 
rorism., Siegfried Haag, 32, is now awaiting trial on charges 
of helping to organize the 1975 raid on the West German em- 
bassy in Stockholm. Before his second arrest late last year, 
he was trained in hijacking techniques in South Yemen and, 
for a time, served as Andreas Baader’s defense counsel. 
Bonn believes that Haag may have masterminded last week's 
kidnaping. 


A‘ a result of the attorneys’ flagrant abuse of their priv- 
ileges, laws have been enacted that allow the govern- 
ment to spy on the correspondence between lawyer and cli- 
ent. New restrictions on the lawyer-client relationship are 
likely. Among the anti-terrorist measures approved by the 
Cabinet last week was one that would enable courts to bar 
from terrorist proceedings all lawyers suspected of criminal 
collaboration. As of now, only absolute proof of wrongdo- 
ing is grounds for such action. The opposition Christian 
Democrats insist that the Bonn government must get even 
tougher—for example, by assigning an independent judge 
to monitor all attorney-client meetings where there is any 
possibility of criminal collaboration. Helmut Schmidt’s gov- 


ernment fears that any such legislation would be too great 
an infringement on individual rights. Nonetheless, the rad- 
ical lawyers may begin finding it more difficult to collab- 
orate with their terrorist clients. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Treat yourself a 
to lisht menthol Belair, 









- And, os ay 
treat yourself 
to gifts 
twice as fast 
with new 
Belair Double 
Coupons. 


Send for your free gift 


catalog today. 
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In Saronno, all we 


Love-On-The-Rocks. 

Just poura little over ice 
Salute! There's no end to the 
terrific things you can do with 
Amaretto di Saronno. For 
free drink and food recipe 
booklets, write: Foreign 
Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter Mill 
Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 11021. 





think about is love. 


nd why not? Wasn’t it here 
that Amaretto, the drink 
of love, began 450 years 
ago? When a beautiful young 
woman created an extraordi- 
nary liqueur for the man of her 
heart. To be known for the way 
you make love in Italy... believe 
us, that is no small matter. 

So here in Saronno, we do 
not fool around with love. We 
still make Amaretto di Saronno 
as we have for centuries. We 
allow the flavor to develop until 
it is soft and full. We take our 
time —can love be hurried? 

The resulting taste is subtle 
and intriguing. It will not bring 
a tear to the eye. 
That is not love, 
Caro. 





Sip it as it is, or 
on the rocks, or ina 
mixed drink. Just 
bear in mind: only 
Amaretto di Saronno 
is originale. There are 
other amarettos you 
can buy. But true 
love comes only from 
Saronno. 





jaretto di Saronno. Originale. 


From the Village of Love. 
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The New Mazda RX-3SP. 


(Please dont tell your mother you re g going to buy one.) 


And now, the world’s most 
remarkable engine is backed by 
the world’s longest engine 
warranty. 


Once you somehow manage 
to take your eyes off the car, it’s 
adrenalin time behind the wheel. 

The acceleration is rotary- 
engine quick. The handling is 
precise and responsive. The 


Mazda warrants the basic 
engine block and its internal 
stops are provided by power- 
assisted front disc brakes. 

Other RX-3SP credentials 
include a 5-speed stick shift. 
Torsion bar stabilizer. A back - 
ground of over 100 racing 










victories in international 
competition. And a 
price a mother could 
love— $4290# (or 
$3945* minus the 
special appearance 


package shown here.) 





parts will be free of defects 
with normal use and prescribed 
maintenance for five years or 
5,000 miles, whichever comes 
first, or Mazda will fix it free. 
This transferable, limited war 
ranty is free on all new rotary- 
engine Mazda sold and serviced 
in the United States and Canada. 


*Based on California and Texas POE 
prices including dealer prep. Slightly 
higher for other Ports of Entry 
Freight, taxes, license and optional 
equipment are extra. Automatic 
transmission not available in 

EPA high altitude counties 
Mazdas’ rotary engine licensed 
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mazDa 
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BRITAIN 


Buying Time from the Unions 





i t was only a partial victory, but for Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister James Callaghan, 
every little bit helps these days. Meeting 
last week in the tacky resort city of Black- 
pool, 1,148 delegates of the powerful 
Trades Union Congress voted by a 3-to-2 
margin to limit the future wage-increase 
demands of their individual unions to one 
a year. Callaghan would have preferred 
a third year of voluntary wage restraints 
in accordance with the government’s in- 
comes policy (TIME, July 18). The effect 
of the T.U.C. vote, even though it set no 
limits on the size of wage hikes unions 
might demand, is to put off most new con- 
| tract negotiations to 1978—thereby buy- 
| ing a little time for the Labor-led coali- 
tion government in its battle against 
inflation. 

Two years ago, the unions voluntarily 
accepted government-proposed guide- 
lines that limited wage increases to £6 
in 1975-76 and 44% in 1976-77. But af- 
ter last year, in which prices rose by 15%, 
workers decided they had had it; unions 
throughout Britain announced that they 
intended to seek gains of 20% to 100% be- 
ginning this autumn. For Callaghan, the 
unions’ actions threatened a political cri- 
sis as well as an economic one: Liberal 
Party leaders warned that they would 
withdraw their crucial 13 votes in the 
House of Commons from the Labor gov- 
ernment unless it effectively restrains 
wages. Chancellor of the Exchequer Den- 
is Healey and union leaders suggested the 
twelve-month rule as a compromise, since 
it would at least defer big wage increases 
until next year, when inflation is expect- 
ed to ease 

The twelve-month rule was the hot- 
test issue at Blackpool. Veteran union 
leaders who support it were jeered by the 
militant rank and file; one union chief, 
National Union of Mineworkers Presi- 
dent Joe Gormley, was spat upon and 
called a “scab” by demonstrators. It was 
left to the Prime Minister himself, a 
trades-union member for four decades, to 
| make the most effective case for wage re- 
straint. In a forceful, televised sermonette, 
Callaghan pointed out that wage increas- 
es above 10% would “seriously weaken” 
the government’s chances of containing 
inflation. “I was brought up to believe that 
free collective bargaining was the milk of 
the gospel,” he said, in defense of a third 
year of wage guidelines. “{But] if I went 
into the witness box today, having 
watched its operation over many years... 
I could not with honesty declare that it 
produced either justice for the weak or 
fairness between different groups.” 

Callaghan was occasionally interrupt- 
ed by hecklers but received the tradition- 
al standing ovation when he finished. Al- 
though he had preached an unorthodox 








The workers are angry, but they voted for a compromise 


| homily for a Labor Prime Minister, he 
drew partisan support from his audience 
by warning that a wage explosion could 
lead to a Conservative takeover. “I don’t 
want to see those with a different phi- 
losophy, or no philosophy at all, taking it 
from us,” said he. “The question is wheth- 
er we have the guts and stamina to stick 
to it. We are going to.” 

The next day, delegates accepted the 
twelve-month rule, but at the cost of an 
ominous amount of internal strife. The op- 
Position to the rule included delegates of 
the 1.9 million-member Transport and 
General Workers’ Union and the militant 
260,000-member National 
Mineworkers, whose members rejected 
the recommendations of their leaders 
Most of the margin of victory came from 
the 1.2 million-member Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers, many of 
whose delegates tried in vain to challenge 
the pro-rule vote reported by President 
Hugh Scanlon. That move was scotched 
by Marie Patterson, a member of the 
transportation workers union, who said 
the challengers were out of order and 
snapped, “I am not here to rule on the in- 
ternal workings of the A.U.E.W.” 


D angerous as a defeat would have been 
to Callaghan, the victory, ironically, 
assured very little. The decision on the 
twelve-month rule is nonbinding; the 
T.U.C. has no power to prevent an in- 
dividual union from breaching it. Work- 
} ers on the factory floor hold the key to 
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Demonstrators in Blackpool jeer Mineworkers President Joe Gormley (center) 
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any policy of restraint by individual 
unions, and just now they are in a re- 
bellious mood. After the congress, some 
union leaders hinted that they were fully 
prepared to flout the twelve-month rule: 
Arthur Scargill, Communist leader of the 
Yorkshire miners, said, “This decision 
makes no difference to the miners’ wage 
claim.” They want a pay increase on Nov. 
1, rather than in March, which would be 
twelve months after their last contract ne- 
gotiation. A midwinter miners’ strike re- 
mains a possibility. Privately, both union 
leaders and employers are predicting that 
the next round of settlements will fall in 
the 15% to 17% range—far higher than 
the 10% sought by Callaghan and Hea- 
ley. Observed Clive Jenkins, general sec- 
retary of the white-collar Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 


Staffs: “I think it’s going to be a winter of 
deep discontent.” Fy 














A victory bought at the cost of ominous internal strife. 
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Thatcher: “We Shall Win” 


While James Callaghan was making 
his plea to the trades unions for moder- 
ation, Tory Leader Margaret Thatcher 
was flying off for an eight-day visit to the 
U.S. Buoyed by recent by-election tri- 
umphs and polls showing her party well 
ahead of Labor, Mrs. Thatcher is con- 
fident that she will soon become Britain’s 
first woman Prime Minister. Partly be- 
cause of a casual commitment made on 
his visit to Britain last May, Jimmy Car- 

| ter is making an exception in her case to 
a new White House practice that oppo- 
sition leaders are received by the Vice 
President. While in Manhattan last 
week, she discussed some of Britain's 
problems with TIME’s London bureau 
chief Herman Nickel. 


Q. How tong can the government put off 
elections, and how will that affect your 
chances? 


A. in our system, the government can 
choose when it calls an election at any 
time within five years. Therefore, the 
present government can go on as long 
as the Liberals or one of the other mi- 
nor parties will support it. But I take 
the view that some of the things this gov- 
ernment has done are such that their 
own people have lost confidence in 
them. So whenever there is an election, 
we shall win, and I hope with a good ma- 
jority. Inflation, a drop in the real stan- 
dard of living, no increase in our man- 
ufacturing output in three years, a 
taxation system so heavy that many or- 
dinary people say there’s no incentive 
to work—those sources of resentment 
{will not] disappear. 





Q. in recent months the government's pol- 
icies of controlling the money supply, re- 


A. it. wasn’t until we came under the au- 
thority of the International Monetary 
Fund that discipline was applied. But 
one of the real problems is that a Labor 
government positively prefers public ex- 
penditure to leaving the money in the 
pockets of the people. If you go on spend- 
ing money you haven't got, you go on 
having inflation. We used to think you 
could use inflation to cut down unem- 
ployment, but if anyone wants a future 
in politics, they’d better learn one of the 
lessons of the past. And that is: if you 
let your public expenditures rise too 
much, you'll not only have higher in- 
flation, you'll have higher unemploy- 
ment as well. 





Q. What will North Sea oil mean for 
Britain? 


A. It’s like winning a large amount on 
the football pools. You can use it to have 
a period of easy living, or you can use it 
to build up something for the future. 


Q. How would a Tory government be able 
to get on with the unions? 


ALi hope well, and for a number of 
good reasons. We already have strong 
support from union members—about 
one in three voted Conservative in the 
past election, and many more are doing 
so now. Then, under a socialist govern- 


TED THAI 





Tory Leader Margaret Thatcher 
Winning on the football pools. 


ment, they have suffered oppressive tax- 
ation and cuts in their living standards, 
and they have seen their unions become 
part of government. It’s under the Con- 
servatives that they will be better off and 
regain their independence. The question 
to be answered by the union leaders is: 
Will they accept the people’s verdict in 
an election, or will they make a mock- 
ery of democracy? Are they really say- 
ing that it is impossible to be a socialist 
and a democrat at the same time? In 
fact, our union leaders have publicly 
stated, as you would expect, that they 
will work with any properly elected 
government. 


Q. in Britain, unlike the U.S., Parliament is 
supreme. Can it still be relied on to protect 





individual liberties, or do you share the view 
that an American-style Bill of Rights and ju- 


‘dicial review have become necessary? 


A. So long as Parliament is supreme 
and one Parliament can therefore 
change any law passed by a previous 
one, there is no way of entrenching a 
Bill of Rights by legislation. If a gov- 
ernment wants to pass laws that might 
infringe some rights, and has the nec- 
essary majority, it will do so. At the mo- 
ment I see no way of challenging the 
supremacy of Parliament. In theory, it 
might be possible that we could set up a 
special court, along with a Bill of Rights, 
and to use the argument that if a gov- 
ernment then legislated to change that 
position, its purpose would be obvious 
to the people. But I see very little pos- 
sibility of such a court being established. 


Q. Do you generally agree with the David 
Owen—Andrew Young approach to the prob- 
lems of southern Africa? 


A. iv’s a bit early to say how the new 
proposals for Rhodesia will work out. 
But we have taken two very firm views. 
First, democracy in any country is about 
the people inside the country determin- 
ing what sort of government they them- 
selves want. Secondly, we believe that 
if the Rhodesian security forces were to 
be disbanded, that could introduce a de- 
stabilizing factor. They have in fact 
maintained security, and we believe they 
would serve any new government that 
had properly been elected, obviously 
with black Rhodesians having their full 
chance to vote. So it would be most un- 
wise to disband them. Beyond that, I 
do believe we have to regard a threat to 
southern Africa very seriously. After all, 
in the U.S. you're almost self-sufficient 
in your main raw materials. We are very 
far from being self-sufficient. We have 
to get many of our strategic materials 
from southern Africa. There is no ma- 
jor source for chrome other than south- 
ern Africa, apart from Russia, and about 
80% of the oil required by the Western 
countries has to come around the Cape. 


Q. How has life in the tough, male-dom- 
inated world of politics affected you per- 
sonally? Have you ever had any regrets 
about choosing a career in politics? 


A. Not at all. Sometimes wounding 
things are said, but in the end it’s your 
own conscience that you have to live 
with. I think we can get much too sen- 
sitive about these criticisms. You have 
to have your own convictions, and you 
have to have the courage of them. If 
you have that, then you should stay in 
politics. If you haven't, you ought not to 
be in politics anyway. 
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Sony's Betamax Deck 
It automatically 
videotapes your favorite 
TV show, even when 
you're not home. 





TO OUR NOVEL IDEA, 
YOU'LL NEVER 
MISS A CHAPTER 


You've been following that seven-part 
TV novel for six weeks now 

Tonight, the climax! Alas, tonight 
also a business dinner 

Whew! Lucky thing you have a Sony 
Betamax videotape deck 

Because while you're out going about 
your business, Betamax is home going 
about its business of videotaping that TV 
show, so that you can play it back when 
you get home 

You just plug Betamax into your TV 
(any brand TV), stick in one of our 
two-hour cassettes and set the automatic 
timer. Betamax will automatically tape 
that show while you're out 

The cassettes, of course, are reusable 
—just rerecord over them 

And Betamax also, by the way, can 
videotape something off one channel 
while you're watching another channel 

Just in case chapter seven is on the 
same night as World Series game seven. 


BETAMAX 
“ITS A SONY.” 


I a THE LEADER IN VIDEO RECORDING 


© 1977 Sony Corporation of Amenca. SONY and B 
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UGANDA 





B* Daddy was playing another of his 
mysterious, macabre jokes last week 
—r So it seemed. From Uganda came re- 
ports that President for Life Idi Amin 
Dada had gone into a coma following sur- 
gery—at the hands of a Soviet doctor—for 
an undisclosed ailment. “It looks serious,” 
said an aide. But as with so many other 
dramatic moments in Amin’s life, there 
was less here than met the eye. The op- 
eration, it turned out, apparently lasted 
all of three minutes and was for the re- 
moval of a swelling on the lower part of 
his neck. At week’s end there was no more 
talk of comas, and Big Daddy was said to 
be recovering very nicely, thank you, on 
an island in Lake Victoria. 

Western diplomats speculated that 
Amin may have concocted the medical 
crisis to keep public attention away from 
some grim news that added to his rep- 
utation as black Africa’s most bloody- 
minded dictator. Shortly before the op- 
eration, Amin announced that he had 
rejected an appeal by Liberian President 
William Tolbert to spare the lives of 
twelve Ugandans who were to be execut- 
ed later in the week for plotting to over- 
throw Big Daddy’s regime. The public ex- 
ecutions of the twelve, along with three 
others, took place on schedule. In Nai- 
robi, eight Kenyans who had spent four 
months in Ugandan prisons on charges 
of spying said that they had seen at least 
180 Ugandan prisoners battered to death 
with sledgehammers by Amin’s troops. 

Amin somehow seems more gigantic, 





Big Daddy in Books 


| More gigantic, ridiculous and murderous than real life 








more ridiculous and more murderous than 
any other real-life figure; if he did not 
exist, a novelist could scarcely invent him. 
As it happens, Big Daddy has already in- 
spired what amounts to a budding liter- 
ary subgenre. In Britain, two small sa- 
tirical paperbacks by Punch Columnist 
Alan Coren, The Collected Bulletins of 
President Idi Amin and its sequel, The 
Further Bulletins etc., have sold 750,000 
copies. Within the past year, at least four 
fictional thrillers (Target Amin, The Kill- 
ing of Idi Amin, Excellency and Crossfire) 
and a play (For the West, by Michael Has- 
tings), dealing either with Amin or with 
Amin-like dictators, have appeared in 
London. The plots of these works tend to 
focus on assassination. Amin, of course, 
is also a central figure in the numerous 
books and films about the daring Israeli 
rescue operation at Entebbe in July 1976. 

This fall several nonfictional studies 
of the Ugandan dictator are to be pub- 
lished in the U.S. One, Idi Amin: Death- 
light of Africa (Little, Brown; $8.95), was 
written pseudonymously by a white civil 
servant who spent 20 years in Uganda; an- 
other, /di Amin Dada: Hitler in Africa 
(Sheed Andrews and McMeel; $7.95), is 
by Thomas Patrick Melady, the last U.S. 











ambassador in Kampala, and his wife 
Margaret. In his short J Love Idi Amin 
(Fleming H. Revell; paperback, 95¢), an 
African clergyman, Bishop Festo Kiven- 
gere, has written of the trials of the church 
and churchmen in Amin’s Uganda. 

The book most likely to attract at- 
tention to Amin is A State of Blood (Gros- 
set & Dunlap; $10. Paperback, Ace Books; 
$2.50) by Henry Kyemba. He sought 
political asylum in Britain last May after 
serving Amin for six years as principal 
private secretary and later as Minister of 
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Health. Written with the help of a for- 
mer Reuters correspondent, John Man, 
A State of Blood is full of sensational de- 
tail. Kyemba reports for instance that 
Amin has experimented with cannibal- 
ism. “I have eaten human meat,” he once 
remarked. “It is very salty, even more 
salty than leopard meat.” Although 
Amin’s bizarre behavior has been attrib- 
uted to the prolonged effects of syphilitic 
infection, Kyemba is not so sure: “He 
knows well enough how to stage-manage 
his rages.” In 1973 a French television 
crew photographed him in high fury, 
threatening to shoot some of his minis- 
ters. As soon as the French team had left, 
Amin joked about his performance. “How 
did it come out?” he asked Kyemba, 
laughing. 

Kyemba sheds some new light on the 
deaths of Anglican Archbishop Janani 
Luwum and two Ugandan Cabinet min- 
isters last February. At the time, Amin 
claimed that the three had been killed in 
a traffic accident shortly after he had 
denounced them as traitors at a mass 
meeting. In reality, Kyemba writes, the 
three were killed by Amin’s dread secret 
police. Kyemba, as Health Minister, was 
asked to arrange for the arrival of the 
bodies at a local mortuary. “As I expect- 
ed,” he writes, “they were bullet-riddled. 
The archbishop had been shot through 
the mouth and had three or four bullets 
in his chest.” Doctors obliged Amin by 
writing in their post-mortem report, how- 
ever, that the three had died of internal 
injuries. 





Pr crers the ugliest tale Kyemba offers 
concerns Amin’s own family. In 
March 1974 the dictator suddenly di- 
vorced three of his four wives; the three, 
says Kyemba, had been unfaithful, as 
Amin found out. Five months later, the 
dismembered body of one of the former 
wives, Kay, was found in Kampala. For 
once, Kyemba exonerates Amin: “I do not 
believe, as I first did, that Amin had a di- 
rect hand in Kay’s death.” Instead, he 
writes, she died during an abortion that 
was being performed by her lover, a doc- 
tor. Kyemba speculates that the doctor 
dismembered the body in an effort to hide 
it, but then changed his mind; he com- 
mitted suicide a few hours later. When in- 
formed of his former wife’s death, Amin 
requested that the body be sewed back to- 
gether; at the funeral, he raged to her as- 
sembled family about her unfaithfulness. 

Why did Kyemba remain in Amin’s 
service for so long? He never fully ex- 
plains. In the end, after the killing of so 
many Cabinet members and other offi- 
cials who had once been favorites of 
Amin’s, Kyemba realized that “however 
friendly the President seemed, I would 
never be safe. I knew too much.” Some 
have argued, he notes, that Idi Amin may 
ultimately be succeeded by an even great- 
er chaos or an even more evil regime in 
Kampala. “I disagree,” writes Kyemba. 


| 








“Nothing could be as bad.” a 
ee | 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND, 80 PROOF. 
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Where quality drinks begin. 





Seagram's 7 Crown makes 
any drink taste better, because 
it tastes better all by itself, 


Seagram's 7 Crown 











DODGE.) 
‘TRUCK COMPAN 


Consider, if you will, the following Three. We humbly submit that 


statistics, 

One. Dodge sells more van-type 
vehicles than any other truck com- 
pany in America. 
| Two. Dodge was a pioneer in 
4-wheel drive. And today, Dodge 


manufacturer. 
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Dodge lavishes more attention on its 
line of pickups than anyone. We 
offer everything from plain Jane 
workhorses to completely equipped 
snowplow versions to tricked-up 
rascals like the Warlock. 


motorhomes and campers and such). 


And five. Over the past ten years 
— when truckin’ has really come into 
its own— Dodge Truck has a growth 
rate of 237%. Which is more than 


any other truck company in America. 


A great deal more. 
What it all boils down to is this: 


makes more 4-wheel-drive pickup Four. Dodge is the country’s lead- We're into this whole truck thing as 
models than any other American ing supplier of RV chassis (you 
know, the frame and fundamentals of 
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heavily as America’s drivers are. 
Only we're not newcomers. In fact, 
we've been at this truck business for 
over sixty years now. 

So if you’re about to take the 
plunge .. . if you’re about to get your 
first pickup or van or 4-wheel drive 
... Or you're ready to move on to 
your next one. . . well, there are a lot 
of bright shiny reasons for you to 
visit your Dodge Dealer. 
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The same goes for the hard-nosed _ need. And like we said, that’s made 
businessman who tends to be im- Dodge the fastest growing truck 
pressed, not so much by a truck’s company in America. 


image, but by its practicality, its 
maintenance schedule, and its gen- 
eral ability to wring a lot of miles out 
of his investment. 

Dodge can give you what you 
want. Dodge can give you what you 


237% increase from 1966 to 1976 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Getting Ready 
To Face Carter 


Both sides map their strategies 


he Foreign Ministers of Israel and the 
Arab states will begin to arrive in the 
U.S. next week for the opening of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Most 
of them will have in mind something at 
least as important as the Assembly agen- 
da: meetings with President Carter and 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, for which 
both sides have carefully prepared their 
strategies. 
~In a rare show of unanimity, 21 For- 
eign Ministers of the Arab League last 
week adopted in Cairo what one West- 





REININGER—CONTACT 


ern diplomat called “the last hurrah for 
the moderates.” He meant an eight-point 
working paper that Arab delegates will 
discuss at the U.N. as the basis for fur- 
ther resolutions. The paper states that a 
“just and durable peace in the Middle 
East” depends on the fulfillment of two 
basic principles: 1) Israel must withdraw 
from Arab territories occupied during the 
1967 war, including East Jerusalem, and 
2) the Palestinians have a right to return 
to their place of origin, to self-determi- 
nation, and to establish an independent 
state. The paper rejects Israel's creation 
of new settlements on the West Bank and 
calls on all countries to halt emigration 
of their citizens to “occupied Palestinian 
and Arab territories.” Significantly, the 
document distinguishes between territory 
occupied after the 1967 war and Israel's 
1948 boundaries—a tacit admission that 
Israel has a right to exist as a state. 

There was nothing essentially new 
in the Arab League position, which was 
not regarded as moderate in Israel. None- 
theless, some observers of the meeting 
| note that the wording of the paper could 
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have been far stronger. Syria’s Foreign 
Minister, Abdel Halim Khaddam, argued 
that the delegates should propose Isra- 
el’s expulsion from the U.N. and the 
adoption of sanctions against the Jewish 
state. But even the “rejectionist” Iraqis 
admitted that it was not practical to 
crack down hard on the Israelis. Thus 
they backed the moderate stance of Egypt, 
which was subtly supported by Saudi 
Arabia, whose Princeton-educated For- 
eign Minister, Prince Saud al Faisal, 35, 
chaired the meeting. 

Explained an Egyptian delegate: “We 
could not go to Washington and the U.N. 
leaving Carter no room to negotiate. We 
had to go to him and be able to say, ‘You 
see, we are not trying to sabotage you. 
We are helping you in every way that we 
can.’ What better proof can he have 
than that the Syrian move for a tough, no- 


JOHN RIDDLE 


Israeli Foreign Minister Dayan (left) and Saudi Arabia's Prince Saud 
A last hurrah for Arab moderates and a message that says cool it. 





compromise line was overruled by the 
Arab Foreign Ministers themselves?” Al- 
though they do not accept all its provi- 
sions, Administration officials described 
the working paper as “very helpful.” 
Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Da- 
yan, meanwhile, was putting the final 
touches on what the Israelis are calling a 
“peace treaty” to discuss in Washington. 
The proposal is made up of 30 sections de- 
tailing in legal form a declaration of 
peace, exchange of ambassadors, resump- 
tion of trade relations and other work- 
aday items. But there is no map showing 
what Israel’s final borders might be and 
certainly nothing to indicate that Jeru- 
salem will relent on its opposition to any 
negotiations with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Despite Israeli insistence 
that “everything is negotiable,” a high- 
ranking official conceded that “there is 
nothing surprising” in the Dayan treaty. 
What the Israelis really intend to tell 
Carter is to cool it. They are now con- 
vinced that the President’s aim to recon- 
vene a Geneva Conference is a wasted 
effort, since the two sides are so far apart. 








Vance that there are more urgent items 
to be taken up, such as the Palestinian ref- 
ugees and the continued fighting in south- 
ern Lebanon. Dayan, however, will get 
some hard questions in Washington about 
the new Israeli settlements in the occu- 
pied territories. In his farewell to Argen- 
tina’s President Jorge Rafael Videla last 
week, Carter said again that the settle- 


| ments pose “additional problems” for the 


peace process 

TIME learned last week that despite 
Official denials Israel has started, in ad- 
dition to the three officially declared new 
settlements, another three new settle- 
ments in the past month, and a fourth 
is in the process of being manned. More- 
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Thus they will try to persuade Carter and 





over, the controversial plan of Agriculture 
Minister Ariel Sharon to settle 2 million 
Jews in occupied lands has the official 
support of Premier Menachem Begin’s 
government. “We will continue to settle, 
and settling is a long process which must 
be carried out,” said Sharon in an in- 
terview last week with Jerusalem Bu- 
reau Chief Donald Neff and Correspon- 
dent David Halevy. “Anyone who thinks 
that this government is going to with- 
draw from the West Bank is suffering 
delusions.” 

Even though Carter says he has pri- 
vate assurances from all of the leaders that 
they will be more flexible than their pub- 
lic stance, hopes for a renewed Geneva 
are dimmer than ever. In an interview 
with Syndicated Columnist Trude B. 
Feldman that appears in a number of Jew- 
ish publications around the country this 
week, the President seemed sobered by 
the procedural difficulties in bringing the 
two sides together. “Dozens of other for- 
eign policy matters have suffered to some 
degree because I’ve expended so much 
time on this issue,” he said. “If our ef- 
forts fail this year, it'll be difficult for us 
to continue to devote that much time and 
energy to the Mideast.” s 


PAKISTAN 


“An Evil Genius” 


Bhutto is in deep, deep trouble 





he head of Pakistan’s new military 

government was shocked and sad- 
dened. When he saw Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
in Rawalpindi two weeks ago, General 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq confronted the 
deposed Prime Minister with several 
charges of crime and misconduct. As Zia 
told the story later, “I said to him, ‘Sir’ 
—I still called him that—‘Sir, why have 





you done all those things, you whom I re- 
spected so, who had so much?’ He said | 
only that I should wait and he would be 
cleared. It was very disappointing.” So 
disappointing, in fact, that Zia approved 
a court order calling for his onetime lead- 
er’s arrest and transfer to a Lahore jail. 
Bhutto, who was unseated by a 
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military coup last July 5, is in deep, deep 
Si 

















HE’S WORKI 


NG | 


12 HOURS A DAY TO 


INCREASE THE COST 
CARE 


OF HEALTH 


In the Horatio 
Alger story, the hero 
works day and night to 
get ahead and everybody 
looks up to him with 
admiration. 

Now, millions of 
Americans are following 
this example: working 
unreasonable hours, 
grabbing non-nutritious 
meals, chain smoking, 
and never taking time off 
to relax or exercise. 

Of course, everyone 
knows this isn’t very 
healthy. Yet we do it 
anyway. 

We figure America’s 
doctors, hospitals and 
medical technology are 
the world’s best. If we 
get sick, we'll be fixed 
up in no time. 

What we don’t 
figure is how much our 
behavior is costing all of 
us in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not 
just the individual’s 
fault. There’s more 
involved in the high 
cost of health care than 
people not taking care 
of themselves. 


Inflation is a big 
factor. And so is the fact 
that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us — 
doctors, hospitals, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans, and individuals — 
have to work together to 
hold down the increasing 
cost of health care. 

Many Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans, 
working with doctors 
and hospitals across the 
country, have introduced 
a number of programs 
designed to slow down 
rising health care costs. 

Programs like 
outpatient lab tests; 
quicker discharge from 
the hospital; surgery on 
an “in by nine, out by 
five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to 
promote health educa- 
tion and physical fitness. 

With more than 90 
million subscribers, not- 
for-profit Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans 
have good reason to 
want to hold costs down. 

But the simple fact 
is that if we’re going to 
be successful, everybody 


must help. Including you. 

If we all take better 
care of ourselves, we’re 
going to need less health 
care. And this will slow 
down the rise in health 
care costs. 

Taking care of 
yourself is the best kind 
of health care. An ounce 
of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure. 
And a lot less costly. 

We’re not asking 
you to stop working. Just 
try not to overdo it. 

And when you see 
someone who thinks 
he’s Horatio Alger, don’t 
think of him as a hero. 
Think of him as a villain. 

For a free booklet, 
“Food and Fitness,’ or for 
information on how your 
company can view a 
special film, “You Can't 
Buy Health; write Box 
8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


paras Blue Cross. 
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ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 
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trouble. The most serious accusation 

against him is, in effect, murder by proxy. 
| He allegedly ordered his paramilitary 
| Federal Security Force to get rid of a trou- 
blesome opposition politician, Ahmed 
Raza Kasuri. During the second of two at- 
tacks on Kasuri in 1974, gunmen sprayed 
the politician’s car with bullets; they 
missed Kasuri but killed his father. Ac- 
cording to government sources, five secu- 
rity-force officials have testified that they 
were acting on Bhutto's orders at the time. 

If convicted on that charge, Bhutto 
could conceivably be sentenced to death 
by hanging. As of last week, this was but 
one of a torrent of serious accusations that 
were swirling around the former Prime 
Minister. In a separate case, four police- 
men confessed that in 1972 they had mur- 
dered another opposition member of the 
National Assembly, Dr. Nazir Ahmed, af- 
| ter the Prime Minister complained to 
aides that he was losing sleep over Nazir 
Ahmed’s anti-Bhutto speeches. 

In addition, Bhutto has been accused 
of: 1) detaining some of his political en- 
emies illegally, telling one of them, “You 
will pass your life in a detention camp 
and will die a slow and miserable death”; 
2) instructing the security force to fire on 
an opposition political rally in 1973, 
which resulted in the death of 20 people 
and the injury of 100 more; 3) misappro- 
priating government funds; and 4) order- 
ing the torture of Jalaluddin Abdur 
Rahim in 1974, after the 71-year-old ca- 
reer diplomat complained that the Prime 
Minister had insulted his dinner guests 
by keeping them waiting until midnight 
for his arrival. 





Wa observers discount the pos- 
sibility that the charges against 
Bhutto, once a national hero, are part of a 
smear campaign by his opponents. Ru- 
mors of official misconduct had circulated 
widely in Pakistan while Bhutto was in of- 
fice. Moreover, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that General Zia, who was named 
army chief of staff by Bhutto a year ago, 
has any grudge against his former boss. 
The diffident general, who now calls 
Bhutto “an evil genius” and “a 1977 Ma- 
chiavelli,” seems determined to remain 
impartial and let the law take its course. 
Before his arrest, Bhutto predicted “a cri- 
sis of jurisprudence” if he should be hand- 
cuffed or jailed. Zia insisted: “No person 
can be above the law.” 

Will the military government proceed 
with its plan to hold national elections 
on Oct. 18? “By jingo, yes,” declares Zia, 
“unless the heavens fall.” Despite Bhut- 
to’s incarceration, his Pakistan People’s 
Party announced last week that it would 
contest the elections; it called on party 
members to turn their grief “over the ar- 
rest of Party Chairman Bhutto into an en- 
thusiastic campaign.” The army still talks 
as if it expects to go back to the barracks 
by the end of October. But if the election 
results are inconclusive, the soldiers may 
yet decide to delay their departure. 6 











CHINA 


No to Maoism 


New voices of dissent 





Ben of thousands of Chinese solemnly 
gathered around a newly opened mar- 
ble and granite mausoleum in Peking’s 
Tien An Men Square last week, honor- 
ing the memory of Mao Tse-tung on the 
first anniversary of his death. Although 
they joined in the tributes, Peking’s new 
rulers also issued a discreet warning 
against exaggerated respect for the late 
beloved Chairman. In a Red Flag article 
broadcast by Peking radio, Politburo 
Member Nieh Jung-chen argued that 
Mao's thoughts should be used as a gen- 
eral guide to the solution of China’s prob- 
lems, not followed slavishly. Nieh said, 
“All correct ideas are subject to changes 
on the basis of time, location and con- 


| zhenitsyn. But their writings are evidence 
that some Chinese are culturally starved 
for something more nourishing than par- 
ty propaganda. Although few dare open- 
ly challenge the mindless conformity im- 
posed by the Communist regime, the 
spread of irreverent songs and jokes in- 


is irrepressible. One favorite device is to 
sing love lyrics, sotto voce, to the tune of 
solemn hymns to Mao Tse-tung. 

Even more heretical are clandestine 
political pamphlets that attack Mao’s suc- 
cessor. One anonymous booklet called “A 
Road to Proletarian Opposition—or to 
Rightist Surrender?” accuses Chairman 
Hua Kuo-feng and his “clique” of arrest- 
ing Mao’s widow Chiang Ch’ing and her 
“Gang of Four” in order to “grab power 
with great haste.” The booklet also charg- 
es the new regime—insult of insults—with 
slandering the memory of the late Great 
Helmsman. 








Chinese leaders (Chairman Hua at left) visit mausoleum on anniversary of Mao's death 








Jokes, songs and even illicit porn signify resistance to a posthumous influence. 


ditions. Otherwise they will become meta- 
physical ideas.” 

At least a few Chinese dissenters have 
gone much further in rejecting Mao’s post- 
humous influence. One sign: novels and 
short stories dealing with forbidden 
themes are now being clandestinely cir- 
culated among friends in manuscript 
form. One such novel is entitled Ah Hsia, 
the name of its heroine—a hapless work- 
ing girl who has been ravished by her fac- 
tory’s party boss. Another underground 
story, The Hunan River Runs Red, tells 
of a high-living party official whose son 
drowns himself out of disgust with his fa- 
ther's profligacy and privileged life. An il- 
licit “yellow book”—Chinese slang for 
porn—entitled The Heart of a Young Girl 
graphically details the sexual adventures 
of a city woman dispatched to work on a 
commune. 

The anonymous authors are scarcely 
in a class with Russia’s Alexander Sol- 
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Some Sinologists believe that these 
documents, which have had limited cir- 
culation inside China, are the work of em- 
bittered party officials who were purged 
by Hua for complicity with the Gang of 
Four. Equally intriguing are homemade 


has a small human rights movement. In 
Kunming, one poster demanded that peo- 
ple be allowed to live where they please in- 
stead of being assigned their place of res- 
idence. Another called for the abolition 
of the system whereby husbands and 
wives are separated by their jobs for long 
periods of time. In the northwestern city 
of Sian, a poster asked for the publica- 
tion of two human rights declarations, the 
1975 Helsinki accord and the Czechoslo- 
vak Charter 77. Declared the poster: “It 
doesn’t matter whether Charter 77 and 
the Helsinki agreement are good or bad; 
they ought to be made public so that peo- 





ple can judge for themselves.” s 
—— 





dicates that the Chinese sense of humor | 





wall posters suggesting that China now | 
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Shell Answer Book library of 
money-saving tips from car experts 


How to shop for car repairs, save gas- 
line, handle car trouble on the road, 
and lots more. 

Shell Answer Booksare handy, easy- 
to-read guides you can store in the 
glove compartment. Get the latest 
Answer Books free from participating 
Shell stations. Or order them by mail 
with the coupon. 

1. The Early Warning Book. Learn 
how to spot some car problems before 
they cost you big money. 


2. The Breakdown Book. This sur- 


vival manual for car trouble on the road 
may come in handy sometime. 
3. The Gasoline Mileage Book. Pick 


Please send me the following 
Shell Answer Books free of charge: 
How many? Title 


1. Early Warning Book 
2. Breakdown Book 
3. Gasoline Mileage Book 


. Car Buying and Selling Book 
5. 100,000 Mile Book 

6. Rush Hour Book 

7. Driving Emergency Book 

8. Car Repair Shopping Book 
9. Car Crime Prevention Book 
10. New! Car Fix-Up Book 


Pe eee ee wee we eee eee ew eee eee 
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up test-proven ways to save gasoline 


when you buy, drive, and take care of 


your car. 

1. The Car Buying and Selling Book. 
Eleven things you should know before 
you make a car deal. 

5. The 100,000 Mile Book. Six veteran 


mechanics share their tips on stretch- 


ing the life of your car. 

6. The Rush Hour Book. How some 
people can save up to $600 a year just 
by sharing their daily ride to work. 
How much could you save? 

7. The Driving Emergency Book. 


How to react to seven dangerous sur- 


prises behind the wheel. 


Name 
Group 


Address 


Come to 
Shell for answers 
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8. The Car Repair Shopping Book. 
What driver and mechanic can do to 
take the hassle out of car repair. 
9. The Car Crime Prevention Book. 
Howto fight back before you get ripped 
off. With tips on how to make your car 
harder to steal. 
Just published! 

Book # 10 The Car Fix-Up Book. 

How to make your car look better 

and hold its value longer. | 





Order Answer Books for your drivers’ 
class, company safety department , or 
other organization. They're free in rea 
sonable quantities. 


Mail to: Shell Answer Books 
Shell Oi] Company, Dept. T10 
P.O. Box 61609 
Houston, Texas 77208 














If you're out towin 
In business... 


The Wall Street Journal 
can help. 


In business today, the pace is fast and the field 
is crowded. 

Every business day, The Wall Street Journal 
provides you with vital business information from 
all over the world. ..exclusive business news, 
facts, insights and techniques that can keep you 
going in business, at the pace you want to go. 

No other daily publication comes close to 
The Journal in the depth, breadth and accuracy of its 
business coverage. No other business publication— 
weekly, biweekly or monthly—matches The Journal's 
immediacy. 

The race in business is not necessarily to the swift. 

It is to the informed. ALL STREP. 

Get informed in The Journal every 
business day. 






fr ———— Use this coupon to order— 
The Wall Street Journal (iS 
200 Burnett Road 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 01021 
Yes, I want to take advantage of your 
introductory subscription offer. 90¢ a 
week (minimum 20 weeks, maximum 45 
weeks). Or our best buy: 52 weeks for $45. 
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Please check: [) Billme [ Payment enclosed 
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Steel Fights Murphy’s Law 








Prices and imports rise; output and earnings sink 


good for steel: costs would be reduced and 
profits would eventually rise 

Many more mills may close—and 
much earlier—if the strike of 15,000 iron- 
ore workers that began Aug. | drags on 
Though the industry is governed by a 
much praised agreement that bans strikes 
over “economic” issues, the miners con- 
tend that their demand for incentive pay 
(mainly bonuses for exceeding production 
norms) is a “local” issue, about which 
strikes are permitted, For now, mills can 
feed their blast furnaces with stockpiled 
ore, but if the strike continues another 
three or four months—and it could—they 
would start to run short 

The industry’s principal troubles are 
longer-range. The relatively brisk pace of 
the economy is boosting demand in many | 
steel-using industries, notably autos (sales 
hit a record 726,422 cars in August). But 





Armco plant in Houston that mealine structural products, the focus of dispute 








hatever U.S. industry generally 
does, steel these days seems to 
do the opposite. Through most 


of the recession that ended in 
mid-1975, steel profits climbed. But now, 
in the midst of recovery, steelmakers seem 
to be caught in the grip of Murphy’s Law 
if anything can go wrong, it will. They are 
beset by production cutbacks and layoffs, 
Government pressure to restrain price in- 
creases while spending heavily to comply 
with antipollution rules, and the indus- 
try’s first sizable strike (by iron-ore work- 
| ers) since 1959. Executives have also 
begun squabbling among themselves. Last 
week Armco Steel not only refused to go 
along with an industry price boost of 6% 
on structural steel, but announced that in 
the lower Midwest and Gulf Coast regions 
it would offer deeper discounts: $50 a ton, 
v. $30 formerly, off the list price of $320. 
Armco moved to match prices of import- 
ed steel, and its action points up the big- 
gest trouble of all. Foreign competition is 
so intense that E. Bradley Jones, executive 
| vice president of Republic Steel, says 
“Basically, it gets down to whether the 
US. steel industry is going to survive.” 








On top of everything else, executives are now squabbling among themselves. 


Hyperbole aside, the steelmakers’ 
troubles are real and severe. Their profits 
in the first half dropped 48%, while earn- 
ings for all manufacturing industry rose 
8%. At US. Steel Corp., a 52% plunge in 
first-half profits has prompted the com- 
pany to ask 10,000 nonunion and man- 
agement employees to give up a cost of 
living raise averaging $19 a month that 
was due in August. Chairman Edgar 
Speer also indicated that some operations 
would be suspended at the company’s 
Youngstown, Ohio, mill, and that con- 
struction of a $4.5 billion integrated plant 
in Conneaut, Ohio, might be postponed. 
At Bethlehem Steel, where first-half prof- 
its dived 88%, the board halved the quar- 
terly dividend, to 25¢ a share, closed three 
small mills and made plans to lay off 7,300 
out of 22,900 workers at plants in Johns- 
town, Pa., and Lackawanna, N.Y 

Argus Research Corp., the Wall Street 
investment analysts, predicts that such 
cutbacks will deepen—indeed, that the in- 


| dustry will reduce its production capac- 
ity by as much as 20% over the next five 


years, as it closes more and more mar- 


| ginal mills. In Argus’ view, that would be 
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Look to natural gas 
to dothe jobs 


gas has always done best. 


When it comes to the big 
household jobs of cooking, 
home heating, drying clothes 
and heating water, natural gas 
is the most efficient energy 
there is. It’s pure energy... 
and used wisely, for human 
needs in the home, there'll be 
enough for many decades 
to come. 

You can conserve energy 


by using gas in the home, and 
you can save money by using 
today’s new gas appliances. 
Designed for improved effi 
ciency and economy, new gas 
ranges, heating systems. 


clothes dryers and water heaters 


feature improvements that can 
mean up to a 50% reduction 

in fuel consumption and a signi 
ficant reduction in operating 
costs. Pilotless ignition. Better 


insulation. Improved heat 
transfer. These and other 
features add up to big savings 
in energy and money 

If you're considering buying 
or replacing a major appliance, 
then look to gas for the jobs 
gas does best...and has always 
done best. We invite you to see 
the new, energy-efficient gas 


appliances at your dealer today. 


New Gas Appliances are good for your economy! 


Giana 


GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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THE SHIP THAT 
BROUGHT AMERICA 
ITS TASTE FOR 
SCOTCH. 


December 5, 1933 was a noteworthy day for 
Scotch drinkers. For it was the first time in 13 years 
that drinking it was legal. Prohibition was repealed. 

Perhaps even more noteworthy: it was the day 
Cutty Sark landed in America. A Scots Whisky already 
legendary in other civilised parts of the world. 

Scotch had been imported into this country before, 
but had also been largely ignored. Cutty Sark, however, 
with its particular smoothness, soon captured a large 
and loyal following of Americans with good taste. 

Today, wherever you go in America, you will find 
the bottle with the famous ship “Cutty Sark’’ on the 
label. And the distinctive Scots Whisky inside. 

Who would have thought back in 1933 that some- 
day people would be able to cross the United States 
without changing ships? 


TY SARK J b . EI b c bs c s D ‘Ss »D LTD 
ENGLAND. 86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED 1N SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION. NEW YORK. N.Y 
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A Sears sale price that saves you $60. Now $379.95 
One button color tuning control 
19 inch diagonal measure picture 
Super Chromix® Black Matrix Picture tube 
100 percent solid state chassis 
One year warranty - parts and labor * 
Sears Convenient Credit Plans 


On sale from September 4 to October | 


What are you — for! 


*Full One-Year Warranty: 


For one year from date of purchase, Sears will repa workr 

Limited Warranty on Picture Tube. 

After one year from date of purchase, and up to two years, Sears will re place the ¢ Sears 
cherie coi Go akc 


To obtain warranty service, contact the nearest Sears store or Service Center 





This advertised item is readily available for sale as advertised. Available at most Sears retail stores. Prices higher in Alash t& Hawaii 
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lagging business spending for new plant 
and equipment is holding down demand 
for many steel items. Worse, imports from 
Europe and Japan are rushing in at prices 
10% to 15% below those charged by 
American mills. Imports through July 
climbed almost 30% from a year earlier, 
to 9.6 million tons, and now account for 
more than 15% of U.S. usage. Argus pre- 
dicts a 25% share within a year or 18 
months. 

Foreigners can undersell American 
steelmakers partly because their labor 
costs are lower and their plants are more 
efficient than the often old U.S. mills. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
concludes that it costs a Japanese mill 
$241, or $84 less than a U-S. mill, to turn 
out a ton of finished steel. U.S. steelmen 
argue that the cost disparity is nowhere 
near that great. They claim that foreign 
mills are “dumping” steel in the US. 
—that is, selling it at prices lower than 
they charge in home markets. They de- 
mand that the Government exercise its 
authority under the 1974 Trade Act and 
impose mandatory quotas on imports that 
would guarantee an assured portion of the 
American market for U.S. producers, The 
Carter Administration wisely is reluctant 
to take that step because it would kick 
up prices by blocking imports and weak- 
en the incentive for the industry to im- 
prove its competitive position. 


he industry is unhappy about Gov- 
| ernment-mandated expenditures 





for devices to combat air and wa- 

ter pollution. U.S. Steel Corp. es- 
timates that it will spend $144 million for 
environmental equipment this year, about 
a third of its capital budget. Steelmen also 
complain that Government jawboning 
has prevented them from raising prices 
as much as they need to meet climbing 
costs. Following the announcement of a 
6% increase on structurals and 7% on tin- 
mill products this summer, President Car- 
ter signaled his displeasure by directing 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability 
to make a close study of steel pricing prac- 
tices. Says one White House economist: 
“It’s not clear why, in a situation of ex- 
cess capacity, steel companies keep rais- 
ing prices.” 

No complete solution to steel’s trou- 
bles is in sight, but some breaks may come 
the industry's way before too long. 
Though there is no substitute for increased 
sales, the present round of cost cutting 
aimed at scrapping marginal plants and 
duplication of facilities is bound to pay 
off eventually in increased efficiency and 
earnings. Then, too, steelmakers could 
benefit from the Administration’s tax re- 
form program in the next few weeks. It 
is expected to contain much needed in- 
centives—like easier depreciation rules 
—for greater capital formation. That 
should help steel and other hard-pressed 
industries to meet environmental de- 
mands while modernizing and expanding 
| production facilities. 
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Bette Davis signs autograph in Conneaut, Ohio, where Harvest Home is being filmed 


To the Heartland, with Cameras 





Movie crews pour cash into Midwest 


F rom Hollywood, a boom town with a 
village psychology, film producers 
have long been roaming the world search- 
ing for unusual locations that will jolt the 
jaded eyes of moviegoers. Having dis- 
patched camera crews from Abidjan to 
Zempoaltepec, movie moguls are now dis- 
covering an inviting area closer to home: 
the U.S. Midwest. In the view of film ex- 
ecutives, America’s heartland is “virgin 
territory” on the screen, unknown even 
to many Americans—not to mention for- 
eign movie buffs. It also offers the stark 
authenticity that many current movies de- 
mand: steel mills, gritty factory towns, 
ghettos black and ethnic, as well as the 
lush estates of the better-heeled. 


soeet wor 
r 





Elizabeth Montgomery in Springfield, wm. 





 ] L Ghettos in ‘virgin territory. 








So Huron Productions chose Du- 
buque, Iowa, to film some scenes for 
F.1.S.T. (the Federation of Interstate 
Truckers), which is being distributed by 
United Artists. It stars Sylvester Stallone 
(Rocky) playing a warehouse worker who 
becomes one of the country’s most pow- 
erful labor leaders. Dubuque has the am- 
bience of an industrial town of the 1930s. 
Another production, The Betsy, about in- 
fighting in the auto industry, is, natural- 
ly, being shot in Detroit. Much footage 
for EMI Limited’s The Deer Hunter, a 
blue-collar special starring Robert De 
Niro, was shot in a bowling alley in 
Struthers, Ohio, and a US. Steel plant in 
Cleveland. Bette Davis is starring in Har- 
vest Home, a Universal Production for 
NBC being shot in Conneaut, Ohio. 


he Midwest is showing its usual hos- 

pitality, as much for pecuniary rea- 
sons as politeness: a pot of money comes 
to town when a big-budget movie crew ar- 
rives. It is not uncommon for the movie 
company and crew to spend more than 
$1 million on lodging, food, props, local 
extras and other labor. That sum gener- 
ates nearly four times as much spending 
power as it percolates through the local 
economy—and the hosts incur few offset- 
ting expenses. Says Ray Gosnell, vice 
president for production management at 
20th Century-Fox: “There is no need to 
build roads or schools for us as the case 
would be if a factory came into the state. 
We spend a substantial amount of mon- 
ey in a short period of time; then we are 
out of the way.” 

Midwestern state governments are 
wooing movie companies the way under- 
developed countries lay bait for multina- 
tional corporations. Illinois, Ohio and 


Kentucky have set up state film boards. | 


They promote the advantages of movie 
production in their states through cam- 
paigns in Variety and the Hollywood Re- 
porter, send emissaries to the studio heads, 
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JOIN US FOR THREE EXCITING HOURS ON THE FIRST 50 


? 


Bing Crosby 
Richard M. Nixon 


3A. Gracie Allen 
3B. George Bums 


i 


a 
10 


Red Barber 

Winston Churchill 
President Jimmy Carter 
Ted Husing 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
Duke Ellington 

Edward R. Murrow 


1S 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20. 


Edgar Bergen 
Charles Collingwood 
Benny Goodman 
Mormon 

Tabernacle Choir 
Eric Sevareid 

Hedda Hopper 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Dan Rather 

Marie Wilson 

Mike Wallace 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26. 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Andre Kostelanetz 
Neil Armstrong 
Eve Arden 
Gerald R. Ford 
Jack Benny 

Gary Cooper 
Gale Gordon 
Major Bowes 

H. V. Kaltenborm 
Mel Allen 

Cecil B. DeMille 


32 
33 
34 
35 
6 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Lawrence Tibbett 
Harry S. Truman 
An Linkletter 
Paul Whiteman 
Dorothy Lamour 
Morley Safer 
Anhur Godfrey 
Agnes Moorehead 
Orson Welles 
Goodman & Jane Ace 
Andrews Sisters 


You'll hear from or about the personalities listed above 


43 


45 
46 
47 
4k 
49 
50. 
51 
52 
53 


Queen Elizabeth 
Frank Sinatra 

Joe DiMaggio 
John F. Kennedy 
Douglas Edwards 
Kate Smith 
Gertrude Berg 

Will Rogers 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
Spike Jones & Orch, 
Bob Hope 





54. Robert F. Kennedy 
55. Martin Luther King 
56. Phil Rizzuto 

57. Laurence Olivier 
58. Lowell Thomas 
59, Elmer Davis 

60. Red Skelton 

61. Ned Calmer 

62. Mills Brothers 

63. Marilyn Monroe 
And many more 
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___ YEARS OF CBS RADIO ON SEPTEMBER 18TH, 7TO10 PM* 





“CBS RADIO AT SO: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN SOUND” 

WITH WALTER CRONKITE AS ANCHORMAN, SUNDAY #2 

SEPTEMBER 18TH ON THE CBS RADIO NETWORK Wi © ’ 
SPONSORED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC \ 
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*7 to 10 PM, Eastem and Pacific Times; 6 to 9 PM, Central Time; 5 to 8 PM, Mountain Time, on most CBS Radio Stations 
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scout locations, ensure the 


the glamorous people come to town. 

One of the most aggressive states is I- 
linois. Its film board has attracted six 
| Major productions this year, including 
The Fury, a Fox $6 million spy thriller 
| Starring Kirk Douglas. Governor James 
Thompson lent a state helicopter to the 
crew to scout locations, waived permits 
to allow equipment to be hauled across 
state lines and persuaded the owners of a 
Lake Forest estate to allow filming in their 
home. When Director Robert Altman was 
filming A Wedding, for 20th Century-Fox 
distribution (the movie stars Mia Farrow 
and Geraldine Chaplin), Thompson de- 
clared a Robert Altman Week and held 
a big bash for the cast and crew at a Chi- 
| cago disco. Which points up another ad- 
vantage of attracting film makers: besides 
being good business, hanging out with 
movie people is a lot of fun a 


Detroit’s Diesel 
New Olds saves fuel—but ... 
| T° most Americans, the diesel engine 
calls to mind a smoke-belching loco- 
motive or 20-ton truck. But in Europe, die- 
sels also power some Mercedes sedans and 
Peugeots—and this week those cars will 
| geta US. rival. General Motors will bring 
out the first U.S.-made diesel passenger 
car. It plans to offer the diesel as an op- 
tional engine on 50,000 Oldsmobile 88s 
| and 98s in the 1978 model-year 
Detroit engineers long shunned die- 
sels for cars because of their compara- 
tively sluggish performance, noise and 
weight. But the energy crisis that started 
with the Arab oil embargo of 1973 caused 
GM designers to take another look. The 
| diesel gets anywhere from 15% to 25% 
more miles per gal. than a gasoline-pow- 
ered engine. Besides that, diesel fuel, 
which is essentially highly refined fuel oil, 
can cost as much as 10¢ per gal. less at 
the pump than regular gasoline depending 
on the area of the country. And the die- 
sel engine, which has no spark plugs or 
distributor points, requires less frequent 
maintenance and repair 
Three years of development have en- 
abled Olds engineers to solve some other 
problems. A passenger who did not hap- 
pen to notice the word diesel on the hood 
ornament or the rear of the car probably 
could not tell, from quietness or smooth- 
ness of ride, that he was traveling in an un- 
conventional auto. Yet some difficulties 
remain. The most serious is getting the en- 
gine to start on a cold morning. Since the 
whole principle of diesel ignition is to raise 
the temperature of the fuel mixture by 
compressing it into a superdense mass in 
the cylinder, a cold engine block can keep 
the motor from starting at all. The Olds 
diesel has a block heater and a “precham- 


ber,” where the mixture is briefly heated 
| 











cooperation of 
local police forces and other State agen- 
cies, and act as general factotums when | 








= 


Diesel Olds (left) running 25% farther than 
gasoline powered car on same amount of fuel 


by a glow plug. The driver turns on the ig- 
nition, then waits for an instrument-panel 
light to shine, telling him that he can step 
on the accelerator to start the engine. At 
0° F., that can take a full minute 

Another problem is where to find die- 
sel fuel; fewer than 5% of the nation’s 
gas stations carry it. The diesel still emits 
more and blacker smoke than a gasoline 
engine—although, quite surprisingly, the 
smoke contains fewer polluting hydrocar- 
bons and less carbon monoxide than gas- 
oline exhaust. Finally, there is the mat- 
ter of price: though quotations have not 
been firmly fixed, GM expects its diesel 
cars to sell for $750 to $840 more than an 
Olds powered by a conventional engine. 
Is there, nonetheless, a market? Probably 
Mercedes-Benz introduced passenger die- 
sels to the U.S. in 1952, and in the past 
few years, demand has grown dramati- 
cally. Today nearly 50% of all Mercedes 
sold in the U.S. come equipped with die- 








sel engines a 


Don’t Buy Us 
Brokers unsell themselves 
To demands that honesty places on 

stockbrokers can be excruciating. 
Over the past decade or so, 15 securities 
firms have made their own shares avail- 
able for public purchase They are for- 
bidden by the New York Stock Exchange 
to solicit orders for their own stocks, and 
professional courtesy long kept them from 
commenting on the shares of com petitors 
But now some brokers are taking a hard 
look at their business—and warning cli- 
ents to stay away 

Paine Webber, the fourth largest pub- 
licly traded brokerage firm in terms of 
revenue in 1976, has just issued a review 
of the 15 securities-firm shares. It rehears- 
es the many troubles of the trade—in- 
creasing Government regulation, a cau- 
tious attitude on the part of big investors. 
Further, it finds that brokers have uncom- 
fortably high ratios of debt to capital and 
argues that the firms’ earnings are on “a 
fragile foundation” because brokers, like 
their customers, never know what the 
market is going to do and have no way of 
forecasting the level of future business 
With trading volume low and commis- 
sions hurt by rate cutting, the study con- 
cludes that not one of the 15 Stocks can 
be recommended now 





-the “best of a bad bunch”—as possible 
buys “in a more favorable market envi- 
ronment than now exists.” A.G. Edwards 
& Sons, Inc. for its “unique position” at 
the retail end of the industry; Merrill 
Lynch for its leadership of the industry; 
and First Boston, Inc. for its strong po- 
sition on the institutional side. Merrill 
Lynch is Preparing its own report on the 





industry, and it is likely to be gloomy 
The TV ads will continue to proclaim that 
“Merrill Lynch is bullish on America,” 
but the firm is less than bullish on its own 
industry and, by implication, itself 


Push for Japan 
Stimulus may not be enough 
T: speed the lagging world recovery, 
the Carter Administration has con- 


sistently urged Japan and Germany to 
stimulate their economies so that they 


would buy more from other nations The | 


Germans have so far balked, but at the 
London economic summit in May, Jap- 
anese Premier Takeo Fukuda pledged to 
do what he could. His early measures were 


mild and ineffective: for example, unem- | 


ployment has risen to 2.1% of the work 
force—low by U.S. standards, but the sec- 
ond highest rate in Japan since World 
War II. 

Last week Fukuda announced a much 
bigger, $7.6 billion Program of spending 


Paine Webber did select three stocks 





and loans, mostly for housing, superhigh- 
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The form of energy is less important than 
the fact of energy. 


Our need for energy is great. 
And even with sensible conserva- 
ion. the need will continue to grow. 

But fortunately, energy takes 
many forms. Among them are oil. 


natural gas. coal, and uranium for 
nuclear power. 


aces as Scotland and South 
At Conoco, our 44,000 people Jakota—to find better ways to 
produce all these forms of energy. turn coal into gas. 


Doing more with er 


And what they learn from one 


This can help alleviate natural 
helps them dev elop others. 


gas shortages that have become 
For instance, as natural gas all too frequent 


becomes harder to find. our petro- Energy. like inventiveness. can 


leum experts and coal experts are — take many forms. And many of 
working together—in such diverse them come from Conoco. 


To learn rr t what we're doing with ene pt. A, Continental Oil C ompany, Stamford, Conn 06904 











There's a free case of C.C. 
waiting for you on one of 
the Thousand Islands. 


These clues will help you 
eliminate 999 of them: 





scattered along the St. Lawrence River 
the Thousand Islands form a speckled 
boundary between Ontario and New 
York State. Since the early 1900's 
they've been a paradise for millionaires 
and a playground for sportsmen. And 
on one of them we buried a case of 
Canadian Club 

To get that C.C. out of the ground and 
into a glass, start your scenic search at 
the Shipyard Museum in the turn-of-the- 
ot Clayton, N.Y 


Steer to the starboard side ot the 





century vi 


island that looks like j 


ts gota big arrow 





head sticking straight up trom it. A cou- 


ple of dozen islands later, you’'|| Pass an 


anchor that looks like something 


hauled up from the Sir Robert Peel, a 


steamer that mysteriously went down in 
the St. Lawrence. As you round a bend 
' 


you'll sight a water tower looming it 


the distance. Head straight for it. If you 





spot some |, lay Huck Finns swing 
Ing far Out ON a rope Cannonballing into 


\ ‘ : yee 
the water you ve gone too tar 


“The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 





Now reverse your course and nudge 


into the second deserted cove vou 








come to. Congratulations—you're now 
just a good angler’s cast fr the light- 
est, smoothest whisky in 87 lands Walk 


toward the middle of a tield exactly 
119 paces (the same number of wv ars 
people have been enjoying Canada 
tavorite Canadian). Now dig! 

But before you set out, remember to 
bring a few glasses and a big bucket of 
ice. Because the second your shovel 
smacks into that buried case. you're 
going to want to settle down and savor 
some C.C, right on the spot. And if you 
can't make it up to the Thousand 
Islands to go hunting for our buried 
treasure, why not just head down to the 
nearest tavern or package store and sa\ 


ee please 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 


8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda 
Now if only the Germans would move. 





ways, express trains, local transportation 
and sewer systems. To lower unemploy- 
ment, Fukuda proposes retraining laid- 
off workers and granting as yet unspec- 
ified hiring incentives to employers. In | 
addition, the nation’s central bank would | 
lower interest rates slightly to encourage 
business spending. All that, said Fukuda, 
should boost the annual growth rate to 
6.7% by next spring, from 5.9% forecast 
currently, ease unemployment and stem 
the tide of bankruptcies, now running at 
1,500 a month. 

Japanese businessmen generally 
viewed the program as still too little, too 
late. Noting that the plan must be ap- 
proved by the Japanese Diet, Hirokichi 
Yoshiyama, president of Hitachi Ltd., 
said, “Its effect will not be visible” until 
the end of the fiscal year next March. 


Washington policymakers were more | 


generous. One Treasury official described 
the plan as a “kick in the back” that will 
propel the non-Communist world’s sec- 
ond largest economy forward. Said he 
with a sigh: “Now if we could only get 
the Germans to reflate as well.” s 


The Other 
Think Tank 


G.O.P. government in exile 

bE ver since New Deal days, the Brook- 
ings Institution has wielded immense 

influence in Washington’s corridors of 

power as the nation’s pre-eminent liberal 

think tank—to the discomfort of conser- 

vatives who respected its solidly re- 


searched studies of wide-ranging econom- 
ic issues enough to wish that their side 








can, through the American Enterprise In- | 


Stitute for Public Policy Research. The 


Washington-based A.E.I., founded back 
in 1943, long languished in obscurity, but 
during the 1970s it has steadily gained 
enough intellectual weight to become a 
sort of Republican Brookings. 

A.E.I’s influence, ironically, is being 
magnified by the G.O.P.’s defeat in last 
year’s presidential election. Out-of-office 
Republicans have been flocking to A.E_I. 


in such numbers that, echoing a joke of- | 


ten made about Brookings during the 
Nixon-Ford years, the institute could be 
described as almost a Republican govern- 
ment in exile. Unlike Brookings, where 
most appointments are full time, A.E.I. 
has only a small core of a dozen program 
directors and six resident scholars, and 
depends heavily on a large and highly 
prestigious group of outside consultants 
and experts. Paul W. McCracken, once 
chairman of President Nixon’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, serves part time 
as head of A.E.I.’s “council of academic 
advisers” and plays a leading role in 
choosing what subjects the institute will 
study and who will investigate them. Oth- 
ers helping A.E.I. on a part-time basis to 
build up expertise include two leaders of 
the Nixon Cabinet: Melvin Laird, former 
Secretary of Defense, who has just fin- 


| ished an A.E.I. report on energy prob- 


lems, and William Simon, Secretary of the 
Treasury until last January, who is start- 
ing an A.E.I. study of tax policy. 


hen, in addition to a permanent staff 

and the part-timers, there is a cate- 
gory of “senior fellows,” who often un- 
dertake research projects. Among the se- 
nior fellows are Laurence Silberman, a 
former Deputy Attorney General; John 
Robson, former chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and—oh, yes—one 
Gerald R. Ford, the institute’s only “dis- 
tinguished fellow.” The former President, 
who maintains an office at the institute 
and draws $40,000 a year from A.E.I., will 
participate in seminars or conferences at 
ten colleges and universities this fall un- 
der A.E.I. auspices. For further prestige, 
A.E.I. can boast the consulting services 
of Academic Adviser Milton Friedman, 
winner of the 1976 Nobel Prize in Eco- 
nomics, and Senior Fellows Irving Kris- 


| tol, Henry Luce Professor of Urban Val- 
| ues at N.Y.U., and Ben Wattenberg, the 


conservative Democratic election analyst. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the con- 
servative lineup—and its origins as a busi- 
ness lobby—the institute is committed to 
free markets. In analyzing economic 
problems, says Institute President Wil- 
liam Baroody, the son of a Lebanese im- 
migrant, “our guys will look first for a 
market solution. If they can’t find one, 
they'll seek a mixed market-Government 
solution. If they can’t find that either, then 
they'll suggest a Government solution.” 
One of A.E.I.’s preoccupations is point- 
ing out the distorting effects of Govern- 
ment regulation on the economy. Laird’s 
energy study goes so far as to assert that 





| President Carter’s decision to stop the 











the U.S. has no energy shortage as such 
but a “production shortage,” brought 
about by Government regulation that has 
artificially heightened demand and held 
down exploration and development by 
keeping prices unrealistically low. 


et A.E.I. is no party-line outfit. Wil- 
YS Fellner, a onetime Republican 
member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and now an institute associate, once 
wrote a report contending that the Nix- | 
on Administration’s initial fiscal and 
monetary policies were overly restrictive. 
This year another A.E.I. report sided with 





Clinch River nuclear breeder-reactor pro- 
ject—in opposition to the views of Dis- 
tinguished Fellow Ford, who wanted con- 
tinued development. 

Gauging A.E.I.’s influence is difficult, 
as the institute concentrates on trying to | 
develop conservative economic and po- | 
litical ideas, and rarely takes a formal po- 
sition on particular measures. But insti- 
tute members can point to some specific 
successes, Sharp criticism by Murray Wei- 
denbaum, an A.E.I. fellow and member 
of TIME’s Board of Economists, helped 
kill a 1975 proposal by then Vice Pres- 
ident Nelson Rockefeller to pour $100 bil- 
lion of federal money into an emergency 
energy program. Earlier this year the in- 
stitute insistently pointed out what it saw 
as the bureaucratic dangers of the pro- 
posed Agency for Consumer Advocacy, 
which now seems dead. More generally, 
Tom Dernburg, chief economist for the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
says: “I certainly take their work serious- 
ly. A lot of it is very high quality.” Win- 
ning such respect from moderate and lib- 
eral Democrats is undoubtedly the | 
institute’s biggest success. & 


ANOREW SACKS 














Also, a guy named Ford. 
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The Fight to Pipe Alaska’s Gas 





The little guy wins the big one 


Te negotiating teams worked until 
5:30 one morning last week to make 
final changes in the agreement. Only five 
hours later, as Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau stood by smiling, Presi- 
dent Carter announced that Canada and 
the U.S. had decided to build a trans- 
Canadian pipeline that will carry natural 
gas from Alaska’s North Slope to the 
Lower 48—and later may also funnel gas 
south from Canada’s partly developed de- 
posits in the Mackenzie Bay delta. 

The swiftness of the final negotiations 


| was surprising, since the U.S. and Can- 


ada have engaged in considerable bar- 
gaining about the project. More unusual, 
a relatively small and unknown company 
beat out the giants of the North Amer- 
ican gas industry to win the contract to 
build and operate the pipeline. The con- 
struction cost alone could reach $14 bil- 
lion. The victor is Northwest Energy Co., 
a firm based in Salt Lake City, which had 
sales last year of $626 million, mostly from 
a pipeline system supplying seven states. 
Its peppery chairman, John McMillian, 
a Texas independent oilman, master- 
minded the struggle. For his bested com- 
petitors, including the Canadian subsid- 
iaries of Gulf, Exxon and _ Shell, 
McMillian had no sympathy: “If they had 
been more sensitive to what was going 
on, we wouldn’t have had a chance.” 

When competition for building the 
pipeline first began in the late 1960s, lead- 
ing Canadian and U.S. firms, among them 
Pacific Gas and Electric and Texas East- 
ern Corp., banded together in what 
seemed like an unbeatable consortium 
called the Arctic Gas Pipeline Project. 
The group, which at its height included 
27 companies, proposed to construct a 
48-in. line. It would begin at the Alaskan 
field of Prudhoe Bay (proven reserves of 
26 trillion cu. ft., enough to supply cur- 
rent U.S. needs for more than a year) and 
follow the northern coastline to Canada’s 
Mackenzie Bay deposits before heading 
south to carry the gas to the U.S. 


WiEshingics established ten task forc- 
¢s to examine the pipeline applica- 
tions, and Ottawa set up three special 
committees. The hearings were exhaus- 
tive, especially those conducted by Ca- 
nadian Justice Thomas R. Berger, who 
was commissioned to examine the pipe- 
line’s ecological and social impact. After 
interviewing 300 environmental and eco- 
nomic experts and 1,000 natives in the re- 
gion, Berger ruled last May that the con- 
sortium’s line was unacceptable because 
it would endanger the habitat of many 
species of wildlife. Canada’s Natural En- 
ergy Board backed Berger, thus killing the 








That left two outfits in the running. 
The first was the El Paso Co., one of the 
nation’s largest gas transmission firms 
(1976 sales: $1.4 billion). It advocated an 
“all-American” solution: building a gas 
pipeline alongside the existing Alaskan 
oil pipeline to the port of Valdez, where 
the gas would be liquefied and shipped in 
special tankers to California. 

Northwest was a last-minute starter 
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in the competition. Ironically, Northwest 
had been a division of El Paso until 1974, 
when the Justice Department forced El 
Paso to divest itself of Northwest, and Mc- 
Millian managed to gain control. Two 
years later, McMillian entered the pipe- 
line race, and he learned fast. To enlist 
across-the-border support, he joined forc- 
es with two Canadian companies and 
christened his project Alcan. McMillian 
proved unabashedly opportunistic. When 
he heard, for example, that influential 
congressional staffers favored a route 
south from Prudhoe to Fairbanks, he 
seized on it. His approach inspired a 
Washington quip: “McMillian would ship 
the gas south in cellophane bags if we 
asked him to.” 

Frightened by El Paso’s “all-Amer- 





ican” project, the Canadians, who did not 
want to lose the jobs that pipeline con- 
struction would bring, dropped a request 
for immediate construction of a spur to 
Mackenzie Bay. California did not want 
the liquefied natural gas tankers from the 
E] Paso project off-loading in its ports. Be- 
sides, according to Government projec- 
tions, the El Paso gas would be costlier to 
the consumer. Even so, Energy Secretary 
James Schlesinger estimates that Alcan 
gas will cost the U.S. consumer about 
$2.50 per thousand cu. ft., about twice the 
price of present domestic gas. 

The proposal will now go to Congress 
and the Canadian Parliament; both are 
expected to approve. The project will be 
privately financed; McMillian and his Ca- 
nadian partners will own and operate the 
line under government supervision. Ca- 
nadian environmentalists, who vigorously 
opposed the Arctic consortium’s pipeline, 
are far less exercised about Alcan since 
it largely avoids uncontaminated areas. 
If all goes according to plan, the Alcan 
pipeline should be pumping 2.4 billion cu. 
ft. of gas a day to the U.S. by mid-1983. 
That is by no means enough to solve the 
USS. shortage, but it would alleviate the 
crisis a bit. 8 


Dim Prediction 
Maybe by 86, say utilities 





A early as 1979, North American out- 
put of electricity will fall short of de- 
mand, starting in the Southeast, then in 
other areas, until by 1986 power short- 
ages will become almost nationwide and 
stretch into Canada. That is the forecast 
of the National Electric Reliability Coun- 
cil, an organization composed of virtual- 
ly all U.S. and many Canadian power 
companies. William McCollam Jr., chair- 
man of the NERC, bluntly summarizes: 
“You're going to have curtailments, 
brownouts, blackouts.” 

Why? Primarily, says the NERC, be- 
cause “overlapping and conflicting” Gov- 
ernment regulations delay construction of 
generating and transmission facilities, 
The utilities especially complain that 
“lack of timely and adequate rate relief” 
(meaning approval of higher rates) endan- 
gers their ability to raise the $250 billion 
to $300 billion of new construction capital 
required in the next ten years. Also, the 
utilities foresee a fuel shortage. Meeting 
the nation’s power needs, says the NERC, 
would require more than doubling coal 
output, to 1.3 billion tons by 1986. The 
utilities demand that the Government 
move faster in leasing federally owned 
Western land to coal-mining companies. 

Government officials find the NERC 
forecast overly gloomy. McCollam’s re- 
sponse: “We think their assessment is un- 
duly optimistic. Maybe somewhere be- 
tween is the answer.” 4 
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FISHER INTRODUCES 
PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS. 


For over 40 years, Fisher has been 
designing, engineering, and manufac- 
turing superb performing high fidelity 
equipment. In fact, we invented high 
fidelity way back in 1937. 

Fisher is a performance oriented 
company. And for some time, our 
engineers have been concerned about 
a possible loss of high fidelity perform- 
ance in a mixed audio component 
system... asystem thatuses a receiv- 
er from one manufacturer, speakers 
from another, and a turntable or tape 
deck from yet another. 

Now we're manufacturing the all 
Fisher performance-engineered high 
fidelity systems — designed to give 
you the superior sound you've been 
looking for. The receiver, the turntable, 
and the speaker systems are all en- 
gineered for optimum sound quality 
in a Fisher matched performance 
system. 

The result is superb sound that many 
listeners feel is superior to anything 
they've ever heard before. 

Take our system ACS1401, for 
example. It begins with our 22 watts” 
per channel RS1022 receiver with 
1.9 microvolt sensitivity and 0.5% 
total harmonic distortion. Lots of 
power to give you sound that you 
can feel. 

Then we add our 225XA automatic 
record changer with base and dust 
cover. We included a magnetic cartridge 
that is performance-matched to the 
receiver's phono input level and 
impedance. 

The system is completed with a pair 
of famous Fisher acoustically-matched 
XP320 speakers in a ported enclosure 
... designed for flat frequency 
response and with the power 
handling capability for the full § 
output of this system’s 22 watts* | 
per channel receiver. Each 
speaker has a 8" woofer and 2” 
low-profile tweeter with cross- 
over circuitry... in an elegant 
19"H x 11%4"Wx7%"D 
walnut-grain vinyl cabinet 


This Fisher system will lighten up 
your home with exciting stereo sound 
And best of all, Fisher's totally inte- 
grated* manufacturing operation 
brings you this superb system for about 
$350.+ Other outstanding Fisher 
matched systems available up 
to $2000. 

Fisher performance-engineered, 
matched component systems, as well 
as individual Fisher components 
(receivers, turntables, tape decks, and 
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speakers) can be seen and heard now 
at selected fine audio stores and the 
audio section of department stores 


*22 watts per channel minimum RMS, at 8ohms 


from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more than 
0.5% total harmonic distortion 
Fisher manufactures its own transistors 
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speaker systems in the Fisher plant at Milroy, Pe 
All prices shown are manufacturer's suggested retail Actua 
selling price determined by individual dealer 


+ FISHER 


The first name in high fidelity. 
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WHY VOLVOS SEEM TO GET 
BETTER AS THEY GET OLDER. 


Everybody loves a new car the day 
they drive it home from the showroom. 

Butask them about it a few years later 
and you're likely to hear adifferent story. 

Which is why you should consider 
owning a Volvo. 

Volvos are filled with things that 
people grow toappreciate as timegoes by. 

For example, our passenger compart- 
ment is designed not just to make you 
feel comfortable, but also to make you a 
better driver. 

The front 
\ seats 







are 
infinitely 
adjustable. And * ’ 
the roof pillars are 
narrow enough to be seen around. 

So you always see what's going on 
around you. 

Drive under these conditions for afew 
months and the car begins to feel as if it’s 
becoming part of you. If youre like 
many Volvo owners you'll develop a new 
self-assuredness on the road. Caused by 

the way our rack 

and pinion 
steering 

lets you 











maneuver in traffic. And slip inand out 
of parking spaces. 

And while 
the odds are 
that you'll 
stop 









~ your first year to 
marvel at our four wheel disc brakes, 
(usually after your first panic stop,) 
you'll probably never take advantage of 
our triangular circuit braking system. 
(It gives you about 80% of your braking 
power if one circuit ever fails.) 
Afterafewyears pass, there aredozens 
of other things you'll come to appreciate. 
Like the way the seat slowly conforms 
to your body and becomes your seat. 
Or the way 
the car is 
finished. 











To keep 
your Volvo 
looking good for 
a long time, it comes 

with six coats of paint and primer. And 
two separate undercoatings instead of 
one. Or none. So if you ever do decide 
to sell your Volvo, looks won't be the 
reason why. 

At Volvo,we give you acar you can keep. 

More importantly, we give you a car 


youll want to. 
VOLVO 


The car for people who think. 
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Gulyas and the Gospel 





t dawn the worshipers began gather- 

ing in a sunbathed clearing in the 
wooded hills north of Budapest, overlook- 
ing the Danube. In this Sermon on the 
Mount setting, wizened farmers in stiff 
Sunday black mingled with villagers 
| wearing gaily embroidered costumes and 
city youths in Western jeans and printed 
T shirts. The crowd had reached 10,000 
when the Rev. Billy Graham, visibly 
moved at the reception, made his way to 
the rostrum last week to begin his first So- 
viet-bloc preaching tour in three decades 
of gospel globetrotting. 

Following introductions and a South- 
ern gospel solo by Singer Archie Dennis 
that bemused the congregation, Graham 
began by explaining, a sentence at a time 
to permit translation into Hungarian, that 
he had come to Hungary at least partly 
to check whether the Danube was blue 
and get a taste of native gulyds. He re- 
called his own days as a boy down on the 
farm where he milked 20 cows every 
morning and coped with lost sheep and a 
smelly goat. Then he switched to 
his favorite sermon text, John 3 
16, “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son” (in 
Hungarian: ‘“Ugy szerette, Isten a 
vildgot, hogy egy sziildtt Fidt adta 
oda”). When Graham concluded 
by asking the Hungarians to sig- 
nal their rededication to Jesus 
Christ, thousands of arms were 
raised in response. 

This was not a vast, much- 
publicized Billy Graham crusade 
like those that have drawn mil- 
lions of people throughout the 
non-Communist world. The audi- 
ences on the hillside and in sub- 





Clad in shepherd's coat, the evangelist dig 


Evangelist Billy Graham brings the word to Budapest 


were made up of devout Protestants, not 
the general public. To make sure of that, 
Hungary’s state-run media carried no ad- 
vance notices of the gatherings. 

For all that, the Hungary trip, which 
resulted from five years of negotiations, 
was a well-calculated breakthrough. Gra- 
ham’s only previous preaching in a Com- 


munist nation was a low-key appearance | 


ten years ago in nonaligned Yugoslavia. 
The Danube tour was also a historic oc- 
casion for Graham's official host, Hun- 
gary’s Council of Free Churches. It rep- 
resents 50,000 Protestants, who are not 
only overshadowed by the major Re- 
formed and Lutheran bodies in Hungary, 
but very much a minority in a country 
that was two-thirds Catholic at the time 
of the Communist takeover 

To some extent, the visit was part of 
a broad tactical maneuver by the Com- 
munist regime of Janos Kadar. On the 
brink of next month’s talks on the Hel- 
sinki accord, Hungary is eager to brush 
up its image and counteract complaints 





s into gulyas 








sequent overflow church meetings 


Twenty cows anda quotation from St. John 





about church restrictions from both Hun- 
garian and US. Christians. In fact, Hun- 
gary probably has the most liberal church 
policy among Warsaw Pact countries 
Sunday schools and youth retreats are per- 
mitted. Bibles, though expensive, are 
available. Even so, open evangelism and 
freedom of church publication in the 


| Western sense are unknown. Evangelical 


Christians are customarily excluded from 
the universities and the professions. 

Kadar has actively been wooing the 
Vatican, and since last year all Catholic 
bishoprics in Hungary have been filled 
Next week three top-ranking U.S. Cath- | 
olic bishops will arrive for a good-will 
tour. One of Kadar’s major goals, it ap- 
pears, is to acquire a “most favored na- 
tion” trade status with the U.S 

Graham, who once said Communism 
was “masterminded by Satan,”’ must be 
aware of the political mileage the Kadar 
regime wants to get from his eight-day 
visit. The circumspect evangelist avoided 
comment, however, and, playing the role 
of unofficial diplomat, met with Hunga- 
ry’s Deputy Premier Gydrgy Aczél and 
gave him a private message from a fel- 
low Baptist named Jimmy Carter. He also 
disarmed a number of Hungarian Prot- 
estant leaders who had been skep- 
tical about the seriousness of su- 
perstar evangelists 

For Graham, as for Kadar, the 
visit was a means to an end. At 58, 
he has crusaded in 55 countries 
and longs to preach further in the 
Communist world. The Rev 
Alexei Bichkov, general secretary 
of the Soviet Union’s Baptist 
council, was on hand in Budapest 
to greet Graham and observe the 
meetings. This, and the success of 
the week, led to speculation that 
Graham might some day preach 
in the U.SS.R. and Rumania, 
both of which have harsh policies 
against Christianity. a 
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Sport 





Defending the America’s Cup 





A' Manhattan’s venerable New York 
Yacht Club, where tradition changes 
as slowly as the membership rolls, they 
say that if a foreigner ever wins their hal- 
lowed trophy, it will be replaced in its 
case by the losing skipper’s head. Robert 
E. (Ted) Turner II, alias “the Mouth,” 
“Terrible Ted” and “Captain Outra- 
geous,” is not worrying. Nor are the club’s 
blue-blazered elders. For if winds and 
weather—and the portents—are right, 
Terrible Ted this week will begin a suc- 
cessful defense of the America’s Cup. 
Potbellied and ugly as the auld mug 
may be, it is the Holy Grail of yachting. 
Twenty-two attempts have been made to 
wrest the 100-guinea pitcher from the 
USS., at a cost of untold 
millions of dollars. But 
the cup has remained 
firmly in the possession 
of the New York Yacht 
Club ever since it was 
won from Britain’s Roy- 
al Yacht Squadron in 
1851 under the eyes ofan 
astonished Queen Victo- 
ria. Now, in an attempt 
to break the longest win- 
ning streak in modern 
sports history, a new 
challenger from Down 
Under named Australia 
is squaring off with the 
1974 U.S. defender, Cou- 
rageous, skippered by 
Turner—the Peck’s Bad 
Boy of yachting—in the 
waters off Newport, R.I. 
Turner, who works 
as hard at racing as he 











Turner at helm of Courag. 


The pirate from Peachtree takes on the Aussies 


member of the U.S. selection committee 
that picked Turner’s dark horse Coura- 
geous Over Ted Hood’s Independence and 
Lowell North’s Enterprise, conceded that 
the pirate from Peachtree Street might 
find himself in the first close America’s 
Cup race in years. Since 1958, when the 
smaller twelves* replaced the giant 
J-boats of the "30s, no foreign challenger 
has won more than one race. But Aus- 
tralia is a virtual twin of Courageous—co- 
designed by Dutch-born Johan Valentijn, 
who apprenticed under famed US. 12- 
Meter Designer Olin Stephens, creator of 
Courageous. The low-slung challenger, 
which trounced rivals from France and 
Sweden to get a crack at Courageous, may 
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Rhett Butler and acts like Errol Flynn. 
During the cup eliminations, he flirted 
with every girl in sight, crawled pubs with 
his crew, got tossed out of chic clubs and 
restaurants for boozy behavior and turned 
Newport’s bluebloods positively purple. 
Says he: “If being against stuffiness and 
pompousness and bigotry is bad behavior, 
then I plead guilty.” 

The real issue, of course, was not Tur- 
ner’s behavior but how well he could make 
Courageous go. At times he sounds like 
an outright Bligh, bawling out his crew, 
barking out commands, yelling mocking 
words at opponents across the water. But 
he more than matches his tempestuous- 
ness with his intense concentration on de- 
tail, precise steering and even lavish 
praise for a job well done. A sailor since 











‘eous; Australia’s Robins making dockside point 


the age of eleven, he has successfully raced 
in everything from dinghies and the 
smaller Olympic classes to large ocean 
racers, and has the sil- 
verware to show for it: 
twice U.S. yachtsman of 
the year, winner of the 
Prestigious Congressio- 
nal Cup, and champion 
of the Southern Ocean 
Racing Circuit, he is 
a threat almost every- 
where he takes his 61-ft. 
Tenacious. 

Turner was particu- 
larly deadly in this sum- 
mer’s trials. Although 
probably no one but Ted 
and his fiercely loyal 
crew thought of Coura- 
geous as anything more 
than a sparring partner 
for Hood’s brand-new 
Independence, a member 
of the same cup syndi- 






spectacularly in the final 





did in building his At- 
lanta-based business 
empire (an outdoor advertising company, 
two TV stations, the hapless Atlanta 
Braves), has no intention of losing the tro- 
phy. “We came to win,” he exhorted his 
ten-man crew last week, “and that’s what 
we're doing, right?” Among the eagle- 
eyed yachting fraternity that swarmed 
into historic Newport for the best-of-sev- 
en series, there was nearly unanimous 
agreement. Despite obvious progress since 
| their last challenge three years ago with 
Southern Cross, Australian Real Estate 
Developer Alan Bond and his team have 
apparently not yet caught up with the 
Americans in the complex art of design- 
ing, outfitting and Sailing the 12-meter 
thoroughbreds that now vie for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. Former US, Cupper Bob Ba- 
vier, who skippered Constellation to vic- 
tory in 1964, was so confident that he was 
predicting a victory for the Americans in 
four straight. 

Still, even optimists like Bavier, 





The cunning to anticipate th 
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well nearly match her in hull speed, and 


| has a highly competent skipper in the re- 


spected Noel Robins, 41. 


DE Runyon, plainly at sea in the 
heady world of yacht racing, once 
complained that it was as dull as watch- 
ing grass grow. Anyone who has ever 
touched a tiller or wheel obviously dis- 
agrees. At the starting gun in Rhode Is- 
land Sound this week, thousands of peo- 
ple will be watching in everything from 
little outboards to palatial cruisers with 
bars and quadraphonic sound systems. To 
a large degree, the turnout will be a trib- 
ute to Turner, who never misses an op- 
portunity to make the action as lively on 
land as it has been at sea. Tall (6 ft. 3 in.) 
and mustachioed, Turner, 38, looks like 








*Which are named not for their length—generally 
about 65 ft.—but for the complex formula in which 
Various dimensions, such as sail area, ballast and 
beam, must always work out to twelve meters. 


€ unexpected, the guts and daring to take risks. 


trials. Boosted by a 
splendid new set of sails 
designed by one of Hood’s associates, 
Robbie Doyle, he piled up a surprising 
4-1 record over his stablemate and a 6-0 
mark over North’s Enterprise. 

Like other Outstanding yachtsmen, 
Turner shows a chess player's cunning in 
his ability to anticipate shifts in the wind, 
sea conditions or an adversary’s tactics, 
He is also willing to take risks. Says Ba- 
vier: “He’s gutsy and daring, with excel- 
lent judgment. He has a history of call- 
ing it close and getting away with it.” But 
not always; during a Labor Day weekend 
race at the helm of Tenacious, Turner cut 
one corner so closely that he had to turn 
on his engine briefly to keep the boat from 
slamming into a light tower. That illegal 
assist automatically disqualified him from 
a race that he probably would have won. 
What may seem like recklessness in com- 
peting against a whole fleet of yachts can 
pay off in match racing, like the Amer- 
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cate, Turner performed | 


ica’s Cup, where there is only one other 
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he 
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boat. Under such circumstances, even the | 
slower competitor can win by aggressively 
spoiling an opponent’s air. 

The trick is a tactic called covering. | 
| The boat that crosses the starting line first 
after the gun enjoys a flow of unobstruct- 
ed “clean” air. By contrast, the trailing 
boat may find itself in the leader’s wind 
shadow, unable to accelerate in the 
“dirty,” or disturbed, air spilling off the 
first boat's sails. The only recourse for 
No. 2 is to break free by going on an- 
other tack, at the opposite angle to the 
wind. But if the lead skipper reacts quick- 
ly, he will also order his boat to come 
about, keeping the second boat in dirty 
air. The maneuver may be repeated doz- 
ens of times on a single leg as the second 
boat futilely zigzags to escape the trap 

Turner is a master at covering and 
tacking duels, and should make aggressive 
use of them if he gets off to a quick start 

“another of his strengths. Other skills 
could be crucial as well. When boats 
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round a mark, confronting the wind from 

a different angle, they can either gain or 
| lose precious speed by what new sails they 
pick from their inventory (about 20) or 
how fast they raise them Particularly im- 
portant: the foredeck crew’s setting of the 
spinnaker—the flamboyantly colored but 
fickle sail used like a parachute to catch 
the wind from behind or beside One im- 
portant reason for picking Courageous as 
the defender was that it and its crew dis- 
played superiority on every point of the 
wind and in every kind of air. Said Ba- 
vier: “She showed no weakness. She el- 
Oquently proved herself.” At week’s end 
Turner saw only clear sailing. Stopping 
off at a Chinese restaurant with Austra- 
lian Rival Bond, he announced, “I'll show 
you how hot I am,” and cracked open a 
fortune cookie. It read: “A precious pos- 
session will soon be yours.” That may well 
be the way the cookie crumbles off New- 
| port in the days ahead a 
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~—— Music 


‘In the Heart of Honky-Tonk Rock 


Going back to the basics in Austin 


Let's go to Luckenbach, Texas 
Waylon and Willie and the boys. 


B by Jeff Walker, one of the hard-drink- 
ing boys, takes the stage and barrels 
into a country rocker titled Gettin’ By. Al- 
most immediately a fistfight breaks out 
in one corner of the auditorium; dancing 
bursts out in another. Midway through 
Walker's set the pedal steel-guitar player 
takes over with a whining rendition of 
Dixie, The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
and America the Beautiful. The crowd of 
1,500 cheers, hoisting half-empty Lone 
Star beers toward the stage. Walker fin- 
ishes his two-hour performance, then re- 
turns for an encore number, Pissin’ in the 
Wind. By now the audience is standing 
on chairs, whooping, waving Stetsons and 
screaming for more. The scene is good- 
time Texas honky-tonk anarchy. It is Sat- 


| 
| 





urday night at the Austin Opry House 

With one stage for every ten musi- 
cians In town, Austin has blossomed into 
a performer’s paradise. Hangar-size halls 
like the Armadillo World Headquarters 
and slant-floored beer emporiums like the 
Split Rail give steady work to such coun- 
try-rock artists as Marsha Ball, Joe Ely 
and 400 of their fellow singers, songwrit- 
ers and pickers. Because of Austin’s rel- 
atively low cost of living, musicians can 
work cheaply. “And if they’re down on 
their luck,” says a local writer, “they can 
score a dope deal to hold them over.” 

If the heart of Texas music beats in 
the capital city, its soul is in Luckenbach, 
a sleepy hamlet 65 miles away. After 128 
years of near total obscurity, the three- 
family town was put on the map abrupt- 
ly by Waylon Jennings’ hit recording 
Luckenbach, Texas sped to the top of the 


M CALOWE 


Luckenbach, Texas: a sleepy hamlet straight from a back lot in Hollywood 
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Country Rock Stars Waylon Jennings, Willie Nelson and Jerry Jeff Walker: looking toward Luckenbach 


country-music charts, and the album it 


= 


came from, Ol’ Waylon, became Jennings’ 
fourth gold LP within a year 

With one house, a crumbling black- 
smith shop, a dance hall and a combi- 
nation post office-saloon, Luckenbach be- 
longs on an MGM back lot. Its rise began 
in 1970 when a slow-talking rancher and 
raconteur named Hondo Crouch bought 





up half the town, supposedly because of 


his unhappiness with the saloon’s irreg- 
ular hours. Soon the place was a laid-back, 
beer-stocked afternoon retreat for country 
musicians. Among them: Jerry Jeff Walk- 
er, who brought old pals like Willie Nel- 
son by for a visit and in 1973 recorded 
his Viva Terlingua album there 

Then came the song, an appeal to 
country living and simpler ways 


We been so busy keepin’ up with 
the Jones* 

Four-car garage and we're still 
buildin’ on 

Maybe it’s time we got back to the 
basics of love 


No matter that ol’ Waylon and the song’s 
two writers had never been to Lucken- 
bach. The tune captured the essence of 
Texas’ country music—a return to the ba- 
sics. “It’s a symbol, really, of something 
that people are retreatin’ to,” says Nel- 
son, easily the most visible member of 
Austin’s musical colony 

Nelson, 44, is a survivor of the Nash- 
ville Country & Western mill who has be- 
come a near deity to fans of his gentle 
country rock. He broke into the honky- 
tonk circuit 20-odd years ago, playing bro- 
ken-bottle clubs like the County Dump 
and the Bloody Bucket outside Fort 
Worth, where chicken wire protected the 
performers from air-borne bottles. In 1960 
he moved to Nashville and spent the next 
twelve years writing hits for other per- 
formers: Crazy for Patsy Cline, Hello 
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If you dont want to quit 
smoking or drinking, 
shouldnt you at least replace 
the vitamins you may be losing? 


A lot of people smoke. Many drink alcohol, too. 
Despite the health hazards, they may enjoy smoking 
and drinking so much, they don’t plan to stop. If that’s 
your case, consider what may be happening to 
the vitamins in your body. 

Smoking may rob your body of Vitamin C. 

Recent scientific evidence has proved 
that blood plasma levels of Vitamin C 
in smokers may be up to 30% less than in 
non-smokers. If you smoke 20 or more ciga- 
rettes a day, the Vitamin C loss can 
climb to 40%. 

Drinking may rob you of 

vitamins, too. 

Many people ranging from 
alcoholics to those who may be 
classified as heavy, regular or 
even so-called “social drink- 
ers” can have poor diets be- 
cause alcohol preempts nor- 
mal food intake. The result 
may be lowered protein, 
mineral and vitamin 
levels. Also, chronic drink- 
ing can reduce the storage 
capacity of vitamins in the liver, 
particularly folic acid. When al- 
cohol damage to the liver occurs, 
the liver has difficulty performing 
its normal function of absorbing 
vitamins from food. 

When the liver doesn’t work 
properly, repair of damaged tis- 
sues becomes difficult for the body 
and your B-complex vitamin stor- 
age starts to get depleted. 

You may come up short on vitamins. 

It’s very possible to compound a vitamin loss by 
continually depleting your body’s “warehouse” of 
vitamins. After a while, your body's extra supply can 
turn into a vitamin shortage. Once your levels are de- 
pleted, noticeable symptoms can result. 

You may lose your appetite and then body weight 
You could experience adverse psychological symptoms 
Irritableness, sleeplessness or constant drowsiness can 
occur. 

What are some of the important 
functions of vitamins? 

Vitamins are essential for life and good health 




















Their primary function is to produce chemical reac- 
tions within the body that, in turn, convert food into 
energy and build body tissues. 

Of course, specific vitamins are responsible for 
performing different tasks in the body. For example: 

folic acid plays a key role in the construction of red 
blood cells..1t also helps your intestinal tract main- 
tain itself properly. Studies have shown this is the 
most commonly deficient vitamin in heavy drinkers. 

Vitamins B,, B.,, B,, and niacin 
help your body in many ways. They 
maintain the heart and nervous 
system. They help build new body 

tissues and help keep skin, 

teeth and gums healthy. They 

also prevent light sensitivity 
to the eyes 

Vitamin C is essential 
for healthy gums and 
bones, strong body cells 
and blood vessels, faster 
wound healing and the 
prevention of scurvy. 

Other reasons to need 
vitamins. 

As you can see, vita- 
mins are not only important 
—they’re essential. What's 
more, if you eat poorly, take 
birth control pills, or hap- 

pen to be sick, you may not 
be getting all the vitamins 
you should. 
Since vitamins are essential 
to life, know how to 
get them. 

There are a variety of 
ways to make sure you get enough vitamins. First, eat 
a balanced diet. Today, many foods are vitamin en- 
riched or fortified, so look at the nutritional labels of 
the foods you buy. Just to be sure, you can take vitamin 
supplements daily. 

There are a number of different formulations in- 
cluding multiple vitamins and B complex with C, as 
well as supplements of individual vitamins. Since 
vitamins are essential for life and good health, isn’t it 
worth a few cents a day to protect yourself? 

Vitamin Information Service, Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley, New Jersey 07110 


Your health is our concern. 
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Walls for Faron Young and standards 
like Funny How Time Slips Away. 

His own recordings went nowhere, 
stuck in Nashville’s syrupy strings-and- 
choir arrangements. Though he was liv- 
ing well on sizable composing royalties, 
Nelson left Nashville in 1972 when his 
house burned down and he retreated to a 
ranch on the edge of Austin. Says he: “The 
University of Texas was there, and I had 
an idea that the young people was really 
goin’ to like country music. They were 
havin’ a rough time findin’ it sometimes; 
they were afraid to go to some of the places 
where hippies might not be welcome.” 
Nese turned out to be the natural 

bridge between country music’s beer- 
drinker followers and its longhair fans, 
As a singer, he is a careful stylist who 
knows about the niceties of phrasing and 
admires Frank Sinatra. When Willie sings 
his songs of troubled romance or lonely 
Bloody Mary mornings, his voice has none 
of the beery sentimentality found in many 
honky-tonk laments. “What we do is fair- 
ly simple,” he says with genuine modes- 
ty. “If people like it, they really like it 
and they'll come back again.” 

Last year four Nelson singles made 
the Top Ten on the country charts. His 
new album, To Lefty From Willie, a trib- 
ute to the late Texas singer-songwriter 
Lefty Frizzell, stood at No. 5 last week 
—one notch behind O/’ Waylon. Mean- 
while, Nelson’s annual Fourth of July 








Picnics have become mini-Woodstock 
festivals, drawing crowds of 100,000. 
Willie’s large Austin coterie hopes 
some of this success rubs off. Already a 
dozen local performers have signed re- 
cording contracts, and the migration of 
musicians into Austin continues. It all 
seems a long way from Luckenbach. Or at 
least the old Luckenbach. These days the 
town is a thriving weekend tourist spot, 
which does brisk business in T shirts and 
bumper stickers. Cardboard NO PARKING 
signs lean against the trees: nothing is 
nailed down because the nails, like the 
signs, have been taken by tourists. Each 
week a couple of weddings are performed 
under the big cypress tree down by the 
creek—if the bride and groom can find 
their way to town, that is. The last known 
road sign to Luckenbach, one posted 
about five miles out on the highway, was 
carried off by a souvenir hunter. 2 


Classic and 
Choice 


Brahms: Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel; Three Intermezzi, Op. 
117; Three Intermezzi, Op. 119; Rhapso- 
dy, Op. 119 No. 4(Pianist Van Cliburn, 
RCA). The Handel Variations are often 
thought of as a piece that only a pianist, or 
piano buff, could love. In one of his most 
appealing albums in years, Van Cliburn 









puts the lie to that. Leaping from one crag- 
gy Brahmsian peak to another as effort- 
lessly as though playing Debussy’s Clair 
de lune, Cliburn gives the work a warm ro- 
mantic allure yet never loses hold of its 
classic-baroque underpinnings. What in- 
genuity and surprise Cliburn finds in this 
music! What stunning sound—almost or- 
chestral in its power and variety—he gives 
it! The miniatures on the flip side are 
played and recorded every bit as grandly. 


Manuel de Falla: The Three-Cornered 
Hat. (The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Seiji Ozawa, conductor Deutsche Gram- 
mophon). Like much ballet music heard 
outside the theater, The Three-Cornered 
Hat calls for some imaginative listening. 
Written for Sergei Diaghilev’s Ballets 
Russes, it is enormously theatrical, punc- 
tuated with expectant pauses from the 
first fanfare to the last triumphant Jora. 
Ozawa leads a bright, brassy performance 
of the Fandango, Seguidillas and Faruc- 
ca. Teresa Berganza fans will only wish 
that she had more to sing. 


Johann Sebastian Bach: Violin Concertos 
in E and A-minor; Concerto for Two Vi- 
olins in D-minor; Air from Suite No. 3 
in D (Henryk Szeryng and Maurice Has- 
son, Academy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Neville Marriner conductor, Philips). 
Bach was the field marshal of the con- 
certo form, regimenting the fluid lines of 
such Italian masters as Vivaldi and Co- 
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INTRODUCING THE RECEIVER YOU PROBABLY 
THOUGHT YOU COULDN'T AFFORD. 


How did we do it? That's what 
Pioneer and Marantz would like to 
know. 

The new Kenwood KR-4070 


When you make a receiver with 40 
watts of power per channel, minimum 
RMS, at 8 ohms, from 20 to 20,000 
Hz, with no more than 0.1% total 
harmonic distortion, 

When it costs less than $300% it’s 


unheard of. 


it's quite a feat. Performance 


is now affordable 


“Nationally advertised value. Actual prices are 


established by Kenwood dealers. Handies optional! 


KENWOOD 


For the Kenwood Dealer nearest you, see your yellow pages, 
or write Kenwood, 15777 S Broadway, Gardena, CA 90248 
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Bethlehem Steel is looking 
fora fight. A fair fight. 


Name a foreign steel pro- 
ducer. We'll get in the commercial 
ring with him and battle it out for 
America’s steel market. And if we 
both fight by the same rules, we're 
confident we'll hold our own. 

But that isn’t the way this 
“competition” works. When a 
Japanese or European steelmaker 
climbs into the ring, his govern- 
ment almost always climbs in with 
him. That's bending the rules of 
“free” trade, and we don't think 
it's fair. 

How they fight 


Most foreign steelmakers are 


either owned, subsidized, financed, 


aided and/or protected in one way 
or another by their govern- 
ments. They don’t have the 
same pressure we do to 
operate profitably or 
generate capital. / 


We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is being 
“dumped’—that is, sold at prices 
lower than those charged in the 
producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Why they do it 

During periods of slack 
demand at home, foreign steel- 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ- 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 





























steel...14.3 million tons of steel 
exported to America in 1976, 
priced to sell...thousands of 
American steelworkers laid off or 
working short hours. 

Free trade, yes. But fair! 

We're looking for a fight, yes. 
But a fair fight, where all oppo- 
nents in the international arena 
are bound by the same rules. 
Bethlehem Steel and the American 
steel industry are not “protec- 
tionist!’ We are not looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. All we're asking is a 
chance to compete on fair and 
equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S, Govern- 
ment to insist on fair trading prac- 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations lead- 
ing to an effective international 
agreement on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 





A free folder...Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?"'..explains 
our answer to that question. 
Write: Public Affairs Dept., 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Music 


relli into complex string masterpieces 
Szeryng, the Polish-born virtuoso, and 
Second Fiddle Hasson demonstrate great 
authority within Bach’s polyphonic ranks 
Their counterpoint in the double concer- 
to is superb, as is the accompaniment led 
throughout by Neville Marriner. One 
quibble: Szeryng’s treatment of the slow 
movements tends to be brooding rather 
than introspective 


Puccini: Tosca (Soprano Montserrat Ca- 
ballé, Tenor José Carreras, Baritone 
Ingvar Wixell, orchestra and chorus of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Co- 
lin Davis conductor, Philips; 2 LPs). This 
interpretation of Tosca is nothing if not ec- 
centric. Davis’ reading of the florid score 
is rich and clear but systematically undra- 
matic. As the idealistic painter Cavara- 
dossi, Carreras gives a properly ardent 
performance, but it seems lost on this par- 
ticular Tosca. The elegant Caballé can no 
more be made into the hot-blooded actress 
than the eyes of Cavaradossi’s Mary Mag- 
dalen can be changed from blue to black 


This version is for those who would like a 
second (or third) recording of the opera 
and would enjoy the sheer musicianship of 
Davis and Caballé 


Antonin Dvorak: Piano Quintet in A, Op. 
81 (the Juilliard Quartet, Rudolf Firkus- 
ny pianist, Columbia; the same work 
played by the Cleveland Quartet, Eman- 
uel Ax pianist, RCA). This concert pe- 
rennial is easily recognized by its open- 
ing second movement theme, a sound- 
| alike for the late 1940s popular song 
Nature Boy. The quintet is often said to re- 
flect the composer’s sunny, lyric dispo- 
sition, and even the swift changes in 
tempo and sudden clouds of melancholy 
cannot dampen the work’s high spirits 
Both the Juilliard with Firkusny and the 
Cleveland with Ax are faithful to the Dvo- 
rak spirit. The older Juilliard brings a 
muscular exuberance to the piece, while | 
the youthful members of the Cleveland 
achieve a light, effortless expressiveness | 
well suited to the music’s many moods. It | 
is a matter of taste—like preferring Bur- 
gundy or claret—though both interpreta- 
tions are from excellent pressings . 
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Why is Best Western the 


world's largest lodging chain? 


Best Western has over 1750 attractive, well-furnished and 
dependably clean motels, hotels and resorts conveniently 
located in more than 1200 cities 


Each one looks refreshingly different, yet all offer the same 
personal and efficient service. Every Best Western is regularly 
inspected to assure that it meets Best Western's high stand 
ards of cleanliness, quality, comfort and value 


Wherever you travel, stay with Best Western. And stop at any 
Best Western for a free copy of our 1977 Road Atlas & 
Travel Guide 


(800) 528-1234 


Call toll-free for reservations 
or see your travel agent 


3529-12990 
JO < 


In Arizona (800 
Phoenix 257-088: 


on 





{ States, Canada, Mexico, Caribbean. Guatemala, Australia, New Zealand 





NEW 


KQDL SUPER LIGHTS 


Never before has there 
been a low’'tar’ 
menthol like this one 
So refreshing. 

So satisfying. Yet 
so low in'tar Only 
9mg. tar in both 
SIZES. 










mgr 
n both sizes. 


— 


| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








9 mg. “tar,” 0 .8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method 
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Le Mans for the 
Masses 
Miniracing with minimal risk 


Vroom! Aargh! Eeesh! Ca- 
reening out of a 180° hairpin bend. engine 
screaming at 6,800 r.p.m. and rear wheels 
adrifi, the smoking blue racing machine 
slides perilously close to the curve, then bar- 
rels into a straightaway. “C'mon now,” the 
driver growls through gritted teeth. “Punch 
| that pedal! Now feather the gas! Hug that 
curve like your darlin’ a 





he driver is not Mario Andretti or 
even Walter Mitty. He is a thrill-seek- 
| ing visitor at Northridge, outside Los An- 
geles, one of seven sites in California 
| where anyone with a driver's license and 


a few dollars can safely savor some of the 
adrenaline-pumping, gut-clutching fever 
of Grand Prix racing—on a minitrack, 
in a scaled-down Formula I speedster. Le 
petit Grand Prix is already one of the hot- 
test pastimes in California, the nation’s 
begetter of vogues, and is spreading east 
The two businessmen who laid out the 
first track in Malibu 29 months ago have 
since sold their company to Warner Com- 
munications Inc. for $4 million 

Malibu Grand Prix is the name of the 
game, and it is not tame—though it may 
be less hazardous than roller-coaster rid- 
| ing. No mini-Mario has been killed or se- 
riously injured in the 6 million Malibu 
laps to date (though one nervous driver 
sprained a finger on the steering wheel, 
and several speeders have crashed 
through a fence). After buying tickets 
($1.25 a lap) and getting instructions on 
safety regulations and the operation of the 
car, drivers buckle into Bell helmets and 
safety belts to await the red, amber and 
green signal light at the starting line 
There is no wheel-to-wheel competition 
each car is electronically released, at nine- 











On a tight curve the sensation, if not the speed, is supersonic 








Malibu Grand Prix driver barrels into the straightaway at Northridge, Calif. 





Savoring the adrenaline-pumping, gut-clutching fever of Formula I racing 


second intervals, if the track is clear. But 
when the light turns green and the en- 
gine revs up for the first sneaky curve, it 
could be Le Mans or Monte Carlo 

The half-mile track is a series of tight, 
tough curves—carrousels, S’s, hairpins 
and hard rights and lefts—30 in all, with 
only 80 meters of straightaway in the 
whole labyrinth. Though the car can sel- 
dom reach 40 m.p.h., to the driver, with 
eyes only three feet above the asphalt, the 
sensation, if not the speed, is supersonic 
He is competing with the clock. As he 


| crosses the finish line, his time is shown 


in lighted, 2-ft.-high digital figures. First 
time around it may be a humiliating 98.46 
sec. After a few more heart-in-mouth laps, 
it may be 66.11. But our hero—or heroine 
knows well that the record for the 
Northridge track is $7.15 
The cars can do it if the drivers can- 
not, Custom-built for $15,000 apiece, they 
are three-quarter-size versions of the For- 
mula I racer, powered by 28-h.p. Wankel 
rotary engines capable of 67 m.p.h. on the 
open road. The brightly colored Fiberglas 


TOM ZiMBsEROFF 
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bodies are mounted on tubular-frame 
chassis; spun-aluminum wheels carry 
oversize Goodyear racing-slick tires. They 
have automatic transmission and quick- 
ratio steering; brakes are front-wheel disc 
and rear-wheel drum. The cars are al- 
most impossible to roll over 

The appeal of mini-Grand Prix rac- 
ing, says Malibu Vice President Dan Mor- 
ris, is “total escape. It lets you get away 
from it all. When that green light goes 
on, you're not thinking about anything 
else.” The formula appeals equally to love- 
troubled teen-agers and businessmen with 
the blahs. One Malibu regular is an 86- 
year-old retiree; another is a prominent 
psychiatrist who drives up in his own Shel- 
by G.T. The holder of the Northridge 
speed record is Joe Granatelli, 23, neph- 


| ew of the great Andy and son of ex-Driv- 


er Vince Granatelli. Says he: “My father 
asked me not to go into real racing. This 
way I can race safely. I'll come out here 
and race maybe 20, 30 laps. It relaxes 
me. I’m going to beat the records at all 
the other Malibu tracks too.” 

In Malibu G.P., almost anyone has a 
chance to be a winner. In periodic “brack- 
et” races on all the tracks, entrants are 
classed as A, B, C or D drivers according 
to their best average times (none slower 
than 62.00), Winners in each class get up 
to $100 in prizes. Inevitably, in Southern 
California, the sport attracts non-track 
stars, notably James Garner, Connie Ste- 
vens, Flip Wilson (he didn’t flip), David 
Cassidy and sundry rockers, who to date 
have won no prizes. Henry (“the Fonz’) 
Winkler went off the track on his first 
lap. But the best customers, the Malibu 
managers maintain, are the nonfamous 
people like the 42-year-old woman who 
set a track record—Alltime Slowest—on 
her first time out. She did the first 800- 
meter lap in 212 sec.—equivalent to 6% 
m.p.h.—thereby qualifying for the Guin- | 
ness Book of World Records as surely as | 
any Andretti s 
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Television 








T* new slogan of television program- 
mers might well be a version of Lord 
Acton's aphorism: “Power corrupts, but 
oh! so intriguingly.” ABC’s $7.5 million 
miniseries, Washington: Behind Closed 
Doors, an unabashed takeoff on Water- 
gate, was just about as successful as the 
network had hoped it would be. The show 
climbed steadily from an opening-night 
Nielsen 34 share, and at week’s end had 
captured a 40 or more share of tube watch- 
ers in major American cities. That was 
not quite a blockbusting success on the 
scale of Roots (viewing share: 68), but at 
ABC it was seen as a very smashing start 
for the fall season. 

The 12%-hour mélodrame a clef has 
started a vigorous debate about the pro- 
priety of taking fictional liberties—in- 
cluding some extreme ones—with painful, 
important events of recent political his- 
tory (see Newswatch). Though they 
watched it with fascination, many view- 
ers felt that Behind Closed Doors trivi- 
alized what it piously intended to portray: 
a sordid and tragic interlude in national 
politics. 

In Washington, there were flurries of 
telephone calls among Central Intelli- 
gence Agency alumni as they watched CIA 








Scandal as Entertainment 


High ratings—beratings from the real Watergators 


Director William Martin (Cliff Robert- 
son) explain to his mistress that he had 
lied before a Senate committee about po- 
litical assassinations abroad. Martin is a 
fictional mutation of former CIA Chief 
Richard Helms, and a plot line of Be- 


= 





hind Closed Doors is that the top spook 
blackmailed President Richard Monck- 
ton (Jason Robards) to cover up the kill- 
ings. Nothing of the kind ever occurred, 
but some CIA veterans were concerned 
about the possibilities of further damage 
to the agency’s already battered image. 
The truth of Behind Closed Doors is 
Robards’ extraordinary capturing of the 
persona of Richard Nixon. But aside from 
that, distortions abound. No evidence ex- 


Jason Robards as President Richard Monckton in Washington: Behind Closed Doors 





Touching a nerve scraped raw by actual experience. 




















Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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Playing with the Facts 


Tr frontier between truth and fiction used to be a well- 
lit border, and anyone caught trying to cross it was se- 
verely punished. No longer. So many others are now romp- 
ing in what used to be the press’s own domain—contem- 
porary history and the lives of current public figures—that 
it’s hard to tell the truth without a score card, and no one is 
providing one. 

ABC's 124-hour-long serial, Washington: Behind Closed 
Doors, is a fine example: it was called fiction (which helps 
avoid libel suits), but since it was loosely “based” on a novel 
by John Ehrlichman, who went from the White House to 
the jailhouse, part of the fun was seeing how he got even 
with his Washington colleagues. At least Washington stuck 
fairly close to its characters’ recognizable attributes, unlike 
most of the schlocky bestselling novels of recent years that 
trade on the public’s understanding that they are really about 
Marilyn Monroe, Jacqueline Onassis or Howard Hughes. 
The viciousness of this double understanding in these nov- 
els is in the way real people can be assigned cheaply torrid 
love lives with little chance of legal redress. 

Television, however, in its new fondness for “docu- 
dramas,” is subject to special danger of another sort. Peo- 
ple who go to a moviehouse expect to see fiction and 
accept the conventions of historical drama: no one is much 


worse off if everyone's image of Disraeli is George Arliss 
or if Gregory Peck romanticizes the legend of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. But, as a number of psychologists have pointed 
out, the television screen provides most people with their 
visual knowledge of real events, such as President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination, so that truth and show-biz demands 
are bound to get mixed up when two networks (ABC and 
CBS) morbidly return to the scene of the crime this fall 
and mimic its actuality, with docu-dramas on Lee Harvey 
Oswald. Because people are more apt to Spot a poor job of 
makeup than a perversion of the facts, historians worry 
about television’s lopsided history lessons. Last year’s Tru- 
man at Potsdam made out that his primary motive in drop- 
ping the A-bomb on Japan was not to end the war. In 
Truman’s “own” words: “It is not Japan I’m trying to 
scare, but Russia.” 

Nobody really minds that Tolstoy put words in Na- 
poleon’s mouth long after the event; it is the use of this tech- 
nique for contemporaries, or the recent dead, that raises 
problems. Now that Herman Wouk is converting his best- 
seller The Winds of War into a television series, he was 
asked by Daniel Schorr about the propriety of giving to ac- 
tors impersonating Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin words 
that the real figures never uttered. “You have touched a 
very live nerve,” Wouk replied. “I don’t know if anyone has 
the answer.” But some try to answer: one successful script- 
writer, David Rintels, when criticized for one of his scripts, 
protested, “I stuck to the record, except in intimate scenes 
where there was no record.” You don’t have to be OJ. Simp- 
son to drive through such a hole. Networks, too, get pretty 
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ists, for example, that John F. Kennedy 
ever personally ordered political assassi- 
nations abroad, as the show has it. The 
miniseries has the Washington Post dis- 
covering malfeasance long before the Wa- 
tergate break-in; it did not. The video ver- 
sion of the burglary by White House 
plumbers of the office of Daniel Elisberg’s 
psychiatrist becomes a break-in at a St. 
Louis courthouse; instead of psychiatric 
records, the squad is after police records. 
The fictional Lyndon Johnson orders the 
CIA to carry out an illegal hunt for any 
Nixonian dirty laundry before the 1968 
elections. So far as is known, Johnson did 
no such thing. 

Investigative Reporter Bob Wood- 
ward says that the miniseries “illustrates 
the precise reason why Carl Bernstein and 
I refused to sell movie or TV rights to 
The Final Days.” Both feared what dra- 
matization might do to their account of 
Richard Nixon’s resignation; having been 
participants in All the President's Men, 
they felt they could exercise some con- 
trol over their first book. Woodward also 
objects to The Company, John Ehrlich- 





























man’s novel on which the miniseries is 
loosely based. Says Woodward: “The 
events, the characters are so thinly veiled. 
If a work is fiction, then there is an ob- 
ligation to go a great distance away from 
well-known facts and characters.” 


MM“ of those well-known characters 
—the real-life participants in Wa- 
tergate—were not talking about the se- 
ries. Some of them, like H.R. Haldeman, 
portrayed by Robert Vaughn with cool vi- 
ciousness, are now in prison. Surprisingly, 
one who comes to Haldeman’s defense is 
Herb Klein, communications director for 
5% years in the Nixon White House, who 
eventually quit as the Watergate inves- 
tigations were growing. Says he: “The ov- 
ercentered power of Haldeman is inac- 
curate. He’s a tough guy who ran a tight 
ship, but he wasn’t a Nazi dictator.” The 
fictional Klein character, Bob Bailey 
(Barry Nelson), is mislabeled as the White 
House press secretary and quickly fired 
by Vaughn/Haldeman. Says the real 
Klein: “If anyone was going to fire me, it 
would have been the press, not Halde- 


Nelson and Klein 


of leaking information.” 


the capital.” 


rience of Watergate. 
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man. I was never threatened or accused 


Another Watergate figure who feels 
wronged is former Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler, caricatured in the show as an un- 
believably goony Hank Ferris. (Actually, 
Ferris’ job is a mixture of Ziegler’s and 
that of former Special Assistant to the 
President Jeb Stuart Magruder.) Says Zie- 
gler: “I have had friends call me about 
the portrayal of Ferris, who comes across 
as a particularly insipid character. ’'m 
comfortable in my own mind that I'm not 
that character.” Maurice Stans, chairman 
of the Finance Committee to Re-Elect the 
President, calls the whole production “so 
far from the actual life in Washington that 
it can only harm the country by making 
people think that this is a true picture of 


ABC’s answer to all such complaints, 
of course, is that Behind Closed Doors is 
a confection and nothing more. Never- 
theless, it has obviously touched a nerve 
in American society that was all too re- 
cently scraped raw by the actual expe- 










Scene from NBC's Truman at Potsdam: a lopsided history lesson 


fatuous when they defend their truth bending. When a com- 
mittee of scientists objected to the way the networks played 
up and glorified pseudo science in shows like NBC’s Ber- 
muda Triangle special, a network spokesman explained that 
it was put on by its entertainment division and had not 
been labeled an NBC News special! Was the viewer sup- 
posed to note the omission? 

Novelists have been poaching on real life for some time, 
and Truman Capote didn’t invent a new genre, but only 
gave it a name, when he called his reportorial In Cold Blood 
a “nonfiction novel.” Alex Haley called Roots a work of “fac- 
tion,” blending fact and fiction, but the distinction wasn’t 
made all that clear on TV, embarrassing Haley deeply. Far 
more tricky legally is Robert Coover’s new novel about the 





Rosenbergs, The Public Burning, where real-name living 
people (including Richard Nixon) are put into wildly im- 
probable situations. If suits occur, it’s not at all clear that 
the courts will give a novel the protection they give the 
Press, against suits for libelous statements or invasion of 
privacy. 

Presumably, novelists turned to fiction rn the first place 
as an imaginative way to conjure up reality, for, as the South 
African novelist Nadine Gordimer 
ways less than what really happened.” But many novelists 
now find truth not only stranger than fiction but easier to 
write; it takes less effort to embellish a character the reader 
already knows than to create a new character in the round. 

Heightened truth, symbolic truth, fictional truth—all 
these new terms can be pretty upsetting to those who want 
the plain, unvarnished truth. But truth has its own com- 
plexity. Even in the most straight-arrow precincts of jour- 
nalism—in newspaper city rooms, newsmagazine offices and 
television newsrooms, where facts are regarded as the in- 
violable raw material—it is recognized that facts don’t speak 
for themselves. Note how professionals refer to their 
own necessary pattycaking of an event into narrative shape, 
giving it emphasis and a beginning, middle and end, as a 
story. 

there ought to be a truth-in-labeling law to separate 
truth and fiction. But bi could write it, and who would 
pass it? Since there won't be any such law, everybody con- 
cerned—and TV docu-dramatists most of all—-should be 
held more accountable for fat content and fact content, prop- 
erly labeled. 
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Television 





Viewpoint: Lou, 
Carter, CHiPS 
_ Mary’s old boss makes good 


t doesn’t happen too often, but there 

are times when an ordinary man turns 
up as the hero of a prime-time television 
show. Such is the case with Lou Grant, 
the new CBS series (premiére: Sept. 20, 
10 p.m. E.D.T.) that continues the adven- 
tures of Mary’s boss at the Minneapolis 
TV station on the Mary Tyler Moore 
Show. Lou Grant may not have Kojak’s 
sexy bravado or the punk élan of TV's 
younger male heartthrobs, but he is some- 
one TV viewers can actually recognize 
| from experience: Lou is 50, overweight, 
smart, tired, compassionate, full of dis- 
appointments and yet sturdy enough to 
survive. In the never-never land of tele- 
vision, a man of such lifelike dimensions 
looks very much like a king. 

Edward Asner, who plays Lou, has 
been developing the character for seven 
seasons. On Mary Tyler Moore he first 
played his role as another gruff but lov- 
able TV sitcom boss—like Lucy's Gale 
Gordon. By the time that series conclud- 
ed last season, Asner had given Lou three 
dimensions: he was still a comic figure, 
but he was also a lonely, somewhat self- 
destructive man. Now Asner takes the 
character still further. In the new series 
(billed as drama, not situation comedy), 
Lou has left Minneapolis for a job as city 
editor of a Los Angeles newspaper. To 
Lou Grant, the disheveled loner, Asner 
| now adds Lou Grant, the self-assured, 
two-fisted journalist. 

The whole series lives up to its pro- 
tagonist. An MTM Enterprises produc- 
tion, it demonstrates just how satisfying 
American commercial television can be 
when producers know their subject and 
care about quality. The first hour-long ep- 
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A real hero in never-never land. 


isode tells a decent story, establishes the 
characters, raises some sophisticated is- 
sues about modern journalistic ethics and 
even gets in a few real laughs. Like its par- 
ent show, Lou Grant also portrays its 
newsroom setting with scrupulous accu- 
racy. The Los Angeles Tribune, where 
Lou works, is a big-city paper—from its 
computerized typesetting consoles right 
down to the brusque security guards in 
the lobby. 

Then again, everything about the 
show feels authentic, including the sup- 
porting cast. Robert Walden, as an over- 
zealous but talented investigative report- 
er, and Peter Hobbs, asa police-beat hack, 
avoid most of the acting clichés usually 
found in Front Page-style entertainments. 
Nancy Marchand plays the paper’s im- 
perious, widowed publisher as a cross be- 
tween the Washington Post's Katharine 
Graham and Dorothy Schiff, the former 
owner of the New York Post. If Mar- 
chand and Asner keep up their game of 
verbal Ping Pong, they could become TV’s 
Hepburn and Tracy 


N © doubt some of the supporting play- 
ers, like their M7M antecedents, will 
some day have series of their own. In the 
meantime, it is Asner who dominates the 
show. Whether Lou Grant is sitting dis- 
consolately alone in his sterile L.A. hotel 
room or counseling reporters in a run- 
down newspaper bar, he comes across as 
a man who has been knocked around by 
the real world, rather than by writers at 
a Hollywood story conference. That a net- 
work would give such a creature an hour 
of its schedule is one of this season’s ma- 
jor flukes. 


Other prime-time contenders: 








ulous sitcom, TV does its cynical best to 
cash in on the popularity of Jimmy Car- 
ter. The action takes place around the po- 
lice station of a small Georgia town, where 
the cracker sheriff (Victor French) must 
cope with a New York-trained black ser- 
geant (Kene Holliday), a dumb racist dep- 
uty (Harvey Vernon) and a sex-crazed po- 
licewoman (Barbara Cason). There’s also 
a politically ambitious mayor (Richard 
Paul) who looks like Bert Lance and, in | 
the opening episode. an off-screen visit 
by the President himself. Surely Brother 
Billy will visit Carter Country before too 
long. 

Strip away all the topical trappings. 
however, and you'll find a Dixie rehash 
of Barney Miller, the program that just 
happens to precede this one on ABC’s 
Thursday lineup. Carter Country is 
shrewdly produced too. The cast is good, 
and the one-liners attack all races and 
creeds alike. The show does not deserve 
to be a hit, but, barring a sudden drop in 
its eponym’s fortunes, it is likely to be 
around for more than one term. 

CHIPS (premiere: Sept. 15, 8 p.m. 
E.D.T. on NBC). Since this series about 
the California highway patrol is the only 
new cop show of the season, prime time 
will soon have to live without a new cop 
show. Up against The Waltons and the 
Osmonds, CHiPS may not last out the 
month. Erik Estrada stars as a motor- 
cycle cop named Poncherello (“Ponch” 
to friends) who bears an all too obvious 
resemblance to both Baretta and the Fonz. 
For an hour, he and his partner (Larry 
Wilcox) ride the Los Angeles freeways 
arresting or aiding motorists. Occasion- 
ally they take a break to bicker with 
their strident commanding sergeant 
(Robert Pine) or flirt with pretty girls. 
Since CHiPS is aired in the family hour, 
its heroes never shoot their guns, but 
even crossfire would be preferable to 
the tedium this series inflicts on the | 
audience. — Frank Rich 
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French and Holliday in Carter Carter Country (premiére: Sept. 15, 
A shrewd rehash of Dixie. 9:30 p.m. E.D.T. on ABC). In this ridic- i A drag on the freeways. 
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Few of us have seen a winter as 
bad as the last one we went 
through. Record cold put unprec- 
edented demand on America’s 
gas supply, and proved how 
much we all depend on gas. So, 
take some steps now that will 
Save you gas this winter 


Insulate your attic. 


Use six or more inches of insula- 

tion in your attic floor. If you have 
no insulation there now, adding it 
can cut your gas consumption up 


to 30%, depending on where you 
live. Even if you have some insu- 
lation already, adding more will 
add to your gas savings. Also, an 
insulated home requires less air 
conditioning in the summer 


Use storm windows. 


Do all you can ahead of time so 
your home will be weathertight 
when the cold arrives. Be ready 
with storm windows if they're 
needed in your area. Use weath- 
erstripping and caulking, too 
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Once it's cold enough to use 
your heating system, check 
inside for ways to save heat 
Keep the heating outlets clear 
Close the flue when the fireplace 
isn'tin use. Close drapes at night 
to keep out the cold. And of 
course, lower your thermostat 


Wasted gas costs money. 


That's one more reason to use 
gas wisely. When we all save 


a little, America 
saves a lot AGA A 




















Art 





The Sultan and the Scissors 


A dazzling show of Matisse cut-outs 


oung prodigies in art are as common 
as seagulls; the rarities are old. A spe- 
cial aura clings to the late works of old 
men who can sum up a lifetime's deposit 
of knowledge in a final burst of inven- 
tion. One thinks of Rembrandt's late self- 
portraits, of Titian at 90 or Bernini at 75; 
or, in our century, of Henri Matisse, who 
died in 1954 at the age of 85. The last 
two decades of his life were increasingly 
spent on making works in paper. En- 
sconced in the south of France, first at 
Nice and later in the town of Vence, the 
aged sultan of the Mediterranean had his 
assistants cover sheets of paper with flat, 
brilliantly hued gouache. He then cut out 
shapes with scissors, and had these bright 
silhouettes pasted on a flat paper support. 
These he called his découpages—‘cut- 
outs.” “Cutting into color,” Matisse mem- 
orably observed in 1947, “reminds me of 
the direct carving of the sculptor.” 

Vast in scale (though not always in 
size), lush and rigorous in color, his cut- 
outs are among the most admired and in- 
fluential works of Matisse’s entire career. 
They belong with the grandest affirma- 
tions of the élan vital in Western art. Dr. 
Johnson once remarked that the prospect 
of being hanged wonderfully concentrates 
the mind. In 1941, when he was 71, Ma- 
lisse nearly died of an intestinal blockage 
and was bedridden for much of his re- 
maining time. But he felt reborn, and the 
cut-outs would serve as most eloquent wit- 
nesses to an old man’s new life. 

Last week a show of this late Matisse 
work opened at the National Gallery of 
Artin Washington, D.C. Later it will trav- 
el to Detroit and St. Louis. Organized by 
four art historians—Jack Cowart, Jack D. 
Flam, Dominique Fourcade and John 
Hallmark Neff—it is a brilliant start to 
the art season. This is not the definitive 
exhibition of Matisse’s cut-outs; it in- 
cludes 58 works, about a quarter of the 
known total. But if it does not exhaust Ma- 
tisse’s achievement as découpeur, it offers 
an unstinted sense of buoyancy. Matisse 
liked to talk about the “beneficent radi- 
ation” of his color, of its power to heal, 
and he would prop up his paintings, like 
sun lamps, around the bed ofa sick friend. 
In the National Gallery, in the sublime, 
undulating leaf patterns in green, blue and 
yellow that Matisse designed for the 
stained-glass windows of the Chapel of 
the Rosary in Vence, this radiation is al- 
most enough to give the viewer a tan. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since Matisse’s death, but the au- 
dacity of his color remains astonishing. 
What other artist could handle those deep, 
resonant cobalt blues, those fuchsias and 
oranges, those velvety blacks and sopra- 
no yellows, without producing an effect 
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akin to colored gumballs? In Matisse’s 
world, color was equated with feeling. It 
belonged to the realm of Dionysus. But 
Matisse’s goal was, in his own words, to es- 
tablish “a sort of hierarchy of all my sen- 
sations,” to possess and minutely artic- 
ulate the nuances of feeling. There was 
nothing more decisive than the actual pro- 
cess of cutting, the shears slicing through 
the painted paper, dividing the final form 
from its surplus without ambiguity. 

Forty years earlier in his career, Ma- 
tisse had demonstrated, with his big can- 
vases of dancing figures, that he was a 
master of energetic motion. There is a 
clear difference, though, between the de- 
gree of energy that a pencil or brush can 
express and the kind of incisive force that 
the bite of his scissors gave to Matisse’s 
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Woman with Amphora and Pomegranates 
On the hotel wall, a paper paradise. 


_ 





later image of a figure in ecstatic move- 
ment, La Danseuse, 1949. The directness 
of such a cut-out could not be repeated in 
paint. No drawn profile could approach 
the strictness of a cut edge, and the pa- 
per has its own density as palpable sub- 
stance—which accounts for the peculiarly 
sculptural look of some of Matisse’s blue 
cut-outs of nudes, such as the Woman with 
Amphora and Pomegranates, 1953. 

“One must study an object a long 
time,” 
know what its sign is.” The signs he de- 
veloped in the cut-outs are a testament to 
his gift for preserving the ebullience of na- 
ture in a medium that naturally moved to- 
ward decorative formality. 

The cut-outs are Matisse’s last reso- 
lution of two visions of nature that were 
woven into his birthright as a painter: the 
European heritage of symbols. One was 
the artificial paradise garden, whose chief 
example (for Matisse) was the Alhambra 
in Granada—nature tamed, formalized 
and patterned to the highest degree of ar- 
tifice and comfort. A work like the Large 
Decoration with Masks, 1953, with its re- 
peated gridwork of leaves and cloves, al- 
ludes directly to Arabic tilework. But the 
other prototype was the vision of the nat- 
ural paradise, exemplified since the 18th 
century by Tahiti. Matisse had gone to Ta- 
hiti in 1930, finding it “both superb and 
boring ... There the weather is beautiful 
at sunrise and it does not change until 
night. Such immutable happiness is tir- 
ing.” He dived off the reefs and never for- 
got the colors of the madrepores and the 
absinthe-green water; these appear in cut- 
outs like Polynesia, 1946, or The Bird and 
the Shark, 1947, as images of a spectac- 
ular and, on the whole, beneficent nature. 


© say that Matisse was obsessed with 

dialogue between nature and culture 
is, perhaps, to say no more than that he 
was a painter. But the intensity of that 
conversation between perceived and styl- 
ized form in the cut-outs renders them he- 
roic. They are the climax of the symbolist 
tradition in France, and may be the great- 
est works of visual art in that tradition. 
Their context is a remark by Stéphane 
Mallarmé: “The intellectual core of a 
poem conceals itself, is present—is active 
—in the blank space which separates the 
stanzas and in the white of the paper: a 
pregnant silence, no less wonderful to 
compose than the lines themselves.” 

The fields on which Matisse strewed 
his cut-out nouns of shape—ivy leaf, di- 
ver, parakeet, dancer—work in the same 
way. They are not backgrounds; they are 
an enveloping fluid, a space that seems 
as active as its contents but, being “un- 
painted,” is wholly different. Every paint- 
er since 1950 has had to reckon with the 
peculiar void Matisse invented with his 
cut-outs. Not one has equaled their sup- 
pleness as décor, or their episodic gran- 
deur as painting. — Robert Hughes 








Matisse remarked in 1951, “to | 
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La Danseuse (The Dancer), circa 1949 
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Tracy Austin’s pigtails were 
disheveled as she rushed from 
the locker room to the tele- 
phone. “Tracy, this is Jimmy 
Carter,” said the voice on the 
other end. “I just watched you 
on television, and you were 
wonderful.” Jimmy even invit- 
ed the high school freshman 
from Rolling Hills, Calif., to 
the White House if she finds 
herself in Washington. It was 
only her due. As the youngest 
tennis player ever to play at the 
U.S. Open at Forest Hills, the 
14-year-old with the wide grin 
and mouthful of braces was ev- 
erybody’s favorite. She easily 
overpowered her first three op- 
ponents, but finally lost to 
Betty Stove. “I couldn’t return 
her serve because I'm too lit- 
tle,” shrugged the 5-ft., 90-lb 
Tracy. Said Stove, who is a foot 
taller: “I never saw Tracy. I 
only saw the ball.” 





Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca, the lovable lunatics on 
NBC’s zany ‘50s hit Your Show 
of Shows, have long been go- 
ing it alone, she on the dinner- 
theater circuit, he in the mov- 
ies. This week they are dusting 
off their old tricks to open in 
Las Vegas. “I've never figured 
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Lovable lunatics Coca and Caesar 


<A Aa 


out why we work so well to- 
gether, except that we both 
laugh at exactly the same 
time,” says Coca, sixty-fiveish 
Caesar, 55, is optimistic about 
resurrecting old skits like the 
satire in double talk called 
“The Bicycle Thief.” Says he 
“Don’t forget. There’s a whole 
new generation out there. For 
them, it will be the first time.” 
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First came the 200 tapes, 
some of them spicy conversa- 
tions between Alabama Gov- 
ernor George Wallace and var- 
ious lady friends, recorded by 
his wife Cornelia. Then a di- 
vorce petition mysteriously 
found its way into the hands 
of a Montgomery reporter 
Last week matters between the 
Wallaces deteriorated even 
further. After almost seven 
years of marriage, Cornelia 
packed up her belongings and 
announced that she could “no 
longer endure the vulgarity, 
threats and abuse.”’ No formal 
action has yet been taken, but 
if the case goes to court, friends 
predict, the fur will fly 

a 

“When the prince ap- 
proaches his lieutenant, the 
proper response of the lieuten- 
ant is ‘Fiat voluntas tua’ "(Thy 
will be done). So did G. Gordon 
Liddy, a former counsel to Rich- 
ard Nixon's re-election commit- 
tee, explain his role in Water- 


gate. Liddy was released from 


| federal 
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| Tracy Austin loses to Betty Stove but conquers the crowd 


prison in Danbury, 
Conn., after 52% months be- 


| hind bars. Accompanied by his 
| wife Frances, the grim-faced 


Liddy strode through the 
crowd to a waiting Pinto. Once 
the trunk was loaded with his 
few possessions, he slammed it 
shut with a karate chop. Asked 


out to be his home in Oxon 
Hill, Md., where he had a long- 
awaited reunion with his five 
children. Will Liddy, who has 
staunchly refused to talk about 
Watergate, now break his si- 
lence? Publishers are said to be 
offering as much as $300,000 
for his story, but he is silent 


| even about their offers. His 





how he felt, he responded, this | 


time in German, “What does 
not destroy me makes me 
stronger.” His destination, he 
said, was “east of the sun and 


| cessful. To teach beside him, 


west of the moon.” That turned | 








wife, however, has said, “No 
way.” 


He has always liked to give 
advice. “Kill your parents,” he 
used to say, and speaking for 
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Elder Jerry Rubin and friend 


his fellow Yippies in the ‘60s 
he would warn: “Don’t trust 
anyone over 30.” Fortunately, 
elders like Jerry Rubin can now 
be trusted because at 39 he has 
lots more advice and counsel 
to give. He is planning a School 
for Living, featuring seminars 
in male sexuality, courtship, 
friendship and how to be suc- 


he has a young partner: Mimi 
Leonard, 28, whom he plans to 
marry in December, “a roman- 
tic time of year.” 
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“Thy will be done” is still the credo of Gordon Liddy 
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Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 









and it’s hard to come by? 


There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel they're getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALLs package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette youre smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like thats 
going to be a temporary condition. 




















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette; 20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
Menthol: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77. 
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Ticchnicav. it begins next week. Actually, it began with the 
epic sigh of relief that could be sensed all over the U.S 
| right after Labor Day. Even before it arrives, Americans al- 
ways manage to get into autumn. And no wonder. It is easily 
the most habitable season of the year. 

Indeed, autumn deserves a hymn—and it has received far 
less tribute than it deserves. True, some mixed notices have 
come in over the centuries. Horace slandered autumn as a 
“dread” period—“harvest-season of the Goddess of Death.” He 
was dead wrong, of course, for as Ovid noted, once he got his 
mind off sex, autumn is “cum formossisimus annus"—“the fair- 


have found out from the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau that the death rate is usually lower in 
autumn than in winter and spring. Why? 
Science doesn’t know, but it is quite pos- 
sible that the will to live is stronger in the 
fall. Conversely, the will to mayhem weak- 
ens: nobody has ever worried about a Long 
Hot Autumn. 

So autumn is a blatantly vital season, 
contrary to the allegations of sorrowful po- 
ets who misconstrue the message of dying 
leaves. A more realistic poet, Archibald 
MacLeish, says that “Autumn is the Amer- 
ican season. In Europe the leaves turn yel- 
low or brown and fall. Here they take fire 
on the trees and hang there flaming. Life, 
too, we think, is capable of taking fire in 
this country; of creating beauty never seen.” 

Autumn is also the authentic season of 
renewal. Yale Lecturer William Zinsser hit 
the nail squarely: “The whole notion of 
New Year’s Day as the time of fresh starts 
and bold resolutions is false.” In truth that 
time is autumn. Popular pleasure shows it- 
self in those hastening steps and brightened 
smiles encountered as the air grows nip- 


est season of the year.” Had he lived a little later, Horace might | 


A Season for Hymning and Hawing 














pier. Some psychiatrists have patients who Vermont autumn frames farmhouse 


Take winter. It is basically uninhabitable. Whenever it shows 
its true nature, real life bogs to a standstill. Almost no one sin- 
cerely likes winter except the oil cartel and the cough-syrup mag- 
nates. True, everybody pretends that real life actually goes on. 
This very effort has inspired some of mankind’s most desperate 
inventions—curling and skiing, to name two. To help foster the 
illusion of life happening, the Constitution requires Congress to 
convene each January—and the illusion is sometimes convinc- | 
ing even if the Capitol is often the scene of more commotion 
than movement. Winter is, in a word, unacceptable. 

Then there is spring, the season for simpering adolescents, 
May flies and impressionable poetasters. Listen to a typical 

springophile, Poet George Herbert: “Sweet 
= Spring, full of sweet days and roses,/ A box 

i; Where sweets compacted lie;/ My music 
shaq Shows ...” Hold! Enough! His muse-ack 
aera: Provides sufficient cause to reflect—coolly 
2° —on the hard fact that spring was the time 
§ when our ancestral tribes built festivals 
around the rites of blood sacrifice. More- 
over, did not Eve accomplish the Fall of 
Man in the eternal spring of Eden? In cool 
weather, serpents do not tempt; they grow 
diffident, recede and hibernate 





S ummer? If any abomination so current 
needs to be reprised, think of it. 
Drought. Crowded beaches. Sunburn. Poi- 
son ivy. McDonald’s. Summer is sand be- 
tween the toes, fleafestations on the cats, 
movies like New York, New York. Every so- 
called joy of summer—whether getting wet, 
beering up or fleeing to the mountains 
—consists, in its essence, of escaping the suf- 
focating reality of the season. August is so 
horrible that even dedicated psychiatrists 
abandon posts and patients for the entire 
month. Mosquitoes love summer. They hate 
autumn. 





suddenly feel. Autumn is a friendlier time. 

The rejuvenating ambience of autumn is immeasurably more 
ancient than even the calendar. The Creation itself was achieved 
in the autumn, according to a tradition of Judaism—whence 
the Jewish New Year, Rosh Hashanah, at summer's end or the 
start of fall. The suspicion that even God is partial to autumn 
has overwhelmed others, including John Donne, who enthused: 
“In Heaven, it is always Autumn.” 

No, autumn is not always heaven on earth. The season does 
induce a quickening of the blood and a heightening of human- 
kind’s sensual pleasures. Yet the very jubilant excesses that ensue 
often lead, at last, to the well-known post-Thanksgiving “hol- 
iday blues.” In darker ways still, fate and tragedy have made 
| some American Novembers seem more cruel than April 

Autumn is honest, it does not pretend to be heaven. Yet al- 
most everybody recognizes that the season’s character tran- 
scends those familiar bracing days, crystal nights, bigger stars, 
vaulted skies, fluted twilights, harvest moons, frosted pumpkins 


freaks up into New England (even though Columnist Russell 
Baker has reminded them that “if you've seen 1 billion leaves, 
you've seen them all”). What is not widely recognized is that au- 
| tumn is richly enhanced simply by what it is not. Specifically, it 
is not summer, winter or spring. 


| 





grow almost alarmed at how congenial they Who loves summer? Mosquitoes. 


and that riotous foliage that impels whole traffic jams of leaf | 





In short, winter is a tomb, spring is a 
lie, and summer is a pernicious mirage. 
Thus, if only by some crude law of relativity, autumn is the pre- 
ferred stock of seasons. Autumn is the truth. It had to be au- 
tumn (unless the fabled apple fell unseasonably) that inspired 
Newton to discover the law of gravity. More books and most of 
the best come forth in the autumn. In theatrical circles, autumn 
is spoken of as the season. Autumn is for stamping on ripe 
grapes. Even now the vintners are prowling the prodigal vines. 

No hymning—or hawing—in behalf of autumn should ne- 
glect to note that the coming season is a self-contained cli- 
mactic cycle. It offers every weather—at its end, days icy enough 
for any sane person, and along the way, those indefinite Indian 
summers that put the real ones to shame. Fittingly enough, au- 
tumn delivers us to Christmas. 

Admittedly, the season has imperfections. Yet even some of 
these—such as pro football and TV premiéres—have become 
popular. On the other hand, autumn’s few blemishes tend to be 
offset, for civilized folk, by that man-made miracle, the World Se- 
ries. Maybe the saddest defect of autumn in America is the fact 
the country is so large that some regions do not get to expe- 
rience it—Southern California, for one. Inhabitants of such de- 
prived places should be encouraged to make-believe. That sort 
of thing comes easy to any folk not brought firmly back to 
earth oncea year bya fall. — Frank Trippett 
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As home heating gets more expen- 
sive, we must find better ways to 
insulate. Alcoa” Insulated Windows 
are designed to help reduce unnec- 
essary heat loss and save energy 
Alcoa Insulated Windows have twin 
panes of welded-edge glass, 
aluminum-to-vinyl construction in 
both sash and frame, plus heavy- 
pile weather stripping. Flexible vinyl 
glazing eliminates chipping and the 
cost or inconvenience of periodic 


scraping and painting 

If your house is air-conditioned, 
Alcoa Insulated Windows will help 
reduce heat penetration in the 
summer. So you can save energy 

all year ‘round. 

Available in both new construction 
and replacement units, Alcoa 
Insulated Windows offer a low- 
maintenance, energy-saving alterna- 
tive to ordinary uninsulated windows. 
Fortunately, Alcoa began to develop 


Toda 


these special windows long before 
energy supplies became an issue 
As a result, we have them today 
when we need them more than ever 
For more information on Alcoa's 
Insulated Windows, write Aluminum 
Company of America, 403-) Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 
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Alcoa's Insulated Windows 
can help reduce the heat loss 


in your 


home. 














THIS COULD BE 
YOUR BOOKSHELF) 


Beautiful Heirloom Editions of the Great Classic Books That Belong in Every Home 


As a member of The Heritage 
Club, you can be truly proud of your 
library. You will own beautiful books 
like those pictured here. At the rate 
of one book per month, you grad- 
ually accumulate a library that will 
be a source of deep pride, and the 
envy of everyone who sees it. 


Great Classics 


These are books that are as important 
as they are beautiful. They represent 
nothing less than the greatest books of 
all time—such books as The Canterbury 
Tales, Robinson Crusoe, Moby Dick, 
Wuthering Heights, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, Pride and Prejudice, Of Mice and 
Men, Jude the Obscure, The Iliad and 
The Odyssey, The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, and Brave New World. 


They include the works of Thomas 
Mann, Dickens, Whitman, Joyce, 
Maugham, Tolstoy, O’Neill, Long- 
fellow, Henry James, Plato, Burns, 
Camus, and many others—poetry, 
fiction, biography, drama, history, 
humor, and philosophy. 


Editions of 
Unsurpassed Quality 


The volumes are sturdier and hand- 
somer in every way than the average 
book, and are set in types chosen 
for easy readability. The bindings 
come in a variety of colors and mate- 
rials, and often bear a bold imprint 
or design on the front; the spines are 
fashioned so that they enhance the 
books’ appearance on your shelves. 


Like the bindings, the slipcases are 
varicolored, and put each book in a 
distinctive setting. 


Beautifully Illustrated 
The Heritage library is noted for its 
superb illustrations, occasionally in 
black-and-white but many in full 
color. For this purpose, it has been 
our practice to commission the 
world’s leading artists, artists such 
as Picasso, Norman Rockwell, 
Reginald Marsh, Rockwell Kent, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Grant Wood, 
and John Steuart Curry. As a result, 
Heritage books are richly and indi- 
vidually illustrated in full harmony 
with the author's work. 


Uniquely Different Volumes 


No two Heritage books are alike in 
appearance or format. Every detail 
is custom-created to reflect the mood 
and meaning of each literary master- 
piece. Thus, when you display Heri- 
tage books on your shelves, they will 
never give the uniform impression 
of ready-made sets. Each is an indi- 
vidual work of art. Yet together they 
form a beautiful and harmonious 
collection of the greatest literature 
of the world. 


An Heirloom Collection 


Heritage books represent the finest 
literary works in volumes of lasting 
beauty. By investing in them you will 
not only enrich your own library but 
will also create a valuable heirloom. 
What finer gift could you give to 
your children and grandchildren 


than a beautiful collection of the 
greatest books of all time? 


Reasonably Priced 

The cost of owning an heirloom li- 
brary like this is surprisingly low. 
For all their beauty, Heritage books 
cost little more—and sometimes even 
less—than the passing best-sellers 
that will soon be forgotten. More- 
over, Heritage Club members are 
entitled to purchase books at a con- 
stant price for each volume—a price 
which we will maintain throughout 
at least your first two years of mem- 
bership despite today’s inflationary 
pressures. 


Free Book for Examination 
If you act now, The Heritage Club 
will send you free of charge a superb 
edition from the Heritage library for 
your examination. This is the best 
way we know to demonstrate the 
beauty of the books being received 
by the Club members. For only by 
actually holding a Heritage edition 
in your hands can you fully appreci- 
ate the kind of elegant and unusual 
volume we create for our members. 


Assuming you share our enthusiasm 
for this free Heritage volume, you 
may then receive other Heritage 
books at the rate of one per month 
for just $9.85 each. If for any reason 
you are not satisfied with your free 
Heritage volume, simply return it 
and tell us not to make any further 
shipments. Your membership will 
be automatically cancelled, and you 
will owe us nothing. 
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As a member, moreover, you may 
return any book within thirty days 
for a full refund, and you are at 
liberty to cancel your membership 
at any time. 
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However, you must act now if you 


A Note of Urgency 


are to take advantage of our free 


To accept this offer, you need only book offer and begin acquiring your 
complete the Trial Membership Ap- own fine library of distinctively 
plication below and return it to us. beautiful books. 


: TRIAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Tue Herirace Cius No payment required. 


47 RICHARDS AVENUE Simply mail this application. 
NORWALK, CONN. 06857 


my own personal library 
me. Send me my FREE 
first volume in the Heritage library. Assuming this free book is satisfactory, I will 
then send $9.85 (plus a small shipping and handling charge) to pay for the next volume. 


YES! I want to join The Heritage Club and begin buildi 
of beautiful heirloom editions of the greatest books of all ti 









I will continue to receive one volume per month in this manner for as long as | continue 








my membership in The Heritage Club. | may ancel my membership at any time, 
Moreover, I may return any book within 30 days for a full credit or refund 

Mr 

Mrs 





Miss ———— $$ $$$ — — 


EASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Advertisement) 


¢ Twelve exquisite china plates — with 
original works of art — handcrafted 
by the Rosenthal Group exclusively for 
the Danbury Mint 


* Issued in a single strictly limited edition, by 
advance reservation only. 


* Orders for this plate collection must be 
postmarked by October 31, 1977. 


Come, let your spirits soar! Watch the wind bil- 
low in the sails. Breathe the briny air .. . taste the 
anticipation of adventure. Voyage back with us to 
an era of discovery, excitement, and incomparable 
majesty — the era of the Great American Sailing 
Ships. 

Here is where America’s love affair with the sea 
begins — as our forefathers harness the forces of 
nature, master the elements, explore the unknown, 
dare the impossible. Today, who among us can 
behold the majesty of a ship at full sail and not be 
inspired? 

Now, for the first time, twelve great American 
sailing ships are portrayed in a magnificent collec- 
tion of china plates. The Danbury Mint is proud to 
announce the Great American Sailing Ships 
Collection. 
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The USS. Constitution 





A Major First Edition 
in Fine China by the Rosenthal Group 


As befits the importance of this collection, the 
Danbury Mint has commissioned Rosenthal to 
produce each and every plate — to their exacting 
and uncompromising standard of excellence. 

Since 1879, Rosenthal has produced the world’s 
finest china — establishing china as a distinctive and 
beautiful art medium. 

The Great American Sailing Ships Collection 
proceeds in the proud Rosenthal tradition. Time- 
honored craftsmanship is combined with the work 
of a major artist — to create a unique collection of 


The Lightning 





enduring beauty. The plates in this collection are the 
only plates of their kind in the entire world! 


Original Works of Art 


Robert Devereaux, a distinguished American 
artist, has been commissioned to paint the original 
watercolors for this series. A lover of sailing his- 
tory, he spent months creating art which is both 
authentic and strikingly original. His brilliant 
brushstrokes capture every subtle detail of each 
ship. The illustrations reproduced here can only 
hint at what has been achieved. When transformed 
onto fine china, these Devereaux originals are 
breathtaking! 


Continued on following page > 








<4 Continued from preceding page 


A Limited Edition at a Guaranteed Price 


This is the first series of fine china plates crafted by 
the Rosenthal Group for the Danbury Mint. For this 
reason alone, the plates will have exceptional col- 
lecting importance. Moreover, the Great American 
Sailing Ships Collection is being issued in a strictly 
limited edition. It is available only directly from the 
Danbury Mint. None of the plates will be available 
individually, and none will be sold in museums, 
galleries, or stores. 


Reservations can be accepted only until October 
31, 1977 and the edition is limited to one set per 


subscriber. 


(Advertisement) 


The original issue price of $35.00 per plate is 
guaranteed to each subscriber for the entire collec- 
tion. Each 
certificate of registration authenticating the status 
the limited 


subscriber will receive a numbered 


of the individual collection within 


edition. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction 
Each plate will be individually handcrafted for 
each collector and will bear the famous “Crossed 
Roses and Crown” Coat of Arms of the Rosenthal 
Group. A band of 24kt. gold will be hand-applied to 
each plate, adding to the extraordinary richness of 
the entire collection. 


Actual size of plate 8°,” in diameter 





The Sea Witch 


Before each plate is approved for shipment to a 
ubscriber, it must pass the exacting standards of 
oth the Rosenthal Group and the Danbury Mint. 
3ut should any plate fail to satisfy you, in any 
egard, you may return it within 30 days for re- 
lacement or refund. Naturally, you may cancel 


The Columbia 


your subscription at any time. But once cancelled, a 
subscription cannot be reinstated and the oppor- 


tunity to acauire a complete collection is lost. 








Convenient Acquisition Plan 


To reserve your collection, no payment is 


required at this time. You will be billed for your first 
plate prior to shipment, then for each subsequent 


plate on a pre-shipment basis, every two months. 


Prompt Action Needed 


To acquire your personal collection of these fine 


china plates, be sure to mail the accompanying res- 
ervation application no later than October 31, 1977. 


Preferred Reservation Application 


GREAT-AMERICAN 
“SAILING SHIPS 


The Danbury Mint 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06856 


Must be postmarked 
by October 31, 1977 


Limit: one set per subscriber 


Please accept my subscription to The Great Amer- 
ican Sailing Ships Plate Collection. | understand there 
will be 12 fine china plates in this limited edition series. 
The plates will be issued approximately one every two 
months at a guaranteed price of $35.00 per plate (plus 
$1.50 for shipping and handling costs). 

I will be billed for the first plate prior to shipment and 
invoiced on a pre-shipment basis for each subsequent 
plate every two months thereafter. I may cancel this 
subscription at any time and any plate may be returned 
for a full refund if upon receipt I am not completely 
satisfied. 

The method of payment I choose for my collection is 
(please check one): 

[_] Charge each plate when it is shipped to my 

{_] Master Charge [_] Bank Americard 


My credit card number is Expiration Date 


(_] Bill me for each plate prior to shipment. I agree to 
pay promptly upon being invoiced. 


Name — — 
Address 

City - 

State Zip 


Signature — 7 








no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 
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Education 





New Day for the Handicapped 


Now they will go to school with everyone else 


T he TV camera zooms in on an athletic- 
looking young man with wispy blond 
hair. He begins to speak—and the effort 
is as painful to the viewer as it is for him. 
“They told my parents I'd never live past 
three,” he says, his face contorted by the 
struggle to form the words. “But here I 
am.” Pause. “They told my parents that 
I'd never talk, but I talked at five. They 
said I'd never be able to drive, but after 
nine years of training my body”—he pants 
with the effort of speaking—“I can drive 
a car.” Then he smiles—a triumphant gri- 
mace of a smile. “And now I’m getting 
married in three months.” 

His name is Jimmy, and he is a vic- 
tim of cerebral palsy. Then there is Su- 
zanne, a bright 16-year-old deaf girl 
filmed as she experiments with test tubes 
in a chemistry lab and learns how to rap- 
pel on a tree in an outdoor class, Suzanne’s 
speech, which sounds to the untrained ear 
like a record played at the wrong speed, 
requires dubbing on the screen. And 
there's Lisa, a severely retarded eight- 
year-old with multiple handicaps. For 
her, just learning to eat with a spoon is a 
major educational triumph. 


To. are the handicapped, brought 
from the obscurity of small, isolated 
institutions and private homes into the 
glare of Including Me, a television special 
being presented this week on 197 Public 
Broadcasting Service stations, plus a few 
commercial channels, all over the U.S. 
The hour-long program is an effort to pub- 
licize a new national law, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act. It re- 
quires that handicapped children be given 
a free public education, as often as possi- 
ble by “mainstreaming” them with nor- 
mal children in regular classrooms. The 
legislation begins to go into effect this Oc- 
tober, though schools will have until next 
September to develop the bulk of their 
programs. An estimated 8 million handi- 
capped children will be affected, a million 
of whom have never been educated atall. 

Including Me profiles six children who 
either have been mainstreamed like Su- 
zanne, or, like Lisa, still receive individ- 
ual attention. One also hears the voices 
of parents who despair that their children 
will ever receive a proper public educa- 
tion. “These quality programs exist in re- 
ality in only a few places, while hundreds 
of thousands of children are totally ne- 
glected,” reports Narrator Patricia Neal, 
herself once paralyzed by a stroke. The 
program ends with a plea to see that the 
act is properly implemented (“Talk to 
your P.T.A., principals, to the school 
board”). After the film, 109 of the sta- 
tions are to broadcast follow-ups in which 


Special education teachers, legislators and 
adie 





parents of the handicapped will be avail- 
able to answer phone-in questions. 

The schools shown in the film are 
mainly in Massachusetts, where a bill to 
provide equal education for the hand- 
icapped was put into effect in 1974, be- 
coming the model for the federal act. 
Since that Massachusetts bill became 
law, says Michael Daly, deputy commis- 
sioner of the state’s department of ed- 
ucation, the system has fairly successfully 
absorbed 50,000 students who need spe- 
cial education. 
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Handicapped students playing hopscotch 


No way to make it stuck in a hole. 


Most of them are stil] being taught in 
separate classrooms. In Boston, though, 
Charlie Flynn and Mary O’Brien, special 
education consultants, have put 20 seri- 
ously handicapped students from kinder- 
garten through third grade into regular 
city classrooms—at no substantial in- 
crease in expense, they argue, over that 
of educating normal children. All but a 
few attend the handsome William M. 
Trotter School in Roxbury, a school with 
a large staff that is even equipped with 
an elevator to transport children in 
wheelchairs. 

On the first day of school last week, 
handicapped children were busily work- 
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ing away in Teacher Barbara Fagone’s 
first-grade classroom. Kimberly, 8 a 
good-humored black girl, suffers from se- 
vere seizures and motion impairment. 
Four years ago, she was considered “‘be- 
yond help.” Now she is making progress 
in a regular class. Lisa, 7, a slight hy- 
drocephalic child, practiced her addition 
near by. When she first came to Trotter 
last year, she could not even hold a pen- 
cil. “If they were stuck in a hole some- 
where, there’s no way they could ever 
make it,” says Barbara Fagone, who has 
been teaching handicapped children in 
her regular class for three years. How do 
her normal students react? “We found out 
last year that they're curious for exactly 
20 minutes. Then it’s over,” 

At the Joseph P. Keefe Technical 
High School in Framingham, 200 of the 
school’s 1,000 students are handicapped. 
Of these, 140 students—55 of them deaf 
—are in regular technical classes. Says 
Robert Leonard, special needs director: 
“Our goal is to make sure kids have suf. 
ficient skills to make a living, to go out 
there and take a crack at it like everyone 
else.” 

Under Office of Education regula- 
tions, the term handicapped includes not 
only the blind and the deaf, but victims 
of crippling diseases and of emotional 
disorders. Naturally, some parents of un- 
handicapped students worry that the 
overall quality of education will suffer 
from this new kind of integration. For 
their part, many educators fret about 
the high costs entailed in training teach- 
ers to deal with the handicapped. Both 
the Trotter and Keefe schools, for in- 
stance, can provide the handicapped with 
special aids that many schools in Mas- 
sachusetts, and elsewhere in the country, 
cannot afford. 

Lack of adequate federal funding for 
special education programs, in fact, is a 
primary concern of most states, and the 
National Education Association as well. 
“The act has wonderful goals, which we 
fully support, but the money isn’t there 
to do the job and do it right,” says NEA Of- 
ficial John Sullivan. While the Start-up 
costs of the program have been estimat- 
ed at $4 billion to $5 billion, funds au- 
thorized by Congress total only $387 mil- 
lion for the current school year and $775 
million for the 1978-79 year. The states 
or local school districts, most of them al- 
ready suffering from a shortage of funds, 
have to make up the difference somehow. 


At least one educator, Massachusetts’ 


Michael Daly, is confident that most of 
the fears of parents and teachers are over- 
stated. “What the states are saying to the 
Federal Government is exactly what the 
local schools were Saying to the state of 
Massachusetts a few years ago: ‘It’s im- 
possible; we can’t do it,’ ” says Daly. “But 
the fact is, we are doing it. Many of those 
kids are now in school with their broth- 
ers and sisters.” 
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“My wife 


got me to switch to 


“I smoke. My wife doesn’t. And she 
would remind me of the stories being told 
about high-tar cigarettes. 

* Well, I began looking into those new 
low-tar cigarettes. I tried justabout everyone § 
that came out. They didn’t satisfy my taste. | 

“Then I read about Vantage. I didn’t 
expect much but I tried a pack anyway. 

“They were quite a pleasant surprise. 

They tasted really good and they actually had 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


; FILTER: 10 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL 11 mg. “tar”, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
* 0.9 ma. nic 


FILTER 100’s: 11 mg. “tar”, 0. mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 












less than half the tar of 
my old brand. 
“Sonow Ismoke 
Vantage. 
“I get the taste | 
want, and the low 
tar that she wants.” 


Slaw Hue 


David Ness 
Seattle, Washington 
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PPG REINFORCED PLASTICS LIGHTEN TODAY'S CARS 
BEFORE TOMORROW'S GAS PRICES LIGHTEN WALLETS. 


American automotive engineers 
are moving to meet the threat of a 
serious energy shortage and inevi- 
tably higher gasoline prices by 
designing cars that are lighter and 
far less fuel hungry. 

PPG technology and expertise 
are already helping. We can provide 
the fiber glass and polyester resins 
for sophisticated reinforced plastic 
car parts that have the strength of 
steel but only half the weight. Parts 
like bumper bars, door beams, 
transmission and radiator supports 
deck lids and springs 


We have also supplied car makers 
with safety glass that has taken off 
as much as 20 pounds from some 
models 

All this can save hundreds of 
pounds per car. And that, in turn, 
can lead to smaller, lighter engines, 
lighter chassis and transmissions 

We make fiber glass, resins and 
glass do more. In fact, we follow 
that same practice in the way we 
make and market all our products, 
including coatings and chemicals 

That's our way of doing business 
at PPG. We put more into our 


products so that our customers get 
more out of them 

For a multi-industry company 
it's a great way to grow 

PPG Industries, Inc., One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 
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Menace from 
South Africa 


New strain of pneumonia bug 
defies most antibiotics 





enicillin’s reputation as a miracle 

drug, won on the battlefields of World 
War II, has been repeatedly proved in 
combatting one of the commonest and 
deadliest forms of pneumonia: the type 
caused by berry-shaped bacteria appro- 
priately called pneumococci. Though in- 
creasingly resistant strains of these mi- 
crobes have appeared occasionally in 
recent years, larger doses of the drug 
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Epidemiologist David Fraser 


Carried by air travelers, it could spread. 


—and a whole battery of newer antibiotics 
—have managed to subdue them. Now 
from South Africa comes an alarming re- 
port about the appearance of one or more 
strains of pneumococci that largely defy 
the germ-killing powers not only of pen- 
icillin but of most other antibiotics. 

The first evidence of these virulent 
new bugs was detected in May at the King 
Edward VIII Hospital in Durban, a port 
on the Indian Ocean, where five children 
ranging in age from three months to two 
years came down with unusually persis- 
tent cases of pneumonia. Three eventually | 
died of meningitis. The two who recov- 
ered did so only after long treatment. 

Worse news soon came from Johan- 
nesburg, 300 miles inland. A three-year- 
old boy admitted to Baragwanath Hos- 
pital for heart surgery had his operation 
postponed for five weeks until he was 
cured of a stubborn case of pneumonia. 
But after surgery he again developed 
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Advertisement 


Medicine The Lazy Man’s 


Way to Riches 


‘Most People Are Too Busy Earning a Living to Make Any Money’ 


I used to work hard. The 18-hour 
days. The 7-day weeks. 

But I didn’t start making big money 
until I did less—a lot less. 

For example, this ad took about 2 
hours to write. With a little luck, it 
should earn me 50, maybe a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

What's more, I’m going to ask you to 
send me 10 dollars for something that'll 
cost me no more than 50 cents. And I'll 
try to make it so irresistible that you'd 
be a darned fool not to do it. 

After all, why should you care if I 
make $9.50 profit if I can show you how 
to make a lot more? 

What if I'm so sure that you will 
make money my Lazy Man's Way that 
I'll make you the world’s most unusual 
guarantee? 

And here it is: I won't even cash your 
check or money order for 31 days a/ter 
I've sent you my material. 

That'll give you plenty of time to get 
it, look it over, try it out, 

If you don't agree that it’s worth 
at least a hundred times what you 
invested, send it back. Your uncashed 
check or money order will be put in 
the return mail. 

The only reason I won't send it to 
you and bill you or send it C.O.D. is 
because both these methods involve 
more time and money. 

And I'm already going to give you 
the biggest bargain ol your life. 

Because I’m going to tell you what 
it took me 11 years to perfect: How to 
make money the Lazy Man's Way. 

O.K.—now I have to brag a little. I 
don't mind if. And it’s necessary —to 
prove that sehding me the 10 dollars.. 
which I'll keep “in escrow” until you're 
satisfied...is the smartest thing you 
ever did. 

I live in a home that's worth $100,000 
I know it is, because I turned down an 
offer for that much. My mortgage is 
less than half that, and the only reason 
I haven't paid it off is because my Tax 
Accountant says I'd be an idiot. 

My “office,” about a mile and a half 
from my home, is right on the beach 
My view is so breathtaking that most 
people comment that they don’t see 
how I get any work done. But I do 
enough, About 6 hours a day, 8 or 9 
months a vear. 

The rest of the time we spend at our 
mountain “cabin.” T paid $30,000 for it 
—cash. 

I have 2 boats and a Cadillac. All 
paid for. 

We have stocks, bonds, investments, 
cash in the bank. But the most impor- 
tant thing I have is priceless: time with 
my family. 

And I'll show you just how I did it 
—the Lazy Man's Way —a secret that 
I've shared with just a few friends ‘til 
now. 

It doesn't require “education.” I'm a 
high school graduate. . 

It doesn't require “capital.” When I 
started out, I was so deep in debt that 
a lawyer friend advised bankruptcy as 
the only way out. He was wrong. We 
paid off our debts and, outside of the 
mortgage, don’t owe a cent to any man 

It doesn't require “luck.” I've had 





more than my share, but I'm not prom- 
ising you that you'll make as much 
money as I have. And you may do bet- 
ter; I personally know one man who 
used these principles, worked hard, and 
made 11 million dollars in 8 years. But 
money isn't everything. 

It doesn't require “talent.” Just 
enough brains to know what to look 
for. And I'll tell you that. 

It doesn’t require “youth.” One wom- 
an I worked with is over 70. She’s trav- 
elled the world over, making all the 
money she needs, doing only what I 
taught her. 

It doesn’t require “experience.” A 
widow in Chicago has been averaging 
$25,000 a year for the past 5 years, 
using my methods. 

What does it require? Belief. Enough 
to take a chance. Enough to absorb 
what I'll send you. Enough to put the 
principles into action. If you do just 
that—nothing more, nothing less —the 
results will be hard to believe. Remem 
ber—I guarantee it. 

You don’t have to give up your job 
But you may soon be making so much 
money that you'll be able to. Once 
again—I guarantee it. 

The wisest man I ever knew told me 
something I never forgot: “Most peo- 
ple are too busy earning a living to 
make any money.” 

Don't take as long as I did to find 
out he was right. 

I'll prove it to you, if you'll send in 
the coupon now. I’m not asking you to 
“believe” me. Just try it. If I'm wrong 
all you've lost is a couple of minutes 
and a postage stamp. But what if I'm 
right? 


Sworn Statement: 

“T have examined this advertisement 
On the basis of personal acquaintance 
with Mr, Joe Karbo for 18 years and my 
professional relationship as his account 
ant, I certify that every statement 


regarding his personal and business 
status is true.” [Accountant's name 
available upon request.) 
Bank Reference: 

Citizens Bank of Costa Mesa 

2970 Harbor Boulevard 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 





r 
| Joe Karbo : ss 
| 17105 South Pacific, Dept. 437-D 
Sunset Beach, California 90742 
| Joe, you may be full of beans, but 
| what have I got to lose? Send me the 
| Lazy Man's Way to Riches. But don’t 
deposit my check or money order for 31 
| days after it's in the mail. 
| If I return your material—for an 
hit - y 
| reason— within that time, return my 
| uncashed check or money order to me. 
On that basis, here’s my ten dollars 
| e 
| 2 Please — First Class. I'm enclosing 
an extra dollar. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Name 





Address 





City 





State Zip 
| © 1976 Joe Karbo 
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TIME Subscriber Service 
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When writing us about your subscription 
please attach your TIME mailing label here 


. 
Tere eee eee eee eee) eee eee eee eee 


and mail this whole form toTIME, Time & Life Building, Chicago, lilinois 60611 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? Please give us 4 weeks advance notice Attach the label 
for your old address above, write in your new address below 

ENTERING A NEW SUBSCRIPTION? Check the box and fill in your name and ad- 
dress below (To order gift subscriptions please attach a separate sheet with full 
instructions } 


RENEWING? Check the box below—and make sure your mailing label is correct 
(The United States edition of TIME Magazine is available in Canada at $30 a year 
Subscription orders should be mailed to TIME, Time & Life Building. Chicago 
Iinois 60611) 











Please send TIME 1 year $26 CO newsubscription C renewal 
C) Payment enclosed. C) Bill me later 





Name (please print 


Address Apt No 





State/Province Zip/ Postcode 
For faster service, phone toll free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 


City 





“Puts the photographic lens 
where it belongs, in touch 
with the human soul? 


FACES &, aces 


Ncnoas Meloy 


A Narrative History of the 
Portrait in Photography 


by Ben Maddow 


9%" x 12", 380 illustrations $35.00 
A Dividend of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


New York Graphic Society 


PUBLISHERS 


Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 


Doctors have found a most effective | 
medication that actually helps shrink | 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 
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pneumonia, and analysis of the guilty bac- 
teria proved them to be similar to those 
identified in Durban. They were aston- 
ishingly resistant to penicillin and also to 
many newer antibiotics. In the boy’s case, 
the hardy new pneumococci finally suc- 
cumbed to combined doses of rifampin 
and fusidic acid, but doctors noted that 
he was already recovering when the drugs 
were administered 

According to Dr. David W. Fraser, 
of the Center for Disease Control in At- 
lanta, the newly virulent pneumococcal 
strains have so far appeared only in South 
Africa. But that is no cause for compla- 
cency. Tests showed that staff members 
at Baragwanath and 80 patients at an- 
other Johannesburg hospital also har- 
bored the new strain. Though some 


showed no symptoms of pneumonia, oth- | 


ers became ill and one patient died. The 


danger, says Epidemiologist Frasér, is | 


that patients’ relatives and hospital staff 
members can carry the bacteria in their 
throats and remain well, yet transmit the 
infection to others who ‘will become se- 
riously ill. Thus a seemingly healthy air 
traveler from Johannesburg could, with- 
in a day, carry the virulent new pneu- 
mococci to any part of the world. s 


After Damien 


His famous leprosarium is 
dying of success 





Pope Paul V1 approved a decree this 
summer citing “the heroic virtues” of Fa- 
ther Damien, the first step on the road to- 
ward sainthood for the Belgian-born mis- 
sionary. Famed for his devotion to victims 
of leprosy in Hawaii, Father Damien fol- 
lowed a calling that led to his death from 
the disease. Now the leprosarium that he 
made famous, Kalaupapa, is dying of at- 
trition—and for the most welcome reasons: 
new cases of the disease have become rare 
among ethnic Hawaiians and part-Hawai- 
ians, and leprosy can be treated so suc- 
cessfully today that newly identified pa- 
tients soon become noncontagious. The 
savage isolationism of the past has been re- 
placed by an enlightened open-door pol- 
icy. To observe the striking changes, TIME 
Contributor Gilbert Cant visited the lep- 
rosarium where Damien labored. His 
account: 


E xcept for what nature, in an eruption 
of volcanic anger, has left ugly and al- 
most immutable, there was little visible 
to recall Kalaupapa’s dismal history as 
the plane circled to land on a short but 
well-blacktopped strip. During the drive 
to the health department offices and the 
hospital with Dr. Leslie Charles Koch, 
chief of Hawaii's State Leprosy Control 
Program, who was making one of his 
twice-weekly visits to the colony, there 
were cheery waves and “Alohas” from 
patients. 

At the hospital there were mercifully 
few patients requiring Koch's attention. 
Only half a dozen beds were occupied, 
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“My insurance company? New England Life,ofcourse.Why?” 


j 7 ¥ :. it) H . Shi ac well? ale, ‘ « 
Looking for mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling as well? Welcome aboard. 














Advertisement 


The Matsushita Miracle: 


How the worlds highest energy-density battery 
can help save a life.Or probe outer space. 





More than 50 years ago, Konosuke Matsushita 
designed a simple battery-operated bicycle 

lamp. Today Matsushita Electric is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of consumer 
electronics and batteries, producing everything 
from carbon zinc batteries that power a flashlight 
to mercury batteries that pace a heart. 








It happened high above the Pacific. A jet on a night 
training flight crashed. Hours later, despite corrosive 
salt water and poor visibility, rescue teams spotted 
the telltale orange beam of a signal lamp piercing the 
night sky. And the pilot’s life was saved. 

At an altitude far above where planes fly, a far 
different drama occurred. A balloon laden with sci- 
entific equipment floated in space. Its mission: Send 
signals to earth on the elusive gamma and X-rays 
that bombard this planet from outer space. 

Power for the emergency signal lamp and for the 
space balloon transmitter came from the same source: 
the lithium battery. The lithium battery with a car- 
bon fluoride positive electrode was designed and pro- 
duced by Matsushita (pronounced “Mot-soosh-ta” ) 
Electric. This battery crams more power into less 
space than any other battery sold in the world. It’s 
the world’s highest energy-density battery for con- 
sumer or industrial use. Five to 10 times higher than 
conventional carbon zinc batteries. And almost dou- 
ble their voltage. It can deliver power for prolonged 
periods, with little deterioration, even when the tem- 
perature drops below freezing. 

As a result, the lithium battery can be used in the 
most sophisticated applications, like space explora- 
tion. Or the most common, like electronic watches, 
wireless microphones, hearing aids, calculators — 
virtually anything that requires a small, high energy, 
dependable power source. 


One of theworld’s largest battery manufacturers. 


That Matsushita Electric should utilize this 
power source is equally obvious. Because Matsushita 


The lithium battery, a miniature marvel of power utilized 
by Matsushita engineers, can send rescue signals that 
save lives—or report on gamma rays from outer space. 


is one of the world’s largest producers of every type of 
chemical and physical battery known. 

Matsushita makes hundreds of different batteries 
—from Long Life™ carbon zinc for portable radios 
and tape recorders. To rechargeable Panalloid™ bat- 
teries for portable television. To car batteries. To 
heavy-duty air batteries for meteorological buoys. To 
fuel cells for unmanned lighthouses. 


Solar power, electric cars...and more. 


The future? Right now Matsushita engineers are 
working on special storage batteries to power electric 
cars, which could well become tomorrow's urban 
transit. And solar batteries that convert the sun’s 
power to usable power are already a reality. Yet all 
this sophisticated technological skill rests on a 
unique—and perhaps even controversial—philosophy 
of business: “Profit is not the goal.” 

Because Konosuke Matsushita, the company’s 
founder, believed that while profit is certainly vital to 
business, even more important is the company’s con- 
tribution to society. Only then can a profit result. And 
though the products have changed, that philosophy 
still guides the company. 


$5.8 billion in sales. 


And it still works. Because today Matsushita 
Electric manufactures more than 10,000 products. 
Operates 150 factories employing 100,000 people 
worldwide. Its 15 R&D laboratories developed over 
44,000 patents. Their products are sold in 130 coun- 
tries. And sales in 1976 were $5.8 billion. Its stock is 
traded worldwide. In the U.S., on both the New York 
and Pacific stock exchanges (symbol MC). Brand 
names include Panasonic, Quasar and Technics by 
Panasonic in the U.S. and Canada, and National 
almost worldwide. 

Can your business benefit from our knowledge? 
Our products? Our philosophy? For a copy of our an- 
nual report, write to Matsushita Electric Corp. of 
America, Corporate Communications Dept., One 
Panasonic Way, Secaucus, N.J. 07094. 


*More power in less space. 


Matsushita Electric 


Panasonic:Technics*« Quasar=« National 





John manages one of This is all part of John is one of more 


Kerr-McGee's many Farm Kerr-McGee's business of than 10,000 Kerr-McGee 
Centers, working with developing natural resources employees helping meet 
growers to increase their for energy, agricultural and the growing demand for 
crop production industrial uses. agricultural and industrial 
He knows the importance y chemicals, oil and gas, 
of his job because ee Kerr-MCGee’s uranium, Coal and forest 
recognizes that modern John Grace products . . . natural 


i keep 
agriculture demands high resources to | 
crop yields ane that helps grow more America movina 
Kerr-McGee plant foods food to feed 


and pesticides contribute 


i ne more people. {aga} 


Kerr-McGee mines and 
refines agricultural potash KERR-M°GEE CORPORATION 
and phosphates and a ee 
manufactures 
pesticides and 
fertilizers. Its 
agricultural 
chemical 
operations are 
nationwide. 


KERR-MOGEE CEN @ OKLAHOMA ¥ OKLAHOMA 731 











Putting natural resources 
to work for you. 


PETROLEUM ° NUCLEAR ° COAL ° CHEMICALS 











Do you teach social studies or 
English? Do your students find 
that the usual classroom maga 
zines are “kid stuff”? Is there no 
challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in 
the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Educa 
tion Program. Your students get 
TIME —a magazine they can grow 
with —at half the usual subscrip 
tion rate. You, the teacher, get 
monthly teaching aids and mate 
rials — designed to support and 
broaden your curriculum —at no 
extra cost 


For details write 
TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 


541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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none by patients with active leprosy. One 
patient had a febrile illness; another was 


ing in the hospital because he was too 
emotionally disturbed to live alone out- 
side. Outpatients dropped in during the 
morning for Koch to treat ulcers—most 





of them located on their hands and feet 
that had originally been caused by lep- 
rosy and then complicated by other in- 


fections. Some came to have the doctor | 


renew their prescriptions for medicine 
—not, in most cases, because their lep- 


rosy was active, but to keep their arrest- 


ed disease suppressed 
Sister Wilmer, who directs a staff of 
four other nuns of the Third Order of St 
Francis, plus two registered nurses and 
| two practical nurses, contrasted the pres- 
ent scene with what she had found on ar- 
rival in 1945: then all 60 of the hospital’s 
beds were filled by patients who were very 


| sick, not only from active leprosy and its 


complications but also from tuberculosis 


improvement in conditions and in nurs- 
ing and medical care over what Father 





Damien had found when he landed in the 
| colony in 1873 


eprosy was imported into Hawaii by 
| Chinese laborers in the 1840s. The 
bacterium, Mycobacterium leprae, found 
a fertile field in the Polynesian popu- 
lation, which, with no prior exposure to 
the disease, had no natural defenses. 
Soon hundreds of new cases were being 


swept Europe during its epidemics cen- 
turies earlier was repeated in Hawaii 
In 1865, King Kamehameha V ordered 
all lepers confined to the most desolate 
part of his realm, the volcanic, 14-sq.- 
mi. peninsula of Kalaupapa jutting north- 
ward from the coast of Molokai. The 
first 35 patients were landed in January 
1866, with no more food and clothing 





GILBERT CANT 


Kalaupapa Resident Bernard Punikaia 
A high school diploma at age 43. 








and kidney diseases. But even at that time, | 
she said, there had been, naturally, a vast 





having kidney trouble; a third was stay- | 





reported annually. The panic that had | 


















MOVING? 
DON'T 


















A month before you 
move, pickupa free § 
Change of Address Kit ¥ 
from your Post Office 
or letter carrier. Mail 
the cards to your bank, © 
charge accounts. Everyone 


REMEMBER.USE THE FREE 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 

A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE . 

US. Postal Service 
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BRASIL EXPORT 77 


YOUR BEST 








OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE WORLD 
TRADE MARKET. 





This is the date: November 
11 to 20, 1977. 

This is the place: Parque 
Anhembi, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 

This is the name: BRASIL 
EXPORT 77 Trade Fair. 

A giant trade fair where you'll 
find all the best Brazilian raw 
materials, manufactured goods, 
services and technology at the most 
competitive prices ever. 

BRASIL EXPORT 77 is 
presently the best shopping place 
tor profit-minded businessmen and 
governments. 


BRASIL EXPORT 77, the best 
alternative 

Over 800 Brazilian exhibitors 
will be gathered at Parque 
Aviioith to offer you the best 
Brazilian products and services. 

Parque Anhembi is the biggest 
trading complex in Latin America: 
a 500 thousand sq. mt. area 
including an 80 thousand sq. mt. 
roofed Exhibition Pavillion, large 
parking lots, service stations, bus 


terminals, within easy access of the 
city of Sao Paulo. 

Nothing has been overlooked to 
provide the best attention and 
comfort to foreign visitors. From 
the moment of your arrival and 
during your whole stay, a complete 
infrastructure will be at your 
disposal : round - the - clock 
Airport-Hotel-Parque Anhembi 
transportation and vice-versa: 
reception and public relations 
services with multilingual staff : 
special events, shows, seminars: 
information services; secretary, 
translation services; tourist 
information stands; travel 
agencies; restaurants, snack bars, 
cafeterias; banking services and 
many other. 

Come to Brazil. This is a time for 
good business. 

BRASIL EXPORT 77 is carried 
out under the auspices and with the 
support of the Brazilian 
Government. It is sponsored by the 
Ministry of Industry and 





Commerce, Ministry of Finance 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Bank of Brazil, the 

Foreign Trade Department and 
International Division. 

And they will provide you all 
the financing, promotion, technical 
and marketing consultancy and 
advice you might need. 

Whatever your field of activ ity, 
BRASIL EXPORT 77 will be worth 
your while. 

For further information, consult 
the official Brazilian 
Representatives in your country 
and Varig Airlines Agencies. 

They will be glad to attend, help 
and direct you. 





THE BEST ALTERNATIVE. 
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O.K. XEROX. 
TRY AND COPY THIS. 
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SHEETBY-PASS copies on different types of paper - - 
gummed labels, transparendes, letterheads -— — 
without changing the paper already in the tray. 







ADJUSABLE TONE CONTROL 


© LIGHT 
a 
EXPOSURE 
INDICATOR 
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DARK 











10 F 

TROL copies virtually 
anything--light pencil, oH 
photographs, or different RS ae 
colored originals. ‘S < 


TOSHIBAFAX-702A 


Your 3100 is a good copier, Xerox. ee eee - 
But our Toshibafax BD702A is better. TOSHIBA 


e, bot d maintain. Both Toshiba America, Inc 
Sure, both are easy to operate and maintain Lary yacsaoy a 











fits on desk or 
~storage cabinet. 










make crisp, clear reproductions. And both use the same j PO. Box 846 
plain bene xerographic process. | Bellmore, N.Y. 11710 
ut our 702A comes with a sheet by-pass system. | OK ‘Todibe. Vin kaeenet 
» AN. oshiba. m interes! . 
Your 3100 doesn't. | Please send me a copy of your new 702A brochure. 


Our copier comes with a special exposure control 
that allows you to lighten or darken copies. Your 3100 doesn’t. | Na 
Our 702A can sit on a desk-top. We both know | Title 




















your Xerox 3100 can’t do that. i Ccaieeig Kae 
But, best of all, our 702A costs considerably less | jie 
than your 3100* ? 
And that, Xerox, is another thing you can't copy. = & 2 hon 4 


| Here’s the Perfect TIME Saver. 


It's a durable, custom-designed Library 
Case that will Protect your copies of 
TIME from dust and wear while it helps 
you conserve space and reduce clutter 
In handsome red simulated leather, its 
spine is embossed with 16-k gold letter- 
ing. Each Library Case also includes a 
gold transfer so you can record the 
volume and year. Please order below. 












TIME 





To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 
Please send me ——. TIME Library Cases. 

Prices: $4.95 each: 3 for $14; 6 for $24 
My check (or money order) for $___ 
Only U.S. orders accepted. 


NAME 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS _ 


.is enclosed 





CITY ae -_ __ STATE _ _ () 
Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded Allow 5 weeks for delivery 


We'll take good care of you— 
and your elbows. 


If you've business beyond London, British 
Airways has your key to the executive elbow room. 
You'll find it on all our L101) TriStars. And we're 
the only airline that can provide you with this 
luxurious wide-bodied comfort ail over Europe 
and the Middle East. Just call 
ita bit of limo in the Sky. 

And call your Travel 
Agent, Transportation De- 
partment or British Airways 
for a reservation. 


Britis 


We'll take good care of you 
to Britain. Europe. The World. 
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SPUNLI1d BIAIND 


Father Damien with leprosy Patients 





Only chaulmoogra oil and devotion. 


than they could carry on their backs 

The royal government provided no 
housing materials and no food beyond a 
few rangy cattle. Patients had to tote wa- 
ter from a spring a mile away. The ar- 
rival of Father Joseph Damien de Veus- 
ter changed all that. He inspired and 
encouraged the colonists to build better 
houses and a primitive hospital on the 
sheltered side of the peninsula and to in- 
stall a mile-long water line. How and 
where or when Damien contracted lep- 
rosy, which caused his death in 1889, can 
never be known. The disease can have 
an incubation period of ten or more years, 
and the priest might have been previous- 
ly exposed to contagious patients. Other 
than Damien, no one serving leprosy pa- 
tients at Kalaupapa has ever developed a 
confirmed case of the disease. Neither has | 
anyone at the other principal U.S lep- 
rosarium at Carville, La 

Ironically, Damien’s fame and the 
cause of his death have stood in the way 
of public awareness that for most ethnic 
groups, leprosy is one of the least con- 
tagious of all diseases. Koch estimates that 
90%, perhaps even as many as 99% of 
Caucasians could not catch leprosy if they 
tried—not even by living in marital con- 
tact with a patient for many years | 

Although physical and medical con- 
ditions at Kalaupapa improved steadily 
as the patient population reached its peak 
of 1,180 in 1890, most patients remained 
contagious and suffered the progressively 
crippling and deforming effects of the dis- 
ease. Many appeared to lose their noses, 
because the bone is absorbed into adja- 
cent tissues. The same thing happened to 
the finger bones; the fingers do not be- 
come gangrenous and drop off, as many 
scare stories have it, but the bones are 
gradually broken down and absorbed un- 
til the hand is left with only short stumps 
where fingers and thumb should be. Foot 
drop—paralysis caused by nerve damage 


to the muscles that control lifting of the 
el 
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Who cares what copier paper 
your company uses? 

If copies aren't ready, you can 
always hide from the client. 


If you've ever had to put off paper. We regularly put our Suggest Hammermill to the 
a client while you waited for papers through up to 38 tests so right people in your company. 
copies —and wasted your time they'll run trouble-free through You'vegotproblemsenough. You 
and your company’s money— your company’s copiers. don'thavetoputup with acopier- 
find out why. What's more, you'll find most paper problem, too. 

Many times, it's not your Hammermill Merchants (they're Hammermill Papers Group, 


copiers that are toblame;it's the in over 135 major cities) have their a division of Hammermil] Paper 
copier paper. Maybe the paperis own delivery trucks to keep your Co., Erie, Pennsylvania 16533. 
the wrong paper for your specific copiers constantly supplied. Call 800-243-6100 toll-free 
copiers. Or it's misfeeding or (in Conn.., 1-800-882-6500) for free 
causing copier jams. Or it was samples of our copier paper and 
delivered late. the name of 
Hammermill copier papers the nearest 
can solve those problems. We Hammermill 
practically invented plain copier Merchant. 
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MONEY magazine, that is. Because MONEY is 
the monthly magazine from the publishers of 
Time & Fortune that talks about you. About 
your lifestyle. About your aspirations. About 
your home, car, job, vacation, insurance, 
investments, hobbies, leisure time, 
purchases and luxuries. About 
how you can live better —right 
now — for less. 
Every month, MONEY offers 
helpful suggestions on every- 
thing from making your home 
—.. more luxurious to selecting the 
... Drinking the best champagne! very best discount wines... 
from choosing a tennis camp you can afford to taking a do-it- 
yourself safari for only $30 a day...from building your summer 
dreamhouse to maximizing your investments. Plus investment 
ideas...techniques for getting a 
ahead in your career...con- 
sumer tips...even suggestions 
for starting your own successful 
business. 

If you'd like to see how 
MONEY can help you live 
better, call 800-621-8200 
toll-free right now (in Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302). We'll send 
you an introductory copy of MONEY risk-FREE. If it’s not every: 
thing we say it is, just write “cancel” on your bill and keep your 
first issue FREE—without obligation. If you decide to subscribe. 
you'll receive 11 more issues for only $11.95. We think you'll value 
your subscription at 100 times that—because MONEY puts you 
in the money! 
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... Sheltering your income from the IRS! 










TOORDER MONEY, CALL 
800-621-8200 TOLL- 
FREE! (INILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) 





---On a do-it-yourself Safari 
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Medicine 













foot—is also a common feature of lepro- 
sy’s ravages. The lepromatous form of the 
disease causes “lion's Ziead,” the most se- 
vere facial disfigurenient. 

Sister Wilmer reached Kalaupapa at 
a propitious moment. The first medica- 
tions more effective than the Asian an- 
cients’ chaulmoogra oil had been devel- 
oped by U.S. researchers, tested at the 
Public Health Service Hospital in Car- 
ville, and just released for use in Hawaii. 
The best-known and most widely used is 
dapsone (DDS). For those who also had tu- 
berculosis, isoniazid was used. Still newer 
drugs include the potent antibiotic rifam- 
pin, and even thalidomide, which is ad- 
ministered to treat complications, but not 
for women of childbearing age. Collec- 
tively, these are indeed wonder drugs: 
when used promptly to treat newly dis- 
covered cases, says Koch, they can usu- 
ally make the patient noncontagious with- 
in a week 


hough the new medications made it 

possible to release noncontagious pa- 
tients from quarantine and isolation. pol- 
iticians and the public were slow to rec- 
ognize this. It was not until 1969 that the | 
government of the fledgling state of Ha- 
waii took the final bold step of abolishing 
isolation—in effect, flinging the prison 
doors wide open. The patients at Kalau- 
papa and at Hale Mohalu, a hospital and 
treatment center in Pearl City on Oahu, 
were free to leave or to come and go as 
they pleased. 

More than 150, almost all at Kalau- 
papa, chose to stay where they were. 
Why? The answer was provided by Ber- 
nard Punikaia, 47, a man with an effer- 
vescent sense of humor who delights in 
entertaining visitors: “Because it’s home 
for us. Some patients have been here 60 
years. They have no family left—many 
of them changed their names when they 
were sent here, to save their families from 
embarrassment. They have no place to 
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Gloria Marks minding store 





Wholesale, for a selected clientele. 
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Shown slightly reduced 


AIC-20 





for Animal Lovers with More Taste Than Money. 


Here's an irresistible menagerie of animal miniatures by 
Alva Museum Replicas. Recreated from actual impres- 
sions of the unique originals to exacting museum stand- 
ards, each piece is hand-finished to duplicate the color 
and patina of the museum piece. A truly distinctive selec- 
tion with timeless appeal — to own or to give to your favor- 
ite collector. Each piece comes with a descriptive history 
to further your enjoyment. 





To order by mail, be sure to specify style number of each 
piece. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery.) Add 50¢ per item for 
postage; NY, Conn. residents add sales tax.(NoC.O.D.)We 
will refund or replace within three weeks, if not satisfied. 





AIC-20 CHINESE BRONZE HORSE (200 BC-200 AD) Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Reproduced in metal.3” high $12.50. USM-2 MAN RIDING LLAMA 
(1200-1500 AD) Smithsonian Institution. Reproduced in silverplated metal. 
4" high. $17.50. CIN-8 BRONZE INDIAN ELEPHANT (14th C. AD) Cincin- 
nati Art Museum Reproduced in Alvastone®. 3%" high. $18.50. 
RI-S PEWTER OWL SHAKER. (19th C.) Rhode Island School of Design 
Reproduced in metal with glass eyes. 3%” high. $12.50.NH-6 YOUNG 
RAVEN (Tlingit Indian) American Museum of Natural History. Reproduced 
in Alvastone*. 3%” high. $12.50. LOU-20 BRONZE ELK HUNTING 
CHARM (2nd millenium BC) City Art Museum, St. Louis Reproduced in 
metal. 2¥2" high $10.00. PR-1 SILVER PERSIAN PANTHER (2nd cen- 
tury BC) Princeton University Art Museum Reproduced in silverplated 
metal. 2¥2" long $15.00. MI-9 BRONZE CHINESE BIRD (600-222 BC) 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Reproduced in metal. 234" high $15.00. 
VM-3 BRONZE EGYPTIAN CAT (663-332 BC) Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Reproduced in metal, 3%" high. $15.00. 


Send 75¢ for full-color catalog. 





MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept. T 140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


Fly 
me. 


Dictaphone’s Travel Master 
is the smallest full-feature 
portable you can buy. 


Take it wherever you go. It’s light 
enough to fit in one hand, simple enough 
for one-hand operation. So you can 
dictate on the fly. 





Record thoughts, memos and letters 
whenever you say the words. And on 
standard cassettes 

Travel Master. It’s a great big small 
idea. Just what you would expect from 
Dictaphone, Fly it. You'll like it 





® Dictaphone 
Weve got see rh taking 


ie For more information on Travel 
Master, fill in this coupon or call toll- 


800-431-1708 
(In New York 914-967-2249) 


free 





Phone 
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Medicine 





go. And the older ones, some with severe 
disfigurement, would have a hard time 
finding a place to live and fitting into the 
outside world.” 

Bernard’s experience is typical. He 
was six years old when his illness was di- 
agnosed.* He was taken from his parents 
and kept in Honolulu for five years, then 
shipped to Kalaupapa. He did not see his 
mother for ten years. At 17, he took a job 
as a patient-employee of the government, 
working as an orderly for the blind and 
later on roadbuilding. In 1973, Bernard 
was sent to Carville for surgery to correct 
his foot drop by the relocation of tendons, 
and again in 1975 for plastic surgery on 
his face and hands. Despite bouts of re- 
current illness, by 1970 he had complet- 
ed 20 years of service and retired on a 
modest pension. His housing in the pa- 


tients’ village is free, as are most patient | 
necessities. Determined to better himself, | 


Bernard got his high school diploma at 
the age of 43 through a government pro- 
gram. Now he writes Hawaiian songs, not 
with his clubbed hands, but by singing 
them into a cassette recorder, for a friend 
in Honolulu to transcribe as sheet music. 


So patients are reclusive and stay 
close to their village homes, old-fash- 
ioned cottages nestled in a dense growth 
of breadfruit and coconut and date palm 
trees. About half are married. One who 
feels no need to leave his house often is 
Monsarati Feliciaro, a Puerto Rican who 
has lived there since 1937 and now, at 
the age of 92, still does his own house- 
work, yard work and vegetable gardening 

The more sociable patients gather af- 
ter 2 p.m. at Mariano Rea’s bar, where 


| beer and wine are served. Earlier they 


tend to cluster around the porch of the 
general store, which features wholesale 
prices but is for patients only. It is op- 
erated by Gloria Marks, a handsome 
woman of Samoan parentage and the wife 
of Richard Marks, the colony’s No. | en- 
trepreneur. Marks runs a mule-train ser- 
vice from the airport on “topside” Mo- 
lokai, down the slithery, switchback 
trail that gives the only land access to 
Kalaupapa 

The greatest concern of Kalaupapa 
villagers today is for their long-term fu- 
ture. Whereas the death rate in the 1880s 
ran as high as 10% annually, patients who 
have had up-to-date treatment have a life 
expectancy equal to the US. national av- 
erage. The state of Hawaii would like to 


| phase out Kalaupapa by 1985 or at the lat- 
| est 1990, but no doubt there would still 


be patients remaining. So the government 
has promised never to evict them. A force- 
ful campaign is under way to have the 
peninsula declared either a national or a 
State park, with a reservation for patients 
as long as the last one survives a 


*Just how leprosy is transmitted from person to per- 
son is still unknown and the subject of scientific con- 
troversy. The only thing certain is that it passes most 
readily from a mother to a nursling or young child 
and between spouses 





MOVING? 
DON’T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 

pick up a free Change of 

Address Kit from your Post 
. »\ Office or letter carrier. 
(iS >) Mail the cards to 


[47-*\ your bank, charge 
a \ accounts. Everyone. 
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your mail move with you. 





REMEMBER. 

USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE. 


U.S. Postal Service (2) 
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The Ultimate 
Cigar. 


Like every Macanudo cigar, a Maca- 
nudo Baron de Rothschild is hand- 
made in Jamaica from superb tobac- 
cos nurtured in the finest growing 
areas throughout the world. 

This accounts for its extraordinary 
aroma and taste, and explains why 
so many discriminating smokers 
consider Macanudo as fine a cigar as 
there is in the world. 








We'll take good care of you to more 
places than you've business going to. 


You may not have known it, but British Airways 
flies to more cities and countries in the world than 
any other airline. We've more flights to London 
from more of the U.S. than anyone. And from 
London we'll whisk you along to almost 100 cities 
in Europe and the Middle East. If you've business 

to more places than that, 
you should probably have 
your own plane. 

Until then, call your Travel 
Agent, Transportation Depart- 
ment or British Airways. 


British 
airways 


We'll take good care of you 
to Britain. Europe. The World. 


















Used to be everyone went around saying “T G1 F!" 

Not any more. Now it's “T GI Monday!” Because that's 
the day People appears on newsstands. Bursting, jam- 
packed, crammed-to-overflowing with the most out- 
rageously entertaining bunch of people you'll ever meet. 
They'll brighten up your Monday and liven up the rest of 
your week, too. SoT GI M! 
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The Wall Street Journal understands a 
good investment. 

That’s why it publishes part of the Eastern 
Edition in Florida via one of Western Union’s 
Westar® satellites. 

And this year Dow Jones is expanding its 
use of Western Union’s satellites to printing 
plants in other locations. 


Pages that fly. 


In case you’re curious how a large, daily 
paper is printed via satellite, here’s a capsule: 

First, the Journal is typeset at a plant in 
Chicopee, Massachusetts. A facsimile of each 
page is transmitted electronically from the 
Journal’s own earth station to Westar, 22,300 
miles in space, and relayed to its earth station 
and printing plant in Orlando, Florida. 

The plant makes press plates from 
photographic film which has been exposed 
by laser light. Minutes later, the Journal is 
able to print 60,000 copies an hour for 
distribution in Florida and the Southeast. 


U.S.News up next. 


Once considered a daring experiment, 
transmission of printed pages via satellite will 
become an accepted method for publishers 
and business to save time and money. 

In fact, this year U.S. News & World Report 
becomes the first magazine to transmit entire 
pages via satellite for simultaneous printing. 






In just minutes, a full Wall Street Journal page is sent 
from Chicopee, Mass. to Orlando, Fla. via Westar. 


s = 

Sky’snot the limit. 

Three years ago, Western Union launched 
Westar I, America’s first domestic communi- 
cation satellite. 

Now, NASA has called upon Western 
Union to develop an advanced space system 
to track and handle communications with 
other spacecraft. Western Union will share 
this satellite system with NASA, thus 
providing Dow Jones and American business 
with the most technologically advanced 
services in the 1980's. 

For our latest annual report, please write: 
Boyd Humphrey, Western Union Corporation, 


One Lake Street, Upper LiL iw 


Saddle River, N.J. 07458. western union 


Western Union. 
The fastest way to get the word around. 
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A plastic foam 
that helps protect you 17 different ways 


A Uniroyal plastic foam called 
Ensolite” has changed the 
shape of the old-fashioned life 
jacket. But that’s only part of what 
Ensolite does. It helps protect peo- 
ple in places as different as football 
fields and mountaintops. 

The first time you notice Ensolite 
may be the next time you buy a life 
jacket. 

Life preservers used to be stiff and 
uncomfortable—a lot of people 
wouldn’t wear them for love or money, 
Obviously, life jackets can’t save lives 
when they’re so uncomfortable that 
they’re left in the bottom of the boat. 

According to the U.S. Coast Guard, 
life preservers that are more comfort- 
able are more likely to be worn than 
stiff, bulky types. 

Buoyant Ensolite life preservers are 
compact, lightweight, soft, and drape 


DISCOVERED BY 


easily around your body. (In fact, most 
manufacturers of quality life jackets 
now use Ensolite.) 
But these are only some of Ensolite’s 
remarkable properties. 
Used in 
hundreds of products 
Ensolite is also a shock-absorbent pad- 
ding, used in ev erything from football 





Open cell foam vs. Ensolite. Left: cross 
section of ordinary urethane foam. Open 
cells absorb water, readily collapse upon 
impact. Right: cross section of Ensolite. 
Closed cells with solid walls shut out air and 
water. Ideal for insulation, flotation, shock 
absorption. 





Some of the ways shock-absorbing, buoyant 





liners for baseball and football helmets, wrestlers’ masks, life j 


shin guards, karate gloves, insula 


helmets to operating-table mats. It 
cushions the falls of wrestlers, ballet 
dancers, and even U.S. astronauts— 
who were protected by Ensolite mats 
while practicing the maneuvers they'd 
make in weightless space. 


Ensolite is also used to insulate cars. 


airplanes, and other vehicles against 
heat and cold. Mountain climbers have 


320 Ibs. pressure/sq. in y 
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More “comfortable” tennis 


Laboratory tests show 
simulated tennis racket handle 
padded with Ensolite (bottom) 
absorbs 4.7 times as much stress 
as handle without Ensolite. 








With Ensolite: 
68 Ibs. pressure/sq. in 


Without Ensolite » 30% 
> il a 


— 
car. 
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, insulating Ensolite can protect you: 
ackets, elbow and hip pads, 
ted boots, flotation suits. 


even slept on ¥2"' sheets of Ensolite in 
temperatures plunging to - 30°F. 

But helping protect people isn’t all 
that Ensolite does. 

It cuts noise and vibration in air 
conditioning units. Keeps oil-contain 
ment booms afloat at sea. Keeps con 
densation from forming in the missile 


tubes and hull of Polaris submarines. 


(It also reduced the weight 
of the sub by 22 tons.) 

Forming plastic 

with gas 

Ensolite evolved out of 
Uniroyal’s expertise in 
commercial blowing 
agents—the chemicals used 
to turn plastic and rubber 
substances into spongy 
foams. 

By working with highly 
sophisticated Uniroyal 
blowing agents, our chem 
ists created a formidable 
range of different Ensolite 
1 foams—for everything from 














featherweight insulation to the bump 
ers used in docking supertankers 
Over 1,400 

Uniroyal discoveries 
Ensolite is only one of Uniroyal’s dis- 
coveries. We’ve been granted more 
than 1,400 patents in the past 17 years 
We have over 1,500 scientists, engi 
neers, and technicians in many fields 
working to develop new Uniroyal 
products. 

Uniroyal discoveries have paid offin 
substantial sales growth. We’re a com- 
pany with $1.6 billion in assets these 
days. But we like to think our biggest 
asset isn’t even on the balance sheet. 

Our urge to discover 


For more information on the many applica 
tions of Uniroyal Ensolite as an insulating. 
shock-absorbing, and flotation material 
write to John Kroske, Uniroyal, Inc.. 312 





North Hill Street, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
46544. Or telephone 


UNIROYA 


(219) 255-2181 


chemical, rubber and plastic products worldwide 


Chemical Bank 1 (EN OBR ART tS AS Olt 
SBRCITTE<K, TIFT oRHTESATTH 


“The difference between Chemical Bank and the other ‘ 
international giants isn't money. It’s ideas.” 


More than money. In any language. CrEMICAL 
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The Press 





Turning the Bird Dogs Loose 


Moving in on Lance, newsmen were right—mostly 


i n one of his typically earthy metaphors, 
White House Press Secretary Jody Pow- 
ell last week likened the reporters trail- 
ing Bert Lance to a group of over-adre- 
nalized bird dogs. “You feed ‘em and 
groom ‘em and exercise ‘em for six 
months,” said Powell. “And then you 
finally turn ‘em loose and they piss all 
over the truck and bite roots and eat but- 
terflies. They go crazy.” 

No wonder Powell is unhappy. The 
nation’s press has delivered almost daily 
truckloads of damning evidence about 
Bert Lance’s banking habits and kept the 
story alive long after Powell and his boss 
thought they had squelched it. In the press 
secretary's view, some of the reportorial 
digging around Lance has been gratu- 
itous, overplayed and underresearched. 

Some journalists share that opinion. “I 
don’t think this is like Watergate at all, 
and yet the coverage is of Watergate pro- 
portions,” says James Wieghart, Wash- 
ington bureau chief and columnist for the 
New York Daily News. Columnist George 
Will theorized that Washington reporters 
are feeling guilty about having destroyed 
mostly Republicans lately, and that Lance 
presents “the first opportunity for the 
press to demonstrate that it also cares 
when Democrats fail to measure up.” A 
few editors have observed that in the ab- 
sence of any other compelling news out of 
somnolent Washington, Lance was re- 
ceiving more than his share of attention. 

“Hogwash!” counters James Hoge, 
editor in chief of Chicago’s Sun-Times and 
Daily News. “If you don’t vigorously go 
after the story, people say you're lazy. If 
you do, people say you are picking on the 
people involved. You just have to con- 
tinue to dig and print what you think is 
newsworthy.” St. Louis Post-Dispatch Re- 
porter Thomas Ottenad thinks reporters 
had no choice but to go after Lance, es- 
pecially after the comptroller’s report pro- 
nounced him innocent only of actual vi- 
olation of law. “There were things in there 
that cried out for further explanation,” 
he says. Los Angeles Times Editor Wil- 
liam Thomas insists that “just about ev- 
eryone gave Lance the benefit of the 
doubt. If anything, we were a little hes- 
itant about making a full commitment.” 


Me: than a little hesitant. Georgia’s 
major dailies, which are accustomed 
to treating members of the local business 
establishment with supreme deference, 
never bothered to examine Lance’s bank- 
ing practices before he left the state. Nor 
did the national press catch on until fully 
four months after he became Budget Di- 
rector. TIME broke the story of Lance’s 
chaotic personal finances on May 23. 


¥ Then came the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
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New York Times, Newsweek, Washington 
Post, Chicago Tribune, Sun-Times and 
other publications, with disclosures about 
overdrafts, alleged abuses of correspon- 
dent banking relationships and other 
questionable practices. 

Most of the reports were cautious, un- 
derstated and well documented with fig- 
ures and dates. There were, however, 
some missteps. The Washington Post's 
David Broder began discovering a major 
grass-roots revulsion toward Lance; trou- 
ble was, Broder documented his assertions 
by quoting a number of Republican state 
chairmen and pollsters, who had not tak- 
en any recent polls on the subject. The 
Post one day reported that Powell told a 
breakfast gathering of reporters that 
Lance would be asked to resign; other re- 
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Lance among the Bert-dogs, as 


porters in attendance recalled that Pow- 
ell said the White House had decided not 
to ask for Lance’s resignation. 

The New York Times, the only pa- 
per to match the Post in its almost daily 
attention to Lance’s troubles, was beaten 
to a few disclosures by its own columnist, 
William Safire. His relentless scrutiny of 
Lance’s loans and insinuations about pos- 
sible conflict of interests prompted Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff to complain on 
July 25 that Lance was being “smeared 
from one end of the country to the oth- 
er,” a complaint that Ribicoff later re- 
tracted. The Times tried to catch up with 
Safire, but produced a stream of specu- 
lative, melodramatic stories. On Aug. 15, 
for instance, the Times described how re- 
lations had cooled between Carter and 
Lance, but failed to mention that the Pres- 
ident had invited his Budget Director over 
to play tennis only the day before. 








One of the cheapest shots at Lance 
was a report, spread across five front-page 
columns of the Chicago Tribune, that 
Lance had poured “millions” of his bank’s 
funds into Continental Illinois National 
Bank in hopes of securing a personal loan; 
buried deep in the story was the fact that 
he finally got the loan from another Chi- 
cago bank, and not from Continental. Not 
to be outdone, the rival Sun-Times tried 
to make something of the fact that John 
Moore, who helped the Carter Admin- 
istration vet potential appointees, includ- 
ing Lance, for possible conflicts of inter- 
est, happened to be a law partner of 
Lance’s own lawyer. Powell called that 
overblown accusation “a real low point 
in the coverage.” 


T: help even out the low points, major 
news organizations have been step- 
ping up their coverage of the affair. The 
Los Angeles Times has half a dozen re- 
porters working on the story, for instance, 





while the Chicago Sun-Times and Daily 
News have beefed up their combined con- 
tingent to seven reporters. New York mag- 
azine last week printed an inventory of 
Lance’s personal stock holdings, which 
turned out to be loaded with highly spec- 
ulative issues. Television camera crews 
have staked out Lance’s Georgetown 
home in order to record his every com- 
ing and going. 

Does Lance deserve all that continued 
scrutiny? “The coverage amounts to over- 
kill only if nothing comes of it,” answers 
Robert Early, assistant managing editor 
of the Arizona Republic. Even in that in- 
creasingly unlikely event, Lance has small 
grounds for complaint. Most allegations 
against him still stand. Moreover, even 
in those periods when the daily Lance in- 
stallments began to run thin, they served 
to keep the very important question of 
his competence before the public. 2 
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All Our Children 


Setting the American family in 
political perspective 





> There has been a 700% increase in 
the number of children affected by divorce 
since the turn of the century. 

>» Now 54% of married women with 
school-age children work outside the 
home, v. only 26% in 1948. 

> Of 1,000 children born into the 
ranks of America’s most affluent, 326 will 
still be there as adults, while only four 
out of every 1,000 born in the lowest stra- 
ta will ever move up to the highest. 

> By age 16, the average child will 
have watched TV for 12,000 to 15,000 
hours, more time than he spends in school 
or with his parents. 


hese are some of the striking statis- 

tics that provided the underpinnings 
of All Our Children, The American Fam- 
ily Under Pressure, a report to be issued 
this week by the Carnegie Council on 
Children. Headed by Kenneth Keniston, 
the M.LT. psychologist known for his 
studies of dissenting youth in the ’60s, the 
eleven-member council has spent the past 
five years probing “what American so- 
ciety is doing to and for children,” For 
starters, the researchers debunk the 
“myth of the self-sufficient family” and 
the still widely held belief that parents 
alone are responsible for what becomes 
of their children. 

On the contrary, the council main- 
tains, the family’s function has dwindled 
ever since the 18th century, when the 








Behavior 


group acted as a self-sufficient agricultural 
unit. Then, chores performed by children 
contributed to the economic well-being of 
the family; now, by contrast, kids are an 
enormous drain on their parents—each 
costing, by conservative estimate, at least 
$35,000 to support just through high 
school. Furthermore, as children spend 
increasing amounts of time outside the 
home, the parent is reduced to being a “‘co- 
ordinator without voice or authority.” 

But while the family is changing, says 
the council, it is not—as many sociolo- 
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Illustration from new Carnegie repert 
Actively harmed by a “stacked deck.” 


gists fear—collapsing. Parenthood is still 
“deeply rewarding,” and more than 98% 
of all children in the U‘S. still live with 
one or both of their parents. The greatest 
enemy of the family, says the council, is 
poverty, pure and simple. “One child out 
of four in America is being actively 
harmed by a ‘stacked deck’ created by 
the failings of our society.” 

To remedy that poverty, A/l Our Chil- 
dren proposes nothing less than an over- 


haul of America’s economic structure, 
from welfare and taxes to health care. Al- 
though proposals such as “flexible hours” 
—in which employees would determine 
their own daily schedules—would require 
drastic readjustments by private industry, 
the report focuses primarily on what gov- 
ernment action is needed. Among the spe- 
cific recommendations: 

> A guaranteed income for those who 
“cannot work or should not have to,” and 
assistance in the form of “income sup- 
ports” for those whose wages are too low. 
The estimated price tag of the program 
would be $40 billion to $50 billion be- 
yond current costs, paid by the wealthier 
25% to 30% of the taxpayers. 

> A national health-insurance plan, 
which the report calls an “immediate na- 
tional priority.” 

One of the council’s main goals, ac- 
cording to Keniston, is to “stimulate de- 
bate” about public policy. With the 
across-the-board reforms it advocates 
—all “consistent with the classic liberal 
view,” Keniston concedes—All Our Chil- 
dren will no doubt spark controversy. 
While the council’s shift of emphasis from 
the effects of the family’s psychological 
structure to the impact of society on chil- 
dren is a constructive approach, the sug- 
gested solutions seem simplistic. All too 
often, the power of federal mandate seems 
to be invoked by the council as a magic 
cure-all; wave the wand of legislation, 
they imply, and problems will vanish. 
Rather than looking ahead, the council 
appears to be advocating the same sort 
of reform that, in general, failed to solve 
the problems of society in the 1960s. They 
seem unlikely to do much better now for 
the beleaguered U‘S. family. s 








DIED. Kenneth P. O'Donnell, 53, former ap- 
pointments secretary to President John F. 
Kennedy; of an undisclosed ailment; in 
Boston. Robert Kennedy's classmate at 
Harvard, O'Donnell helped manage 
J.F.K.’s 1952 and 1958 Senate campaigns 
and became a behind-the-scenes adviser 
at the White House. He made two un- 
successful bids for Massachusetts’ Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial nomination. 


DIED. Zero Mostel, 62, comedian and actor 
best known for his poignant portrayal of 
Tevye in Fiddler on the Roof; of a heart at- 
tack; in Philadelphia, where he was about 
to open in a new play. The son of a rab- 
bi, Samuel Joel Mostel decided to be a 
painter, but supported himself with a 
number of odd jobs, including working as 
a $5-a-night stand-up comic at neighbor- 
hood parties. When he was 27, he made 
his professional acting debut with a se- 
ries of impressions at a café and within 
the year was in Hollywood. Like the char- 
acter he portrayed in Woody Allen's film 


Milestones 





The Front, Mostel was blacklisted during 
the McCarthy years. He made a trium- 
phant return to the entertainment world, 
however, in the 1958 Broadway produc- 
tion of Ulysses in Nighttown, playing Le- 
opold Bloom. In his varied roles onstage 
and in film—from the hapless movie en- 
trepreneur in The Producers to the man 
turned beast in Ionesco’s The Rhinoceros 
—Mostel was the master of paradoxes: a 
graceful fat man and a wise buffoon. 


DIED. E.F. Schumacher, 66, German-born 
economist and author of the underground 
bestseller Small Is Beautiful; of a heart at- 
tack; while en route by train from Lau- 
sanne to Zurich, Switzerland. Schuma- 
cher, who immigrated to England before 
World War II, served as economic ad- 
viser to Britain’s National Coal Board 
from 1950 to 1970. In his 1973 book, 
Schumacher maintained that continuous 
growth was not necessarily desirable; that 
small, energy-saving units of production 
could often best serve human needs. 





DIED. Major General Wilton B. Persons, 81, 
amiable chief assistant to President Ei- 
senhower (1958-61); in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. During World War II Persons was 
the Army’s top lobbyist on Capitol Hill 
—a job he performed so well that Chief 
of Staff General George Marshall re- 
fused General Eisenhower's request for 
Persons’ services in North Africa. Al- 
though Persons retired from the Army 
in 1949, Eisenhower persuaded him to 
return to active duty in 1951 to act as 
his go-between in Paris with foreign dip- 
lomats. He later served as Eisenhower's 
campaign adviser. 


DIED. Clarence Daniel Batchelor, 89, Pul- 
itzer-prizewinning cartoonist syndicated 
by the New York Daily News; in Deep 
River, Conn. Batchelor won his 1937 
Pulitzer for a cartoon depicting war as a 
prostitute with a death’s-head, saying to 
a European youth, “Come on in. I'll 
treat you right. I used to know your 
daddy.” 
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If this is happening 
in your company... 


qe. 


Opening mail by hand Imprinting by hand 





Collating by hand Addressing by hand 





Counting by hand 


Folding by hand 





Signing checks by hand Sorting by hand 





Inserting by hand Applying postage by hand 


you've got some real problems 
on your hands. 


Some of today’s most costly paperflow prob- 
lems are literally hand made. They are made 
wherever human hands are being used to do 
things that can be done much better by 
machines. For example, common paper- 
handling chores such as those illustrated 
above. When repetitive tasks like these are 
performed by hand, paperflow and cashflow 
are sluggish, mistakes are frequent and 
operating costs remain sky high. 

Pitney Bowes has an entire line of equip- 
ment that performs all of these common chores 
with uncommon efficiency. They solve hand- 
made paperflow problems with mechanical 
speed and precision. And they earn their 
keep from the very first day. 


For more information, (including postal 
saving tips), write us: Pitney Bowes, 1572 
Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call 
toll free anytime 800-243-5676. (In Conn. 
1-800-882-5577.) Over 400 sales or service 
points throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
Postage Meters, Mailing Systems, Copiers, 
Counters and Imprinters, Collators and Fin- 
ishing Systems, Addresserprinters, Labeling 
and Marking Systems. 
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== Pitney Bowes 
Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 


If we didn't own ourselves, 
maybe we wouldnt be the 
top broker/consultant in Fortunes 


survey of employee benefits. 


A recent Fortune magazine survey “asked corporate 
employee benefit program executives to rate eleven nationa 
broker/consultants on their capabilities. 

Here's what the Fortune study reported: 

“Top 500° corporations — Johnson & Higgins rated first. 
“Second 500° — J&H. first again. 

At J&H, we think the quality of what we do 
is a result of how were set up to do it. 

We are the only privately-held company 
among the major broker/consultants. Because we 
own ourselves, we can shape our services so theyll 
help you most. . 

J&H cross-trains its consultants in both a 
group insurance and pension or savings-type ' 

Z benefits for maximum responsiveness. —S ' 
: J&H insists on 
complete objectivity. We work Murray Becker and Art Gribbin, J&H technical 
with commercial carriers consultants on ERISA, have been tracking the 
and Blue Cross-Blue Shield a 
The fimemmonwidedental OFGanizations and self-insured arrangements, too. 
insurance program with local J&H staffs in depth. We have more actuaries than 
allowances was created by MOSt insurance companies, for instance. And specialists 
IXH foragiantemploves’ assigned exclusively to analyze ERISA. aaa eras 
In short, we think we have everything needed to help. actuary, at the bargaining 
+ - . ‘ table during an 
Especially the experience. J&H began consulting when only a < tucks trate 
handful of corporations offered any benefits at all. And now, ee 
were first with the Fortune 500. And the Second 500, too. 


*"How Major Industrial Corporations View Employee Benefit Programs 


Johnson®:Higgins 


The private insurance broker/ benefit consultant 
We answer only to you. 












RISK AND INSURANCE MANAGEMENT SERVICES, EMPLOYEE BENEFIT 
AND ACTUARIAL CONSULTING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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_ Fiat is more than 
_ the Fiat you have always known. 


The Fiat Holding is a vital force in the Italian Economy. 
During 1976 investments reached some US $ 1,150 million, 
and sales reached about US $ 11,100. 

Total employees world-wide are 330,000. 


Since 1976 


The new Fiat is an industrial 
holding company made up 
of eleven operating groups. 
This organizational structure 
was created to meet 

the Group’s continuing need 
to diversify both its products 
and production strategy. 
The new company demands 
much greater management 
flexibility, independence 

of action and decentralization 
of decision-making. 
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The Fiat Holding 
Company 





Automobiles 
Commercial 
Vehicles 
Agricultural 
Tractors 








Iron and Steel 


Construction 





Rolling Stock and Rail 
Transportation Systems 





Components 





Machine Tools and 
Production Systems 
Civil Engineering 
and Land Planning 
Tourism and 
Transportation 











How to invest for high income. 


Once you decide to invest for either income or tax-free income, 
ia esa peg ai ag ena sh 











Investors seeking high income are 
not all alike. For that reason Fidelity 
offers two high income funds: 

Fidelity Corporate Bond 
Fund seeks high current income 
from a portfolio of quality corporate 
obligations. 

Fidelity Municipal Bond 
Fund seeks high tax-free income’ 
from a diversified portfolio of 
municipal bonds. 

Both are under continuous 
professional management and have 
no sales charge or withdrawal 
penalty. 

Selecting your fund. 
The choice of which fund 


to invest in depends primarily on 
your tax bracket. 






32% 





10.91% 
13.53% 






45% 
55% 
$100. 120,000 621% 
There can, of course. be NO ® 
Fund mili achweve any particu 


partion of the income will be 
Hons of such distnibutions m, 
























If your taxable income 
exceeds $20,000, Fidelity Municipal 
Bond Fund is probably better for 
you. Our chart indicates just how 
much you would have to earn from 





i: P.O. Box 832, Deg 

82 Devonshire s gwd i, Mass 02105 

é For more complete information 
including management fees, other charges 
and expenses, please write or call for a 

5 prospectus. Read it carefully before you 
invest or send money 


NAME 


ADORESS 





STATE ar 


Over $3 billion of assets under management 


te 





a taxable investment to match a 
tax-free return. 

Those purchasing individ- 
ual municipal bonds will also find 
The Fund attractive. It offers the 
largest single portfolio of its kind for 
greater diversification and your 
greater assurance. 

If income taxes are nota 
major consideration you'll find our 
Corporate Bond Fund attractive. 
The Fund is designed for those in 
lower tax brackets and those cur- 
rently buying individual corporate 
bonds. Our portfolio is far in excess 
of what the individual could amass, 
thereby providing more protection 
reac diversification. 

Fidelity Corporate Bond 
Fund will also be of interest to those 
contributing to retirement plans 
such as Keogh or IRA. The law per- 
mits you to defer taxes on your earn- 
ings until such time as you retire and 
enter a lower tax bracket. 

Fidelity will help to transfer 
your current plan to ours. 


Looking at management. 
Whichever Fund best meets 
your needs, be confident that you've 
chosen well. Both of 4, 
these investments are VR 
under our continuous 
professional management. 
The tasks of selecting and 






monitoring the portfolio (62: ..% 


are in experienced hands. 
Also, keep in mind that the 
management fee tor both Funds is a 


reasonable 4/10 of 1% of The Fund's 


Fidelity Municipal Bond Fund 
offers these benefits: 


1. No sales charge or redemption fee. 
- Daily liquidity. 
. Continuous management. 
4. Low management fees. 
5. Daily tax-tree income. 
6. Tax-free compounding of income. 
7. Diversification. 
- Daily price quotations. 
. Complete record-keeping assistance. 
10. No coupons to clip. 
11. Telephone withdrawal and exchange 
privileges 
12. An combliched portfolio. 


the advantages below. 


net assets. This compares most favor- 
ably with our competitor's charges. 
You needn't worry about 
coupon clipping or record keeping 
either. Fidelity carries out both of 
these details and more. See our bene- 
fits outlined elsewhere in this ad. 


Pe e@urreciseereparie| 
offers these benefits: 
















1. No sales charge or withdrawal 
penalties. 
2. Diversification of investment. 
3. Daily liquidity. 
4. Monthly or quarterly income. 
5. Preservation of capital. 
6. Full-time professional management. 
Low management fee. 
8. Complete record-keeping assistance. 
9. No coupons to clip. 
10. Daily price quotations. 
11. Te one withdrawal and exchange 
privilege: 
12. An cotabhished portfolio. 


How to learn more. 


We suggest you review your 
present needs and then learn more. 
Clip the coupon below that applies 
to The Fund best suited to you or call 

toll-free. Our staff will happily discuss 
your goals and the Fidelity high in- 
come fund that meets them. 


Call Free(800)225-6190 


In Mass. Call Collect (617) 726-0650 








02103 


E P.O. Box 832, Depe.M 20912 
82 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
For more complete information, 
k including management fees, other charges 
and cimas, aes write or call for a 
f prospectus. Read it carefully before you 


invest or send money 
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4 Retirement Plan Information: Keogh IRA 4038 


Over $3 billion of assets under management 


on 
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CAR FIX-UP 


How to make your car look better 
and hold its value longer 





" 


By A. D. (Buzz) Bazzarone of Shell's Westhollow Research Center 


to 
Shell for answers 


Lift these advertising pages out by-removing staples 


© 1977 Shell Oil Company 


Save this guide. It has practical tips on how to improve 
the looks and the value of your car. 


A= is the second biggest invest- 
ment most people ever make. To 
protect that investment, you've gotto 
take care ofthe car's body as well asits 
mechanical parts. 

To learn more about car upkeep, 
I talked with some real experts: the 
craftsmen at Harrah’s Automobile 
Collection in Reno, Nevada, the larg- 
est car museum in the world. 

Then I held a car fix-up clinic for 
some teachers from a local high 
school. I showed them how to take 
care of common problems; rust, dents, 
scratches, upholstery stains and 
more. This guide shows you some of 
the things wedid. Thingsyoucandoto 
keep your car in good shape. 





At Harrahs Automobile Collection I learned 
(Just one of their 1400 vehicles.) Some of their 





At our fix-up clinic we discussed exterior 


irs. What to 


and interior rca and 
covers many 


do, and howto do it. This gui 


of the questions that came up. 
Q. What can I do to prevent rust? 


A. Plenty. Keepyourcarascleanand 
dry as you can. Though some people 
say today’s paints don’t need it, a good 





how they took care of this 1931 Bugatti Royale. 
tips can keep your car looking classy. 
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1. Rust holes on fender, 2. Sand the rusted area to bare metal with #24 grit coarse sandpaper. 


3. Depress the area toallow forthe thickness ofthe 
tosize, saturate it with resinand hardener mix. 5. 
and allow to harden. (For extra safet 





a 
6. Then 


wax job still helps alot. Wax often and 
use chrome polish on the bumpers to 
keep moisture off the metal. 

But remember that the worst 
rust starts from the inside. So when 


sand again and follow steps (4-9) poin 


About the author 


Buzz Bazzarone 
has been with Shell 
Sor the past 18 years. 
Prior to joining 
Shell he worked asa 
mechanic, body, 
paint and fender 
ureter and F _ 
foreman of a repair beat 
shop.Buzz has over 
32 years’ experience 
in automobile-—f 
related areas. 
Currently in 
ah of Shell's } 
Westhollow Research Garage, Buzz is 
responsible for the maintenance and repair 
ofall Westhollow vehicles. Including Shell's 
research and development test fleet. 
There's a reason for Buzz's smile. It’s 
not y you get your picturetaken with 
a 1938 lle Roses edanca De Ville. 





tch. 4. After the fiberglass patch has been cut 
it in place, work out all the air bubbles with 
wear rubber gloves and safety eyeglasses.) 

ted out in dent repair, on the next page. 





you wash the car, be sure to clean the 
dirt from underneath too. A dirty 
undercarriage holds moisture and 
accelerates rusting. Especially if road 
salt is used in your area. 

Undercoating will fight the rust 
that starts under the body, but of 
course it can’t help other high-mois- 
ture areas like the chrome strips 
around the rear windows. 

If you have your car under- 
coated, don’t cover the driveshaft. It 
could destroy the balance and bringon 
excessive vibration. And don’t cover 
the exhaust system. That could create 
objectionable odors. 

Q. How do I fix a rust hole? 

A. Many fiberglass body repair kits 
(available in auto parts stores) can be 
used for patching rust holes. See the 
photographs above for the general 
steps involved. Always be sure to 
follow the specific directions on the kit 
you are using. 
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Q. Can | fix a dent myself to 
save money? 
A. If it’s a relatively minor dent, 
maybe so. Just remember that a little 
dent can mean a lot of work. You have 
to decide whether it’s worth doing 
yourself. Here are the steps I used. 
(Pictured above.) 

1) Carefully determine the 
extent of damage. 

2) Totakethedent out, try toget 
behind it and pop it out with your 
hand, or tap it out with a mallet or 
hammer. If you can’t, you will proba- 
bly have to drill holes and use a 
“dentpuller.” 

3) Sand the damaged area to 
bare metal. (Safety eyeglasses should 
be used here too.) 

4) Fill with premixed filler. 

5) While the filler is still “chee- 





sey,” use a “cheese grater” file to form 
the general contour. If imperfections 
remain, reapply filler and file again. 

6) Blocksand with #80 dry 
paper. “Featheredge” the filler and old 
paint into the metal. If necessary, 
apply more filler and resand. Then 
blocksand with #220. 

7) Wipe surface clean. Apply 
primer and let dry. Blocksand with 
wet #320 paper. Repeat until all 
coarser scratches have disappeared 
and all bare metal has been primed. 

8) Handsand lightly with wet 
#400 paper. Clean large area with 
solvent to remove wax, then paint. 
After paint is thoroughly dry, rub 
lightly with fine rubbing compound to 
smooth and polish. 

9) Ifyou've used the right tools, 
with enough time and patience, you 
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should see a job well done. 

A dent like the one in the photo 
could cost around $150if repaired by a 
body shop. 

Reference books are available 
with more details on body repair. 


Q. What about a scratch? 

A. Usually ascratch or chipped paint 
can be touched up easily. It won't look 
perfect. But it will look better and it 
will help keep rust away. 





Keep some 
can take care of li altos 


Q. How can I fix the rip in my 
vinyl top? 


A. The first thing to dois to keep the 
moisture out until you can get to it. If 
water gets underneath the vinyl, the 
patch job won't hold. Just put a piece 
of waterproof tape over the rip until 
you're ready to mend it. There are 
vinyl repair kits available to do the 
job. Be sure to follow the instructions 
that come with the kit. 
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otra pepsin ores | 
akit to show how the repair 
perfect, but better than it was. 
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The craftsmen who restore and main- 
tain the antique, vintage and classic 
automobiles at Harrah’s have spent 
years working on cars. Both old and 
new. Here are some things they had to 


¢ A solution of one part household 
ammonia and three parts water will do 


an excellent cleaning job on most 
upholstery, and costs far less than 
cleaners. 


many commercial 

+ It's not enough to keep leather clean 
and free from dust and dirt. After 
cleansing with saddle soap it should be 
rubbed with a leather preservative. 

* Rubber items like weather stripping 
are often overlooked and wear out 
before they should. They should be 
coated at least every six months witha 
rubber or vinyl preservative. 

¢ When repairing auto body dents ona 
flat area, use a straight edge (like a 
yardstick) to check the uniformity of 
your work. 

¢ When touching up scratches use a 
brush smaller than the scratch. Exam- 
ple, for a '/s" scratch, use a 4/16” brush. 
+ Never rub dusty cars with your 


might scratch the finish. Always rinse 
your car before you wipe the dirt off. 





Stubborn stains 
and how to remove them 
Warning: Never use naphtha or gaso- 
line as a cleaner. They are dangerous to 
breathe and can be harmful to your skin. 
And a careless spark could make them 
harmful to life and property. 

Use a cleaner specified for either 
vinyl or fabric. Or an all-purpose cleaner 
(there are some available) that can be 
used for both. 

Chewing gum: Ice will harden the 


gum so it can be scraped away. And 
believe it or not, on most upholstery 
peanut butter works too. Spread a tea- 


Gum can be a sticky problem. One surpris- 
ing solution is peanut butter. It works. 





i t 
Q se ta my vinyl top come 


A. Maybe you're cleaning it wrong. 
Wash vinyl tops with mild soapsuds 
and lukewarm water. 





You can see the difference a little and 
water and elbow grease can make. White 
vinyl tops need extra scrubbing. 





spoonful on. Leave it on about 15 min- 
utes. The oil in the peanut butter helps 
unstick the gum and makes it come off 
easily. Then clean with soap and water. 

Car sickness: Scrape off the excess 
and sponge the spot with cloth saturated 
in cold water, followed by washing with 
mild soapsuds in warm water. 

Grease: Warm water and soapsuds. 

Blood: Use a rag and cold water. 
Change frequently to clean sections of 
the rag. Then apply household ammonia 
cleaner directly to the spot. 

Chocolate: Warm water and mild 
soapsuds followed by light rubbing with 
cleaning fluid. 

Non-chocolate candy: Very hot 

water followed by light rubbing with a 
mild soap solution. 
Remember: Some cleaning agents work too 
well. The cleaned spot may look too light. So 
clean a panel or section at a time, not just the 
stained area. Do not use laundry soaps or 
bleaches. When using cleaning agents, besure 
to follow all label instructions. 


Use a small, soft-bristle brush 
and scrub the vinyl top in a circular 
motion. Then remove the first accu- 
mulated soilage with aclothso it won't 
be ground into the vinyl. 

Thistype ofcleaning, witha little 
commercial mildew remover, will also 
rid your top of that pesky fungus. 

Always follow the cleaning witha 
vinyl top dressing. 

A new vinyl top often costs be- 
tween one and two hundred dollars. 
So keep yours “looking new.” 


Q. What kind of soap should I 
use to wash my car? 

A. You should use only soap that’s 

specifically formulated for washing 

cars. There are many available. 
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1. Cut out the burned section with a single-edged razor blade. 2. Match the hole you cut with a 
piece of carpet cut from beneath the seat. Make the patch about the same sizeas the hole. 3. Put the 
patch in placeand carefully squirt carpet glue around the edges. Weight witha heavy object (and 
apiece of wax paper to keep it from sticking) and allow to dry. Then you can rake across the nap 
with a dull nail to help hide the repair. 4. The finished job. 





Most laundry soaps are too strong 


and can dull the finish. It’s also best to 


wash your car in the shade. That way 
: 2 Shell Vinyl Top Dressing: One easy 
it won't dry prematurely and end up qcdlestish te a Ghee tp 


with streaks. 8 get that new car look that 
Q. Acigar burned clear through lasts for months. It protects 
my carpet. What do | do? against dust adhesion 
ete e twenty minutes after you 

A. Replace it with a piece of carpet put it on. Twenty-four 
from underneath the seat. The photos hours later it becomes 
above show how. weatherproof and “carwashproof.” 

And you can use it on all colors. 

Q. How can I make =| seat Sheli Soft Paste Wax and Cleaner: 
covers last longer Pre-softened so it’s easy 

A. Clean them often. Dirt is uphol- >_> to use. Formulated to 
stery’s worst enemy. Left tosit, it acts == provide your car’s finish 
as an abrasive and causes seat covers with a silicone coating 


that stands up to weath- 
ering, corrosion and detergents for 
months. And it produces a lustrous 
gloss on all types of finishes. 


to wear out before they should. 
Different types of upholstery 
require different types of cleaning. On 
vinyl, use only lukewarm water and 
BY Bi 





the suds from a mild detergent. On 
fabric, use a detergent foam cleaner. 
Both vinyl and fabric should be 
vacuumed and wiped with a damp 
cloth regularly. 
Q. stickers can be 

. How do | get one off? 


A. Try soaking it with hot water. 
Then use a plastic pot scrubber on it. 
If small pieces of glue remain, use 
paint thinner to remove them. 





How to get more answers from Shell. Get all the 
many Shell Dealers. Or write Shell Answer B: 
Watch for more guides on new subjects coming out soon. 


Q. Any questions? 

A. The best way to answer specific 

questions about cleaning your car isto 

check your owner's manual. If you 

have questions about the advicein this 

guide, write me, Buzz Bazzarone, 
Shell Oil Company, P.O. Box 61609, 
Houston, Texas 77208. If you'd like to 

know more about helping the rest of 
your car last, write for “The 100,000 

Mile Book” at the same address. 


‘ides in the Answer Series. They're free at 
8, P.O. Box 61609, Houston, Texas 77208. 
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Shell for answers 






~S ow come, | 
- Tenjoy snioking- —~., 
and you dont? } 


Salem’s why. Great taste. Fresh menthol. _ 
Switch to Salem for enjoyment. 


Salem King & Salem 100’s. \ 
7 


. e - 
KING, 100's: 18 mg, “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76, oe aa - 
~~ 












